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THE SHARON TEMPLE 


The Children of Peace began this version of Solomon's Temple in 1825 and, working 
when they could, finished it in seven years. “We have built a house to sacrifice to 
God, feed the hungry and clothe the naked.” The Temple was used two or three 


times a year for special meetings of offering, regular meetings or “Love Feasts” were 


held in a church which stood to the north of the Temple. The “Davidite” Sect 
became extinct about 1886, twenty years after the death of David Willson, who founded 


it about 1803-4. The Temple is now a museum. 
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Honourable W. K. Warrender, Minister, 
Department of Planning and Development, 
Parliament Buildings, 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Honourable Sir: 

I take pleasure in 
transmitting herewith a Conservation 
Report on the Holland Valley. 

Thexrepory is, in Live 
Secuvons -) History, land Use, Worestry., 
Water and Wildlife. 


Yours very truly, 


fio Hao Richardson 
Chief Conservation Engineer 
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RON Saecount of vtheir complexity or size, Figures EVO 5 


ee wee 2 and 130have been omitted from the text 
OF this ireport. Figures 8a and 8b have been repro- 
duced in limited quantity and furnished to all members 
Piehe sAuvhori ty If required they may be obtained 
by applying to the Ontario Department of Planning and 
Development. In the rare cases where the technical 
data shown on the other five charts are needed, they 
may be examined in the offices of the Conservation 
Branch of the above department at 863 Bay Street, 
TOronto 2 
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INTRODUCTION 


Conservation has long been a subject of concern 
to the people of Ontario. This concern had to do originally 
with the protection of forests because of their importance as 
a cource Of revenue to the Province: but allied with this was 
the problem of wildlife management and the protection of 
source areas of rivers and streams. In Southern Ontario 
interest in conservation was indicated first by reforestation 
and woodlot management, but more recently this has broadened 
Sor eo anctuce flood “and pollution control, ‘improved Jiand.use 
Slayorovision Tori recreation facilities, 

While the progress in these activities has been 
Steady up to the present, most of the programs heretofore were 
initiated by government departments. Recently, however, 
there has been a growing conception of personal obligation, 
especially where land use problems, farm ponds and small 
reforestation projects are concerned, On the other hand, 
control of flooding, summer flow and pollution, and large 
reforestation projects have come to be considered the responsi- 
bility of the community - the community in this case being 
the river valley. 

With the advent of this new concept of personal 
and community responsibility in conservation, the Authorities 
movement was born, and the willingness of our people to under- 
take conservation in this way is indicated by the fact that in 
the last eight years 15 Authorities have been established, 
with a total membership of 256 municipalities and an area of 
10,505 square miles. 

The first step in establishing a Conservation 
Authority is undertaken by all the municipalities wholly or 
partly within a watershed. Two such municipalities must 
first by resolution petition the government to call a meeting 


for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not an Authority 
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should be established. Two-thirds of the number of repre- 
sentatives which the municipalities are entitled to appoint 
(on a population basis) must be present to make the meeting 
legal. If two-thirds of those present vote in favour of 
establishing an Authority a resolution is forwarded to the 
government. The Authority is then established by Order-in- 
Council and under the Act becomes a body corporate, including 
representatives from all the municipalities in the watershed. 

While most of the Authorities were brought into 
being because of flooding within their areas, all were aware 
of the necessity of carrying out such supplementary measures 
as improved methods of land use, reforestation, proper wood- 
lot management, prevention of pollution, investigation of 
underground water supplies, wildlife studies and recreation, 
But the Authorities were not equipped to carry out the ex- 
tensive investigations that would indicate where such work 
should be done. Consequently the Conservation Branch of the 
Department of Planning and Development undertook to carry out 
the preliminary investigations as a service to the Authorities, 
tO appraise, by means of surveys and reports, the conservation 
needs of each watershed, and to submit to the Authority in 
question a detailed report outlining the conservation measures 
that should be followed. 

The survey work is grouped under five general 
headings: Land Use, Forestry, Hydraulics, Wildlife and 
Recreation. The scope of the studies made in each of these 
Subjects varies with the condition and needs of the area under 
investigation, with the result that in the completed report 
the findings recorded for each subject are related to the 
problem involved. Lnwaddition to the Miveyonsenvanion 
topics indicated above, a study covering the history of the 
Pmea vas incorporated, This serves as a backdrop to the whole 
conservation problem of the watershed and compels the reader 
to understand the abuses of the past and the need for a 


piversified program in the future, 
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The starting point for all surveys is aerial 
photography; in preparation for the work which has been done 
on each of the watersheds covered to date, the area was first 
specially photographed, Before the survey is commenced in 
the field all such contributing data as maps, old records, 
photographs, unpublished reports and other useful information 
are thoroughly explored and recorded. While the survey is in 
progress similar data are gathered locally, and agricultural 
representatives, zone foresters, municipal clerks, other offi- 
cials and private citizens are interviewed for additional 
material. 

The results of ‘these conservation surveys) 
together with the recommendations based upon them, are set 
down in the reports presented to the Authorities and intended 
to serve them as a blueprint, The carrying out of any scheme 
is not the work of the Conservation Branch of the Department 
of Planning and Development, which is not an operating depart- 
ment. Its active participation ceases when the planning is 
complete and the report is submitted, although it stands by to 
interpret the report and give advice and assistance in carry- 
ing out the plans recommended to the Authorities. The Author- 
ity must assume responsibility for initiating the schemes which 
mo considers most’ urgent; it must also make approaches’! to 
the government departments or other bodies from which it hopes 
to get assistance. 

If, for example, an Authority undertakes a scheme 
having to do with land use, it must seek assistance from the 
Department of Agriculture: if it involves a forestry or wild- 
life problem, then the Department of Lands and Forests is 
approached: if it concerns pollution the Authority must deal 
with the Department of Health. in the case *of Plood  eontrol, 
however, as there is no department of the government doing 
hydraulic surveys except the Conservation Branch, whose staff 
is not large enough to carry through the engineering works of 


Several Authorities, the Authority must engage a consulting 
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(iv) 
engineer to do the final engineering and designing and to carry 
the work through the construction stage. Similarly, where an 
Authority undertakes a scheme which has to do with recreation, 
it must employ men specially trained in this work, 

As the work being done by Authorities is a new 
approach to the conservation problem, in that the responsi- 
Piracy of cerrying it. out is left entirely in the hands of the 
Authority concerned, much directing and assistance have been 
necessary from the Conservation Branch, and in the case of six 
Authorities, a member of the staff of the Department of Plan- 
ning and Development has been assigned to work in the watershed. 

The Upper Holland Valley Conservation Authority 
was established by Order-in-Council on September 6, 1951, 
following an organization meeting which was held at Newmarket 
Paper eo, 195), when 5 représentatives out of a total of 5 
attended the meeting and voted unanimously in favour of 
establishing the Authority, 

As mentioned above, the Department of Planning 
and Development, as a service to an Authority, undertakes to 
carry out a conservation survey of the valley for the guidance 
of the Authority, but the commencement of conservation work 
in the valley does not necessarily have to wait until such a 
survey has been made and the report presented, This is the 
case with many Authorities, and much excellent work has been 
done independent of the reports which have been prepared by 
this Department - for example,the Unper Holland Authority has 
already initiated a farm pond program. 

The Upper Holland is one of the smaller water- 
sheds and floods are a very minor problem. The major vroblem 
is one of land use including the reforestation of blow sand 
areas where tree cover is an essential to prevent erosion and 
loss of water, The second great problem is one of pollution 
and this could be partly alleviated by a more even stream flow 
which would be brought about by a good overall land use program, 


Het erestacion, the introduction of good land use practices and 
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1. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
STATED OR IMPLIED IN THIS REPORT 


History 


That where records, buildings and objects of! sufficient 
interest exist, illustrating the life of the watershed 
during the period of development, the preservation of 
these relics be considered an aspect of conservation; 
and that where such records and other relics are the 
private property of individuals and corporations within 
the watershed, the Authority take definite measures to 
encourage their preservation by their owners or their 
commitment to proper care in libraries, museums, archives 


and other suitable repositories. 


That when sites or buildings of this kind form DATE te. 
or are closely adjacent to, properties acquired by the 
Authority for reforestation or recreation, the possi- 


bility of including them in the scheme be considered. 


(heayrin such cases the Authority mark sites and see that 
such buildings are preserved and used for some purpose 
in connection with the project compatible with retain- 


POe treim Oraginal character. 


That, before carrying out any project, the Authority 
ascertain from the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology 
whether the area concerned is likely to contain archaeo- 
logical material and if necessary arrange for the in- 
vestigation of the site before operations make this 


difficult or impossible. 


That the Authority place a marker on the paved road just 
south of Ballantrae, where the line of the trail from 
Duffin's Creek to Holland Landing crossed the line of 
the present road; and that a similar marker be placed 
Opposite St. Andrew's College on Yonge Street, to mark 


the point where "Old Yonge Street" diverged from the 
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present road to avoid the creek which Still flows in 


the College grounds. 


That the Authority place markers to indicate the sites 
of some of the earliest mills, churches and taverns 

in various parts of the watershed, as, for example, 

the Royal Hotel in Holland Landing; the site of Eves's 
Mill in Newmarket; the Beman-Robinson House in New- 


market; and the Friends! Meeting House on Yonge Street. 


That from the small number of sites and. pumldinegs -of 
historic interest (in the wider sense used in these 
recommendations) to be found within the watershed, a 
few be selected for eventual inclusion in the activities 
of the Authority, besides those connected with recom- 


mended projects. 


That wherever possible, the buildings be left on their 
original sites and continued in their original use or 
adapted to some suitable purpose in connection with 


the normal life of the community. 


That the Authority provide as part of its recreation 
program an area or areas where buildings which it is 
desired to preserve may be re-erected when they cannot 


be retained on the Orieinal site, 


That the Authority encourage in its work any institu- 
tion or organization in the watershed that undertakes 
to house collections of objects of domestic s/agricnl — 
tural and industrial use and of pictures and documents 


iilustrating the history and development of the area, 


That in selecting the limited number of buildings and 
objects that can be preserved in this manner, care be 
taken to choose those that best illustrate the develop- 
ment of the area, without undue regard to age, associa- 


Cion ortartistic merit. 
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Land Use 


Les 


That for purposes of demonstration, the Authority under- 
take a land use program concentrated on the three Little 
Valleys, namely Snowball, Wesley Corners and Sharon 
emoeks,! studied, in this report, and that this program 
be developed as follows: 

(a) That the Authority set up a Land Use Advisory 
Board to carry out the program, 

(b) That an agriculturist be employed part-time, 
commencing in the summer of 1954, who will 
acquaint landowners with the program and prepare 
a list of farmers willing to co-operate in 
carrying out plans for soil and water conser- 
vation as recommended by the Soils Advisory 
service of the Ontario Agricultural College, 

Cave wmultetinvuts belktow as the tithe 
Valley Plan, be published in co-operation with 
the Ontario Department of Planning, and Develop- 
ment, Similar to the Avon Plan on the Thames, 
the Luttrell's Creek Plan on the Grand and the 


King Creek Plan on the Humber. 


13. That the Authority arrange for Special equipment to be 
made available to farmers for minor engineering works 
to control erosion and run-off. Dawoia 

14, That the Authority demonstrate soil conservation prac- 
tices, including pasture improvement, on land which it 
May acquire. p. 36 

Forestry 

Moe hat every effort be made to establish the Authority 
Forest on the areas recommended, oyGe 

16. That if the establishment of the forest proves to be 


impossible due to the high cost of ljand, the Authority 


work out a form of agreement to be made with landowners 
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which will ensure that tree cover be maintained and 


restored on these lands. Be Sie 


That the Authority appoint an Advisory Board to deter- 
mine the best method of fire protection for plantations 
and woodlands within the watershed, in co-operation 


with the Department of Lands and Forests. sy) ads 


That a policy of aiding landowners to reforest marginal 
lands be implemented by the Authority. The Authority 
Should provide a tree-planting machine which would be 
furnished to the landowner along with a tractor and a 
planting crew for a nominal sum. The Authority should 
further assist reforestation by Subsidizing planting on 
land too rough, too steep and too wet for machine 


planting. Die ce 


That the Authority provide a portable wood chipper which 
would be made available to farmers in the same way as 
the tree-planter. This could be used to Clean up low- 
grade hardwood and weed trees in woodlots. Tier Clio 
can be used in place of straw for cattle bedding and 
chicken litter and Spread on the fields as humus. In 
sole ‘cases it may be possible to. sell ‘such chips,.to 


pulp companies. 


Water 


20 


ae 


That the Authority make periodic measurements of the 
static levels or flows of municipal and other highly 
productive wells and deep wells around them in order 
to keep track of changes in the artesian pressures in 


areas of high consumption. joy) 


That the Authority stop unnecessary overflow from highly 
productive wells, which May cause lowering of artesian 
pressures, by capping the wells through agreements with 


the owners. eer a8, 
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a8 
That the Authority examine the water of Holland River 
periodically and urge the imanicipalities to prevent 
and prohibit the pollution of the Upper Holland and 


its tributary streams. eo 


That the Authority watch to see that no large-scale 

dumping of industrial waste in the sandy areas in the 
east and south of the watershed, which are the prin- 
cipal intake areas for the artesian aquifers, is per- 


mitted. jerry eee) 


Wildlife 
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That the Authority recommend the immediate enlargement 
of the Aurora sewage treatment plant so Cite te can 
treat the present volume of wastes with the maximum 


elficiency. Dao 


That the Authority apply to the Pollution Control Board 
of Ontario to have the problem of pollution at Newmarket 


given immediate attention. pao 


That the Authority urge the establishment of proper 
settling beds for tannery wastes at Holland Landing, 


and the use of Polycide for the COnU ToL OF VOdoure.. iouvn 


That the Authority urge landowners to construct trout 
ponds, of the types specified, on the larger tributaries ; 
to install low dams and deflectors in the remaining 
trout water; and to plant alders for Shade and fragile 


willow (Salix fragilis) for bank control. Oar 


That the Authority see that the introduction of fish 
in the watershed is restricted to those streams which 
are shown by the survey to be suitable habitat for the 


Species concerned, Cae 
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CHAPTER 1 
EARLY ROUTES OF COMMUNICATION 


1, The Name of the River 

The river now called the Holland must have 
borne many different names given it by the successive inhabi- 
tants of the area, but it is hard to say what they were. Thouch 
many of the maps drawn before 1760 show the river and some show 
two main branches, it appears that none give its name, so that 
the name used by the Hurons and TEOQUOLS -LS\ uncertain «MiinL Zoe 
when the Chippewas had been in control of the region for more 
than thirty years it was apparently called the River “Escoyondy". 
Fifty years later the Mississaugas called it something like 
"Miciaguean". Both versions are found in 1793, though as always 
there are a number of different spellings... Tnithativear wis 
became "Holland's River", in honour of Major Samuel Holland, 
Surveyor-General of Canada. 

This name (which was soon shortened to Holland) 
applied to what is now officially called the “Schomberg River” 
as well as to the lower reaches below the forks. This was 
until comparatively recently regarded as the main stream, and 
what is now marked on maps as the Holland was called the #ast 
Branch. The new name of the south-west or centre branch has not 
yet been entirely accepted locally (except perhaps in the vicin-— 
ity of Schomberg) and in recounting the early Distory ion tae 
watershed it will be usually more convenient to employ the 
names familiar to the early settlers and used by all the author- 


ities quoted. 


ae The Don and Rouge Loetls 

Until a little less than a hundred years ago the 
importance of the Holland River in the history of Upper Canada 
was due to the fact that it formed part of a line of communica- 
tion between Lake Ontario and Lake Huron. By providing a water- 


way for a few miles southward from Lake Simcoe, it made easier 
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the short route from Huronia to Niagara, the Grand River and the 
south-west, and by Gataracui and Oswego to the St. Lawrence and 
the Hudson. For travellers who were not alarmed by a journey 
of about thirty miles overland and were not in fear of hostile 
tribes, this was the quickest and in some respects the easiest 
route, AS a result the trails leading to the Holland were 
frequented by the first inhabitants of the area and by the 
tribes who followed them both before and after 1615. 

Tnese were followed in turn by French, Dutch and 
British, by explorers and traders, by Saints, soldiers and 
Sailors, by royal governors and pedlars, by settlers seeking 
homes and tourists seeking pleasure. The development of the 
area was profoundly influenced by this traffic and this 
influence did not cease altogether when the railway was built 
fase fa CONGUrY. ago. 

there were three principal trails from Lake 
Ontario to the Holland, starting from near the mouths of three 
rivers. It will be convenient to refer to these by the present 
names of these streams, though only that of the Rouge dates 
from before 1794 and both this river and the Humber had other 
names in the first years of settlement. The trail from the 
River Rouge, starting to the east of the "Highlands" in 
Scarborough, was, until 1678, as frequented as the Humber Trail 
and continued to be used by the Indians after the latter had 
become the established route for most white men, Though a 
Hittle the longer of the two, this portage led over easier 
country, and for travellers intending to coast eastwards along 
the north shore it had the advantage of Shortening the danger-. 
ous lake navigation, making it unnecessary to round both the 
peninsula (Toronto Island) and the Scarborough Bluffs, which 
once extended much farther into the Lake. Traveilers to and 
from Niagara or the Head of the Lake would find the Humber Trail 


more convenient for the same reasons, 
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The Don Trail, which, like the Rouge portage, 
led to the east branch of the Holland, had some disadvantages 
and was probably less used by the Indians, though when the 
region was comparatively thickly peopled it must have had more 
liaportance, Few of the many sites where Indian remains have 
been found along this trail have been investigated with enough 
care to establish whether or not they were occupied in pre- 
historic times. Some undoubtedly were, but almost all are now 
out of reach of the archaeologist. Some sites along the Rouge 
Trail could still be excavated and might yield as interesting 
results as the recent excavation at the “Old Fort”. 

This proved to have been a village site, abandon- 
ed before the inhabitants had come under French influence. The 
name "Old Fort" was given to it before 1860 and Suggests that 
something resembling an earthwork or the traces of a palisade 
was then visible, No earthwork can now be traced and the ex- 
eovevions revealed no trace jof a palisade, The site occupies 
ayouL One Position near the front of Lot ees Concession Vile 
Whitchurch Township, The hill Slopes steeply to swampy ground 
on the south and west; the approach from the east is broken 
by an old gully and the East Holland flows a short distance 
to the north, This was a village of some importance not long 
before the French explorers appeared in the FOCLOM A eG 
probably had some connection with one branch of the Rouge Trail 
which may have crossed the morainic ridges a little to the west, 
where for a short distance the summits are lower than on either 
Side. 

When Champlain reached Lake Simcoe in 1615, the 
whole region south of the lake had long fallen under the shadow 
Presonus Iroquois, Unable as yet to occupy it themselves, they 
were able to deny it to any other nation and it seems already 
to have been avoided by the Hurons. Except when travelling in 


large war bands, such as the one Champlain rashly accompanied 
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into Iroquois territory, they used the long, dangerous Ottawa 
route to reach the St. Lawrence. They were, however, not 
entirely excluded from the Toronto Carrying Places. Etienne 

rule, carrying a message to the Andastes from Champlain, then 
camped near the site of Orillia, is generally believed to have 
travelled by the Holland and Humber. If so, he was the first 
white man to have seen the waters of the Upper Holland, though 
it is not likely that he ascended that branch. 

It is just possible that some adventurous French- 
man may have gone with Indian bands over the Rouge Trail between 
1615 and 16350, This route was probably safer for small parties 
than the Trent, which was the favoured war path for Iroquois 
raids on Huronia. As the attitude of the [roquois to the French 
gradually hardened, both Hurons and Frenchmen were entirely 
excluded from Lake Ontario. In 1635 Father Breboeuf speaks of 
the route as "unfrequented" and Father Lalémant six years later 
implies that it was impossible to use it to Montreal. 

Within a few years the Iroquois had decided to 
destroy the Hurons and Neutrals and, if possible, close the 
Ottawa route. By doing so they hoped to monopolize the fur 
trade of the west and provide themselves with fresh hunting 
grounds, These were now becoming essential, Their trade with 
the Dutch at Albany had given beaver pelts a new value and they 
were rapidly reducing the number of beaver to the south of Lake 
(asario wy They head carried out. the first part. of this plan by 
1651 and were then supreme in almost all the territory south of 
Lake Huron, The destruction of the beaver continued until few 
were found south of Lake Ontario. The Iroquois began to found 
Villages on the north shore and at some inland points. The 
French do not record any village on the Holland as they do at 
"Ganatsekwyagon" near the mouth of the Rouge. There may have 
been some inhabited places near the river, though perhaps 
these were rather permanent camping places than fortified 


Villages. 
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During the years when the French were excluded 
from the Toronto Portage, there was nothing to prevent the 
Duteh from using it. They became thoroughly familiar with this 
route and later passed on their information to the English when 
New York became a British Colony. By that time an uneasy peace 
had been established between the French and Iroquois and it was 
possible for the former to ascend the St. Lawrence. It was now 
the Rouge Trail that attracted the attention of the explorers 
and usually appears on their maps. Most of these give few 
details that are of help in determining the course.of the trail, 
Two maps, of Bout 1674, attributed to Joliet, give more informa— 
tion. They show that this trail began a little way up the river, 
where it was flowing Por th garnered ost Orv WéESt.,,.and) Led ort 
nearly at right angles to the valley. Raffeix's Map of 1688 
has the rivers drawn on a far larger scale than the rest of the 
map and gives some interesting details, probably intended as a 
guide to travellers, It shows the forks of both the Holland 
and} the Humber, but unfortunately not those of the houge,. The 
Depdein the river is clearly shown and the beginning of the 
trail some distance above the village of Ganatsekiagon. The 
trail is shown ending on the East Branch of the Holland some 
distance above a sharp bend to the west, Allowing that the 
river a wildly over-scaled, this agrees well enough with the 
later termination below the first lock, though at first Sight 
it suggests a point near the site of Newmarket. That the trail 
ended as high up as this latter point is possible but Un tee, 
for, as a rule, the Indians preferred to carry straight from 
Slack water to slack water, avoiding even the first Ee DUCA Wine. 
like the Humber Trail, the Rouge route had probably more than 
one starting point and termination, 

Raffeix gives the length of the trail as 
viS lieues" or leagues, If the league is taken at its later 
length of about 24 miles, this is far too long for the distance 


meom one river to the other, It is: closer to the distance from 
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one lake to the other, But apart from the difficulty of estim- 
ating distance in bush country, the length of the "computed 
league" varied as widely in seventeenth and eighteenth. century 
Hurope as the "computed mile” in different parts of England at 
the same period. Raffeix's estimate is much closer than 
Gallinee's er VeOsornen Wieus (20 ores Meaeues), 4 descrip— 
$10n of 1750 says: 

"It is 15 leagues from Quinte (Carrying Place) to 

the River Camestiagon. At the mouth of the said 

river there used to be an Iroquois Village; after 

them the Mississaugues; the said river is navi- 

gable for 2 leagues; at the end there is a portage 

of 12 leagues through good COUnLTY Ol) bow hi Tia. 

The route is northerly and at the end of 12 leagues 

is the River Escoyondy. The said river runs north- 

east about 10 leagues and falls: into Lake Toronteau ..." 

This has been accepted as referring to the 
Rouge Trail. The description of the portage is accurate and 
Poe lenstn not far out for a carry to Holland Landing from a 
point five miles by river up the Rouge; but the distance given 
from Quinte suggests that the writer was confusing Ganatsekiagon 
with Ganaraske (Port Hope) and his information about the Holland 
was vague, 

This description shows that the trail continued 
to be used in the eighteenth century and it is shown on later 
maps. From the introduction of Sailing vessels into Lake 
Ontario in 1678 the French preferred to use the Humber UVee 
because it had better anchorages near it. The founding of posts 
at Niagara in 1720, at Toronto in 1729 ana again in 1750-1 con- 
firmed this preference even for the Indians, 

After the capture. of Fort Niagara by the British 
in 1759 and the consequent burning of Fort Rouillé (Toronto) by 
its French garrison, there are few references to the Rouge Travis. 
The river now called the Don is shown on Ratleixy's tap of eeo. 
This may indicate that the French already had some knowledge of 
& route by this river. But no mention of it has been found 


before 1793 and Governor Simcoe says that this trail was then 


known only to a few hunters. The Mississaugas were, however, 
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Still using a camping ground east of the pond or lagoon later 
called "Soldier's Bay" and now ‘Anchor Bay Park". From this 
pond they were in the habit of carrying their canoes for about 
1# miles to the "Upper Landing” and then, presumably, paddling 
upstream to the first rapid. This will have been a little east 
Of the bridge on Yonge Street at Holland Landing, 

A trail from the camping ground at Soldier's Bay 
erossed the Holland ‘at this shallow and then struck south-east 
crossing the line of Yonge Street at Lot 87, three-quarters of 
Seattle south of Armitage... For tive miles, to Lot’ 67a little 
nerth of Oak Ridges, the trail ran east of Yonge Street, 
usually between it and the later railway line and seldom more 
than half-a-iile from the street. After crossing the. line of 
the street at Lot 67, the trail ran at greater distances to one 
Side or the other of the line, crossing it twice before reaching 
the line of Eglinton Avenue east of Avenue Road, There it seems 
to have split into two branches. One led south-east direct to 
the fords of the Don near Pottery Road, where the main trail 
from Cataraqui to Niagara and Detroit crossed that river. The 
other continued south to the same path close to the intersection 
of Davenport and Poplar Plains Road, and on to the camping 
27 Oud on the shore of Toronto Harbour. 

| The Mississaugas were probably using the Rouge 
Trail after 1793 and it has been said that some of Berczy's 
Germans reached Markham by this route, but this does not seem 
to be the case with the main body of Germans at any rate. Nor 
has any confirmation yet been found for the more definite and 
probable statement that Berczy examined the Rouge after 1794 
and made a proposal to improve its navigation. After the open- 
ing of Yonge Street the Rouge and Humber Trails soon ceased to 
be used and were forgotten, but parts of the Don Trail continued 


to be used for many years as settlers' roads, 
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Looking north-west from the “Old Fort? on Lots 14 and 15, Con. VI, Whitchurch 

Township, towards the East Branch of the Holland River (middle distance) and 

Lake Simcoe. It seems probable that one branch of the Rouge Trail crossed the lower 
part of the morainic ridges south-west of this point. 


The East Branch at the Upper Landing on Lot 111 West. Loaded boats could reach 
this landing in 1811. The first steamboat on Lake Simcoe is said to have been built 
here and towed down to the Steamboat Landing. 


The East Branch of the Holland River, looking downstream to the Lower Landing near 
the boathouse in the centre background. Until 1851 the steamers unloaded at. this 
landing. The entrance to Soldiers’ Bay is outside the picture to the right. 
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ro The Opening of Yonge Street 1794-1814 

One of the chief purposes of the founding of 
York was to open a cormunication to the Georgian Bay by way of 
Lake Simcoe, The scheme had been talked of since 1784, but did 
not take definite shape until Simcoe had begun to build the town 
nine years later, The original scheme was to make this communi- 
cation a straight road, with townships fronting on it to east 
and west, running from some point on the Humber Trail to the 
Holland River. On September 24, 1793, Governor Simcoe set out 
with packhorses from the mouth of the Humber and, travelling at 
his usual slow rate, reached the end of the packhorse route near 
the Sixth Concession of King Township at about 6 p.m. on the 
e7th. The next morning he had to wait while two of the party 
went up river to bring the canoes which had been taken to the 
end of the old footpath above the marshes. The party had now 
to wade through a stretch of marsh before they could use their 
Canoes and this experience, by turning Simcoe against the Humber 
frail, was decisive in assuring the early settlement of the 
Upper: Holland. 

At their next camp, a short distance up the North 
Branch of the Holland, the Governor was visisted bya Ghver 
Called Great Sail, from whom he learnt of an easterly route from 
Lake Simcoe to Toronto. Simcoe appears to have determined to 
try this route on the return journey. After completing their 
trip down the Severn River to Matchedash Bay and returning the 
way they had come, they reached the Holland on October ll. 
Ascending the river they turned “into another river, and about 
two otclock got to the landing place at the red pine fort", 
This landing place was either Soldier's Bay or the Upper Landing, 
probably the latter to judge by the map of the expedition; but 
the “red pine fort" is more mysterious, If the name referred 
to an existing building or to the memory of a French post, this 


was the first habitation built in the watershed by white men. 
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It does not appear on any map and the only contemporary refer- 
ence to it that has been found is the one just quoted from the 
diary of Alexander MacDonnell. 

Simcoe's determination to follow a new path was 
now placing the expedition in difficulties. They were short of 
provisions and John Vincall, one of the Queen's Rangers, had cut 
a toe ‘almost off" on the 2nd and was still too lame to walk any 
distance. He was left with Messrs. MacDonnell and Givens and 
the latter's servant McEwen to subsist on a meagre portion of 
the supplies until a horse could be sent for them to the end of 
the Humber Bridle Path, The Governor, his staff, Alexander 
Aitken's survey party and a few Indians set out after dinner to 
find their way to Toronto Bay. 

Heavy rain came on and they camped “on the bank 
Ofevne Gast) Branch of Holland's River in a cedar SWeanip oo eet 
they followed the custom established by Simcoe on his journey to 
Detroit and sang "God Save the King" before sleeping, it was 
possibly the first time the National Anthem was heard in Holland 
Landing, for they were probably within the limits of the later 
Village. 

After setting out on the l2th the party lost the 
path several times before breakfasting on the East Branch about 
@ mile south of Armitage. By this time they were back on the 
trail that settlers were soon to convert into a wagon road, and 
in the afternoon they crossed the divide and camped on the Rast 
Branch of the Humber. The Governor and his staff seem to have 
believed that they were still lost on the 13th, when they had 
only one day's ration left. But Alexander Aitken, whose diary 
is the best source for this part of the journey, does not 
mention again losing the path and seems to have been in no doubt 
as to where they were, Aitken may have allowed them to believe 
they were dependent on the Governor's compass until they came 
On a surveyor's line at the Fourth Concession from the Bay 


(Zglinton Avenue). The last provisions had been eaten for 
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"breakfast" about 13 miles up thc trail. They caught a glimpse 
Of PLAKS Ontario before reaching the Fourth Concession, when the 
Suite were alrcady threatening to eat Jack Snap, the Governor's 
big dog, but it does not appear that he was really yim much 
danger of being sacrificed, The party reached the Moamp on 
Garrison Creek opposite Old Fort York before 3 p.m. on. Ottober 
14 - exactly three days from Helland Landing. 

The new route seened to suit Simcoe's purpose 
exactly. On October 19 he wrote to Dundas that he had “ascer-— 
tained by a Route hitherto unknown but to some Indian Hunters, 
that there is an easy Portage between York and the Waters which 
fall into Lake Huron of not more than thirty miles in extent, 
and through a Country perfectly calculated for agricultural 
Purposes". He proposed to have it surveyed in the Spring and 
hoped to "compleat the Military Street or Road the ensuing 
Autumn’, 

Simcoe was impatient to begin and it was hardly 
yet spring when Augustus Jones set out in February L7 OV GOnnan 
a straight line from the Bast Branch of the Holland to the 
Fourth Concession from the Bay in York Township. He had) with 
hima small detail of the Queen's Rangers and some Indians. The 
line was to run from the stake between Lots 20 and 21 in the 
Fourth ae seein from the Bay to the Indian Landing Place on 
the Hast Branch of the Holland. Which landing place was intend- 
fers notmlear.) The 1800 survey of Gwillimbury East shows 
tending Place" at the north-west corner of Lot 111 West» with 
the river running just west of Yonge Street, This notation ts 
repeated on a plan of the town of Gwillimbury, made at about the 
Same date with the statement that "It is reported that loaded 
boats can pass from hence into Lake Simcoe distance by water 
about 8 miles", Another "Landing Place” is marked at the pond 
at Soldier's Bay with the note that canoes could pass down the 
pond and river to the lake. Between the two is written "The 


Indians it is said carry across this neck", This seems to imply 
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apse 
a third landing for canoes higher up the river at the first 
shoal, A fourth appears on a new townplot made in eee SOUL 
Lot 118, East of Yonge Street, near the steamboat landing of 
Phe 1850's and 1840's; 

Simeoets "Landing Place" seems to have been the 
boat landing on Lot 111 and Jones began his line at this lot. 
The direction he took brought him to Eglinton Avenue 15 chains 
or 350 yards to the east of the road allowance between Lot 21 
and Lots 16 to 20, Concession III from the Bay. The double 
turn that this caused was not altered for more than Torty i vyeare. 

The new military road was given the name of the 
when Secretary for war, Sir George Yonge, At the beginning or 
May a large party of Queen's Rangers was sent to cut a track 
while other Rangers helped Alexander Aitken to lay off the lots. 
When the rangers were suddenly ordered to Niagara on military 
duty on August 15, 1794, the road had been cut beyond Thornhill. 
This cutting produced little more than a narrow Sleigh track 
with logs laid across the worst swamps. I¢ was still impassable 
for wagons. In September William Berezy agreed to make a wagon 
fond to Holland Landing in return for a free grant of: four 
desirable lots on Yonge Street which had been reserved to pay 
the soldiers who were to open the road, Although Berezy was 
exceedingly busy starting his settlement in Markham, he had 
improved and bridged the road as far as Langstaff by the end of 
November 1794, so that loaded wagons could pass over it. Sick- 
ness now broke out among his workmen and for this and other 
reasons he was unable to complete his contract. 

Nothing more was done except by settlers, until 
the war scare was over and the Rangers again available. [In 
January and February 1796 Augustus Jones with thirty Rangers 
completed the "opening" of the road to the Landing. This was 
not a wagon road such as Berezy's but a sleigh track with some 


bridging of streams and causewaying of swamps. In the watershed 
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he 
the settlers preferred to use the rough track they had made from 
the old trail where it ran east of the road through Lots 67 
to 87. 

In 1796 the clearing of half the road allowance 
became part of the duty of settlers along Yonge Street and this 
was extended to include “making" half the road ,.that, is, cutting 
the stumps low enough for a wagon to pass over and burning all 
logs and brush, Little attempt was made to enforce this until 
after 1798, but grantees in September and October 1799 were 
given only until Christmas to "make the road", Inspection in 
1801 showed that many were still dilatory and the road hardly 
passable in places, There had been some improvement and the 
enforcement of road duties became sveadily Sstricher, (fn sos 
@ bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly to make this 
possible, but it was not passed until the following year after 
a petition had been received from about 55 freeholders on Yonge 
Street. 

The upkeep of such a highway was ‘beyond the 
means of settlers. Certain roads were declared "Public High-- 
ways" and another Act passed to allow provincial funds to be 
applied to improving them. Dundas Street was improved under 
this Act, but not very much had been Spent on Yonge Street before 
it was repealed as unsatisfactory in 1806, New Acts for this 
purpose were introduced every year until 1812 and under them 
something seems to have been accomplished. On December 2) Loar 
the York Gazette reminded its "Yonge Street friends" that a 
general election was due in 1809 and that this was "the proper 
time to petition for a turnpike, for the obvious reason that the 
present House of Assembly will be proud by supporting such a 
beneficial and praiseworthy measure to leave a great and laud-— 
able example to their successors for emulation”, 

In England a "turnpike* meant a toll road Operat— 
ed by a road company, but the editor probably had in mind only 


a erant for "turnpiking", which in Upper Canada meant crowning 
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up the road from the sides with a plough, the outer furrows 
forming ditches, Usually when a road was turnpiked the wet 
patches were corduroyed and most of the stumps and large bould- 
ers removed, This fsa to have been done on Yonge Street in 
the next few years and when war broke out in 1812 there was 
something better than a bush trail from York to the Landing, 

The heavy traffic of the war years soon reduced 
all roads to an appalling state and partial repairs were needed 
in a short time. In 1814 a much larger sum was voted for the 
highways and the Commissioners appointed under earlier Acts 
were called on to examine the roads for which they were respon- 
Sible. The repairs carried out under this act resulted) in” a 
great improvement. In 1816 an intelligent traveller thought 
Yonge eiroes the best road he had seen above Montreal. This 
implies only that it was a fairly good dirt road in dry summer 
weather. It was still impassable in some seasons and always 


dangerously rough, but a great advance had been made since L794, 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE PIONEERS 


1. Settlement: 1794n1815 

The settlement of the watershed began soon after 
the granting of the first lots on Yonge Street, Applications 
had been received before the lots were all laiduort, Thestivey 
settler was probably living just south of Thornhill, when the 
Surveyor-General issued a notice on CU LY ema lho ie aa ore bob 
persons who had received assignments for lots on Dundas Street 
and Yonge Street that unless a house was built..on their lots: and 
occupied within one year they would forfeit their grants,* 

The terms of settlement duties up to that time 
had been the vague ones in use before ef o2s The settler had 
been required to “settle and improve" his holding, in practice 
this was interpreted as fulfilled by building some kind of cabin 
and making a small clearing. The settler was expected to do 
his share of road work when called on, but it was not definitely 
stipulated that he must clear half the road allowance in front 
OL Nake tee We) vee Even these requirements were not strictly enforced 
in the case of additional lands in the back concessions, 

The announcement with regard to the military 
roads was a sign of the Government's intention to enforce actual 
settlement along them, from) theilurst thervdefini pionmeague 
"house" on Yonge Street was taken to mean something better than 
eee with 4. lean-to Rae (later called a shanty) or a little 
cabin covered with bark. A real effort was made to see that 
the grantees on the street were in a position to build a proper 
house and to find a tenant if they themselves lived in York or 
elsewhere in the Province. settlers from the United States or 
Lower Canada could not have their grants confirmed until they 
became residents in Upper Canada and settlers who left the 


country were liable to forfeiture, 
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* Ontario Department of Lands and Forests; Survey Records, 
Letters Written No. 2, page 428, 
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The first grants were distributed in groups a 
few miles apart, for though the settlers were allowed some 
choice it was the policy of the Governor to provide houses at 
intervals for the convenience of travellers, In August 1794 
the northernmost dwelling was William Bond's “common Log House" 
on Lot 64, where he already had installed his farmer, Bond was 
planning to form a considerable settlement on the Ridges, though 
he had been somewhat discouraged when some Mississaugas robbed 
his farmer “even to the shirt on his back", The first actual 
settlers on the Upper Holland Watershed evidently wished to 
join this group if they could not obtain land near one of the 
groups farther down the street.* 

On August 2, 1794, Captain William Graham, a 
"reduced" Captain of the Duke of Cumberland's Provincial Regi- 
ment serving as os aN a | a ee in the Queen's Rangers, 
applied for a tract of land for himself and two men whom he 
Calle nis "servants". They had all three served in Loyalist 
Corps during the Revolutionary War and had come to Upper Canada 
trom ova Scotia, Graham was at that moment engaged in some 
public work of importance which seems to have kept him in York 
when the Rangers were ordered to Niagara. He was evidently 
considered to have some knowledge of building and one of his 
servants; Charles Fathers, was a mason, The other, Frederick 
Smith, seems to have been a farmer, and it was he who became 
the first resident settler in the watershed, t 

Graham was prevented from going to Niagara to 
push his petition until November 1794 and by then the lots he 
had indicated were all granted. He now asked by letter to the 


LS eh hs en sp npn os eee 


* William Bond to D. W. Smith, August 27, 1794 - Lands and 
Forests, Survey Records, Letters Received No. 2, pp. 562- 
563, Bond says that his "Farmers" were living in this house 
and that he meant to build "a good Country House on each" 

Pi eiie lots and open a tavern on one of these. For the 
robbery see Simcoe Papers, Vol. III; page 24 - Wm. Chewétt 
Poot, bs Littliehales, August 31, 1794, It must have occur- 
red at about the time Bond was writing to Smith, 


t Lands and Forests, Survey Records; Letters Received No. 2, 
page 525,& No. 3, pages 708-9 & 740-1. 
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curveyor-General for Lots 77, 78 and 79 on the east side of 
Yonge Street and was given 79 for Fathers, 78 for Smith and 
Vislorshinsel ft, Later he was granted Lot 76 on condition 
pivbouslding agmidl! on) it, As only Hee eden people were 
ever granted two lots on Yonge Street, Graham must have 
impressed the authorities as a suitable settler and a possible 
future magistrate, 

Frederick Smith seems to have gone to his lot not 
tavern than Feoruary: 75/1795, and by the following August he 
had built a house and made a clearing, He probably super- 
intended the improvements on Graham's lots and possibly on 
Fathers‘ also, Both had made small clearings and cut logs 
for houses, Several other grants had been made north of 
Lot 65, some possibly before those of Graham and his men, and 
four of the grantees on the west side had built houses. All 
of them were absentees;, who had little or no intention of 
becoming residents on Yonge Street, and they seem to have 
made no effort to find tenants. On the east side, James 
Pitney on Lot 66 had made an improvement and prepared to 
build a house, He may have been living at Bond Lake, for 
he was one of the hatters who were to work in William Bond's 
proposed hat factory. When this scheme fell through he 
moved to York, 

the Authorities were still trying to! be’ strict (in 
enforcing occupancy, In 1795 they refused to confirm the 
grants of even such influential absentees as William Jarvis 
until they could show that their farms were let to tenants. 
In 1796 the size of the house to be built on Yonge Street 
was set at 20 feet by 16 feet “in the clear", It was 
probably expected to have a loft or attic and houses "covered 
with bark" were being rejected, But the Land Board was not 
always consistent. There was some relaxation of pressure 
after Governor Simcoe went on leave in 1796, Karly in 1797; 
Patents were issued for all but one of the five grants in 


King Township between Lot 66 and Lot 82, although an inspection 
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ae 
in August showed no occupants and no additional improvements. 
On the east side Frederick Smith, Charles Fathers and James 
Pitney received patents, although the two last were "at York" 
and were letting their little clearings run to brush, Captain 
Graham had two hands on his lot and both he and Smith had en- 
larged their clearings and by the following year both had houses 
which met the requirements, 

The inspection of June 1798 showed some increase 
in residents on the street as a whole and added one more actual 
settler within the watershed - Henry Harman on 77 West. The 
majority of the houses were, like Harmants, smaller than the 
minimum size, the clearings less than the required five acres, 
and nothing is said of any clearing of half the road allowance; 
which now formed part of the settlement duty, There may have 
been two other families resident, for two small log houses are 
reported on Lots 61 and 82 East. Only one of these lots had 
been granted, so that one or both of these families will have 
been squatters,* 

Unless there were other squatters farther north, 
these three to five households were the only ones in the water- 
shed in the summer of 1798, Two new developments were now to 
affect settlement in this area, The first of these was the 
coming of the French Royalists, The proposal to settle a group 
of refugees in Upper Canada had been made some four or five 
years before, but now it was announced that a party was on its 
way and that other parties might be expected to follow. In the 
face of some reluctance on the part of the Executive Council it 
was decided to place these veterans of the army of La Vendée on 
Yonge Street as a military settlement.t On October 22, 1798; 


when the party had already left Montreal for Kingston, a list 


ee 


—— 


* For Augustus Jones! Reports of August 1797 and June 1798 
see Lands and Forests; Survey Records; Letters Received 
No. 6, pages 1904~6,and No. 8, pages 250-3, 


Meeheshoyalist rising in La Vendée, a district of Brittany, 
had been supported by a British expeditionary force. 
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Ph oe 
was prepared of all grants on Yonge Street, showing which lots 
were vacant or could be thrown open for non-compliance with 
settlement duties, Since most of the vacant lots were north 
‘ of the Ridges, it was proposed to reserve the front of King 
and the whole of Whitchurch for the French and even to throw 
Open some unoccupied lots for which patents had been issued. 

In the end it was not found practicable to re- 
voke patents and since all the first party of French were placed 
in Vaughan and Markham Townships, the reserve on Whitchurch was 
not required, It was not rescinded until October 1799, but 
a number of locations had by then been made on this part of 
Yonge Street. However, by focussing attention on the condition 
of Yonge Street beyond the Ridges, the affair of the French 
Loyalists helped to hasten both the settlement and the improve- 
ment of the road. The Government now began to direct settlers 
to the area and to press for the completion of road work, 
stressing this even more than house-building. 

The second development to affect this area was 

the decision of some fur-traders in Montreal to use GLHIUS routes 
They are said to have begun to draw their goods and boats up 
Yonge Street with oxen in 1798, Such activity would be bound 
to increase the demand for lots and the drastic reduction in the 
Meeewcharzed for deeds would also have its effect, The grants 
made in 1799 still include some absentees and some York trades~ 
men, who, as Captain Graham Be: would never make farmers. 
They also included some whose names were to be well known in 
the neighbourhood a century later, such as the two Codys and 
Isaac Phillips in King above Aurora and Stephen Barbaree, who 
became one of the first constables of Whitchurch, 

These men belonged to a type which had been 
coming to Canada since 1794, but were now arriving in much 
greater numbers. They came chiefly from the old Middle Colo# 
nies; in most cases from Pennsylvania, and though many were 
poor men, with little more than they could carry on their backs, 


Others had been in easier circumstances, and brought with them 
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=O 
the stock of their established farms and their household goods 
piled on wagons. In 1800 the Gazette reported the departure 
of a large number of ae from Pennsylvania heading for 
Upper Canana, and some of these may have been Quakers bound for 
Whitchurch, King or Gwillimbury, 

These settlers were now being more warmly wel- 
comed than they had been from 1796 to 1799, Governor Simcoe 
had been inclined to look on all of them as "passive Loyalists", 
returning to their allegiance; but the President and Council 
of the interregnum, active Loyalists almost to a man, had 
viewed them with more suspicion, Governor Hunter was probably 
under no illusion as to their loyalty in the past, but he rea- 
lized that they were peaceful law-abiding people, alarmed at the 
apparent anarchy prevailing in the new republic. They chose 
to seek cheap lands in Canada rather than in the Territories, 
because there they believed that they would be free from the 
threat of Indian wars and rebellions, from land speculators 
and disputes over State boundaries, ) 

For these reasons they included groups of 
Mennonites, Tunkers and Quakers, all of whom rejected violence 
for reasons of conscience. It was the Quakers who were to be 
the chief settlers in Whitchurch and the adjoining parts of 
King and Gwillimbury, though some Mennonites also entered these 
townships. From October 5, 1799, when the Chief Justice asked 
for a list of vacant lots and located three settlers in King 
south of Aurora,* to mid-summer 1801, when John Stegman reported 
on settlement duties,t a steady stream of such settlers was 
entering the area, They included the two Nathaniel Gambles, 
father and son; at whose house the township meetings were held 
for many years, and Timothy Rogers, regarded as the leader of the 
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* Lands and Forests, Survey Records; Letters Received No, 9 
page 669, For further correspondence re. grants in this 
Prespseenibid..No. 9s pages, 543; 668,670 and» 701-2, 


t Lands and Forests, Survey Records; Surveyors! Letters - 
Stegman, pages 243-262, 
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Quakers, on Lot 95 East and six other Rogers on the lots in 

King from 90 to 96, Timothy Rogers had bought several improved 
lots south of his grant and other families, like the Armitages, 
also bought improved farms, By August 1801 almost every lot 
Pron ?O 00,96 inclusive on both sides of the street had improve- 
ments, usually with an Occupied house, South of 76 there seems 
to have been only one resident before Bond Lake and the absen- 
tees were neglecting their duties. Nortin of Lot vos sean 
Gwillimbury, were more "followers of Timothy Rogers" who had 
arrived after August 1800 and so could not be expected to have 
completed their duties, 

The lots on Yonge Street could not accommodate 
all the Quakers and it was in 1800 that settlement really began 
in the back concessions, Augustus Jones had surveyed the 
second and half of the third concessions in Whitchurch and a 
corresponding area in King in 1797, A number of grants had 
been made about that time and some patents were issued, but in 
every case these were additional lands granted to absentees, 
who made no effort to improve them, There is ne evidence of 
the presence of squatters or tenants before 1800. 

In 1800 John Stegman completed the survey of King 
and carried that of Whitchurch to the Fifth Concession. He 
finished the township in 1801, being paid: with a block) of) lope. 
some lands had already been assigned to absentees in these con- 
cessions, but enough lots seem to have been kept open or for- 
feited to allow the Quaker settlement to spread eastwards to 
Pleasantville and Pine Orchard before L605. Stegman located 
a group on the south Townline in 1801, which included some 
families, such as the Randalls and Pearsons, who later moved 
north into the watershed and some of these were Pennsylvania 
Quakers, settlers of other origins also came into the water- 
Shed from this direction, including some Germans from Markham, 

These concessions had their full complement of 
Crown and Clergy Reserves, amounting to two-sevenths of the Lots 


and in the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Concessions of Whitchurch 
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there were large blocks of ‘reserves to make up those omitted on 
Yonge Street. These extra reserves blocked settlement north 
of Musselmants Lake in Concession VIII, south of Ballantrae in 
Concession VII and at the headwaters of the Vandorf Branch in 
Concession VI, None of these Clergy Reserves had been rented 
before 1812, but some of those farther east were leased in 
1802-8, a sign of the keen demand for land in the area. At 
about the same time a number of absentees in Whitchurch began 
to take out their patents, probably as a preliminary to selling 
some land to settlers, The way was thus opened for some 
settlement around Bogartown, where John Bogart rented Clergy 
Reserve Lot 30, Concession II, in 1802, and around Vandorf and 
Wesley Corners, where there were a few vacant lots in Concessions 
eel vand: TV, Other Owners, like Captain Graham, who retained 
most of his 2,000 acres in Concessions II and III, were now 
an a better position to find tenants, 

The same process was going on more slowly in 
Concessions II and III of King and Gwillimbury East. Gwillim- 
bury was entirely vacant in 1798 except for a grant of one lot 
at the Upper Landing. some of the Quakers on Yonge Street 
took additional lands in this section and there are not Likely 
to have been many residents before 1805. In Kingalmosuva uh 
the unreserved lots in the Second Concession up to 29 had been 
granted to absentees, several of them women, and those above 
were mostly taken up by settlers along Yonge Street. Actual 
settlement in this section was slow before 1814.— Only one 
tere, Lot in King Township had been let by 1812. Only 33 
families, totalling 160 souls, were returned for the whole of 
King Township in 1809, A table prepared in March of \that year 
and found among the papers of Thomas Ridout,* Acting Surveyor- 
General, gives different figures for King Township. These 


probably represent corrections not entered in the Township 


records, Asi the table includes: all. the Home District it¢wihl 
—_— = SEES: = a eI: nt oS a ee 
* 


Edgar, M., "Ten Years in Upper Canada" (Ridout Papers), 1890, 
page 27, 
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be of interest to extract the figures for those townships in the 


watershed with some adjoining townships for comparison. 


"NUMBER OF INHABITANTS RETURNED BY THE TOWN CLERKS OF THE 
HOME DISTRICT, PROVINCE OF UPPER CANADA, TAKEN IN MARCH 1809:" 


Township 


Town of York Hee 
Township of York 126 
Scarborough ele 
Etobicoke ey, 
Pickering 35 
Markham Zo 
Vaughan 60 
Whitchurch 

and Uxbridge ee pee 
East Gwillimbury 79 69 
West Gwillimbury Aes 12 
North Gwillimbury Nie v5 


King L5 | 50 


(Toronto, Trafalgar, Nelson; two Flamboroughs, Beverly 
and Waterloo Townships - Total 1,224 - Average 175) 
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Number in 1809 DESO lem eee S 
Number in 1805 LP SOSO 870 
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The table well illustrates the comparatively 
rapid settlement that had gone on since 1799. Uxbridge Town- 
ship remained sparsely settled until after 1850, so that it may 
be assumed that at least 70 per cent of the families listed 
were living in the eastern half of Whitchurch, most of them 
. within the watershed. This was true also of the surprisingly 
large settlement in Gwillimbury East. The movement of the 
Pietocen of Peace or "Davidites" to Sharon can as yet have had 
Only a moderate effect on this township. In Gwillimbury East 
the thirteen heads of households exactly correspond to the 
number of patentees on the west side of Yonge Street, then part 
of that township. Almost all the families in King were living 


close to Yonge Street. The difference between the 33 heads of 
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ase 
families returned at the King Town Meeting and the 45 adult 
males reported to Ridout, is probably chiefly composed of "farm 
servants" and unmarried squatters returned later, but 3 children 
under 16 years appear to have been added to the LVS. 

There was a very slight increase in the numbers 
reported at Town Meetings in’ King in the next two years, due 
possibly to more correct listing as well as to new arrivals. 
After the outbreak of war some settlers seem to have left King 
Township and the numbers returned are lower for a few years’, 
The minutes of early Town Meetings in the other townships have 
not survived or at least contain no figures of population. It 
is likely that the numbers in Whitchurch increased slowly and 
that some settlers abandoned their farms in Gwillimbury West. 
The growing numbers of the Davidites would cause some increase 
in Gwillimbury East. 

It was a small and isolated community that was 
visited by Nathan Bangs, the Methodist missionary, in 1804. He 
found the Quakers friendly, hospitable and religious. They 
welcomed him to their meetings and heard his preaching with 
pleasure, But since they refused to adopt the Methodist 
church organization and system of worship, he wrote them down 
as Stubborn and ignorant. He also thought them poor and rather 
backward, not realizing, perhaps; how recently they had come to 
their lands,* 

When Governor Gore followed Simcoe's example 
in 1807 by making a journey of inspection to Matchedash Bay, 
the settlement was already changing its character, In 1804 
it was composed almost wholly of farmers, but it could not be 
long before the growing settlement and traffic brought men who 
were looking not for farms but for good locations for taverns, 
mills and merchants! stores, One of the first of these whose 
coming was of importance to the area, seems to have moved from 
York early in 1805, 

Blisha Beman had come to Canada from the State 
of New York, arriving at York in 1795, where he began what were 


described much later as his "great and arduous exertions ...., 


* Abel Stevens, "Life and Times of Nathan Bangs" (New York, 1863) 
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The centre of old Newmarket — looking north up Main Street from the site of the 

Beeman-Robinson house. In 1828 Borland & Roe’s Store stood to the right, John 

Cawthra’s on the site of the brick house on the left. This house seems to have been built 
around 1840 and “improved” about twenty-five years later. 
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Redrawn from a sketch in Robertson's Lendmarks of Toronto. 


The oldest house in Newmarket — the Beeman-Robinson house as it may have looked 
in 1825. This house much altered is still standing on Eagle Street. 
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--.in providing provisions for the town", His thoughts soon 
began to turn to the country to the northward, and in 1797 he 
offered in a petition ito the Land Board to settle either at the 
Landing or "on the Matchdash River" with two labourers, He was 
willing to clear land and build buildings; provide beds, food 
and fodder for travellers; to let horses and operate a ferry 
on the Holland River and Lake Simcoe; to move his family there 
"as soon as they can be conveyed there in sleighs" and "to * 
erect a Substantial Grist Mill & Saw Mill as soon as the progress 
of the neighbouring Settlements will admit", In\ return he asked 
only "One Thousand Acres of Land", 

Beman's Petition was approved on ADVIL LS yale poe. 
and he wes allowed to purchase 1,000 acres on the usual terms of 
sixpence Currency per acre plus the cost of survey. This 
brought his holdings to the ey eee maximum granted to pro- 
minent settlers, often on much less arduous terms. 

Before Beman could carry out his plans, family 
troubles put any move into the wilderness out of the question 
foria’ time: About this time his wife became serioushy? 2ieivand 
his daughter Susannah may also have been ailing by 1800, 

Susannah Beman died on April 14, 1801; and was followed oy her 
mother on August 31, "after a long illness", About thirteen 
months later Elisha Beman married Esther Sayre, widow of 
Christopher Robinson, Deputy Surveyor-General of Woods and 
Forests and a member of the Legislative Assembly. 

This marriage enhanced Bemants position by bring-— 
ing him into closer touch with the governing Broup;, butettyavec 
increased his responsibilities. Christopher Robinson had died 
suddenly in November 1798, when the youngest of his five sur- 
viving children, William Benjamin, was less than one year old, 
The eldest, Peter, was then about thirteen, He was provided 
for two years later by being made Clerk of the Court of Requests, 


but the family had few resources, except two town lots in York, 


The River Severn, 
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a recentiy "improved" farm of more than 200 acres on Ashbridge'ts 
Bay and claims as Loyalists to more than 3,000 acres of addi- 
tional and family lands. In 1803 Mr, and Mrs, Beman were taking 
steps to settle their affairs in York, winding up Christopher 
Robinson's estate and placing John Beverly Robinson, the second 
son, at school in Kingston, Beman was evidently looking for a 
mill seat on the communication to Matchedash, On the last day 
of September, 1803, he negotiated a purchase of Lot 92 East from 
Simon McMertrie, a resident in York who had improved it and 
received his patent the previous year. 

On the north-east corner of Lot 92 was the upper 
of the two mill seats marked by Stegman on his map of 1801. 
But this:was. so close to the lower mill seat on Lot 93 East 
(where the dam still stands in Newmarket) that a dam of any 
height on the latter would render it useless, Lot 93 had been 
improved and patented in 1802 by Joseph McMurtrie, a mason in 
York, and sold a few months later to Timothy Rogers, Rogers, 
who was himself a millwright, had permitted (and probably 
assisted) Joseph Hill to build a grist mill on this lot and 
this mill ground its first bushel of wheat before Christmas ; 
eee 

When Beman discovered that Hill's mill seat inter- 
fered with his own, he appears to have entered into negotiations 
With Hill to purchase his mill and house, Hill obtained legal 
possession of Lot 93 from Rogers early in 1804 and in October 
bought the whole of Lot 92 from Beman, giving in exchange the 
Boel half of Lot 93 and reserving the right to use water power 
from the east end of the dam. 

tt will have been at this time that Joseph Hill 
leased Crown Reserve Lot 33 in the Second Concession of Whit- 
church, This adjoins Lot 93 to the east and was a good loca- 
tion for mills using power from the dam, It was most probably 
here that Hill started a small tannery and most likely a saw- 
mill, for the two went together as a distillery did with a grist 


ee or. store, Lot 33 also includes a mill site on Bogart'ts 
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Creek, and it was possibly Hill who first established 2 carding 
and fulling mill on the Site of Eli Gorham's later woollen 
factory. A business card of the Owners of this factory of 1878 
bears the words "established 1809", and if these refer to the 
Newmarket mill, they imply a tradition that this woollen mill 
Wao set Mp during Hill's ownership of the lease, Kli Gorham 
zis reported to have come to Newmarket "before 1812 and started 
a woollen mill soon after" his arrival, He must have sublet 
the mill site from Hill or Beman, for it remained Crown property 
until the lot was granted to King's College,* 

Joseph Hill's ambitions were too large for his 
resources, He sold the lease of Lot 33, Con. Ii, “tor BlLisha 
Deman,y probably in 18i1l-12, and mortgaged his other property 
at Newmarket to Quetton St. George. This mortgage was fore- 
closed in 1812 and Peter Robinson, now a man of about twenty- 
seven, bought in the whole property at the Sheriff's sale, By 
these complicated transactions the Beman-~Robinson family was 
by 1812 in control of most of the business then carried on in 
the hamlet that was to become the village of Newmarket, Theix 
store, their first mills and probably their distillery were all 
in operation by 1805, 

Elisha Beman may have moved to Whitchurch at the 
end of 1803, but it is more likely that he brought his family 
with the first sleighing at the end of the following year, He 
is not listed among the householders of York in Maren 2605. 

A certificate sworn before him as justice of the peace in April 
is dated "Whitchurch", From that date he figures with Captain 
Graham of Whitchurch and Captain James Fulton of King as the 

active magistrates in this section of Yonge Street. Later in 
1805 he applies for an innkeeper's licence, but for some reason 
this was not recommended. It is not known whether Beman ever 


‘ 
tes ee 


* Elisha Beman says in his will that Lot 33 had been "leased 
to Joseph Hill and purchased by me", As no patent was 
issued before the one to King's College in 1828, this must 
refer to a purchase of the lease, 
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oe 
kept an inn or whether there was one at Newmarket before 1812.* 

In 1814 Newmarket is said to have contained two 
frame houses and several log buildings, Most of these were 
probably standing in 1812, One of the frame houses was then 
occupied by Thomas Millard, miller for Peter Robinson, Rs 
Stood near the river and was washed away by the flood of 1878, 
The other, occupied by Elisha Beman, was directly opposite 
Main Street on the south side of Water Street, This house 
was probably the older of the two and may have been built 
before 1810.7 The presence of two frame houses makes it very 
probable that there was a sawmill at Newmarket, for frame 
buildings were rarely undertaken until sawn lumber was available. 
"Beman's Corners" now provided all the services then required 
by a farming community, but it did not owe all its importance 
Cons m1 1s Elisha Beman was also trading with the Indians 
for furs and it is possible that other traders were using the 
post before 1814, 

There was at least one other sawmill in the area 
besides the one at Newmarket, Wilmot'ts plan of the Gwillimbury 
Townplot of 1611 shows "Eves's Sawmill” on the site of the later 
eee Mids! at Holiand Landing, John Eves had patented Lot 108 
East of Yonge Street in 1808 and had been constable of Gwillim- 
bury Township.** There may have been some other sawmills, but 
these two would probably suffice for the demand, which must have 


been very limited, The settlers were evidently improving their 


The only licence issued in Whitchurch in 1800-11 was to 
Nathaniel Gamble, who had settled near Amitage in 1800, 
Early Town Meetings were held at this house, which was 
probably kept by Nathaniel Gamble, Junior on his father's 
homestead, Lot 89 Bast of Yonge Street. 


t It has been held that this was the house built by Joseph 
ait in LS0l and sold by him to Beman in 1804, Thies dis 
not impossible but as there is no mention of a sawmill in 
connection with Hill's original mill it seems more likely 
that Beman built the house after one had been set up. He 
may have used part of the loan that was subscribed by his 
friends in York to recoup him for the loss of his house 
and store there which were burnt in 1808, 

** John Eves (or Eaves) later moved to the neighbourhood of 

Sharon, 
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houses with figors and partitions of sawn boards, but frame 
houses were not numerous in country districts in 1812 and it is 


not likely that there were any frame farm houses in the water- 


shed, 


&e The War of 1812-15 

phe War of LSU dag: not) touch tneuwatenoned 
directly, but had an even greater effect on its development 
than on other settled parts of the Province. The Quakers, 
Mennonites and Tunkers were excused from active service in the 
militia, but had to serve with their teams as transport or pro- 
vide substitutes, The other inhabitants of the area of mili- 
tary age served in the York Militia or in the volunteer flank 
companies formed fOveective service ani ol 2s The rifle company 
raised and commanded by Peter Robinson was at the capture of 
Detroit and later did good service at Michilimakinac, A 
detachment of York Militia was at the Battle of Queenston 
Heights and remained on the Niagara Frontier until December, 
1812, when they were recalled to York, The First York, Mi ligia 
Flank Company was still part of the York command in 1813 when 
the Americans landed at the Humber, It may have taken part in 
the hotly-fought skirmishes near Sunnyside, The company then 
retreated to Kingston with the rest of General Sheaffets com- 
mand, 

After the capitulation of York the Americans sent 
parties up Yonge Street to commandeer Supplies), but vat rasiimon 
likely that they penetrated beyond the Ridges. The absence of 
some able-bodied men on military service of one form or another 
would upset the life of the area and cause hardship to some 
families, but there were some compensations, The'troops Tres 
quired far more supplies than Upper Canada could produce. There 
was a ready market for every kind of farm produce at steadily 
rising prices, The army paid in cash, so that more gold and 
Silver was circulating than ever before, or for many years after 
1816. The enemy's activities on Lake Erie made that route to 


the west unsafe before they achieved control in 1813, Asa 
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Old house on the Gwillimbury Townplot at the Upper Landing. This was probably the 
house for which Joseph Johnson took out an innkeepers licence in 1820. It has 
recently been restored. 


Dressed-log house on the western part of 

the plot, possibly an early one improved 

after 1850. Two hearths would make 

such a house “Taxable”. There are others 

on the plot with the logs covered by 
later facings. 


The Holland Landing Anchor. Forged in 
England for the shipyard on Georgian 
Bay, the anchor was teamed up Yonge 
Street in 1815 after the Peace Treaty had 
already been signed at Ghent. When the 
Naval Reserve was sold it was left lying 
near Soldiers Bay where the teamsters 
had abandoned it. In 1870 it was moved 
to the “driving park’ granted to the 
Village of Holland Landing from the 
Gwillimbury Townplot. 
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result the other ways of renching Lake Huron became still more 
important, and of these Yonge Street was the shortest and 
cheapest. The north-west treffic increased before the esta- 
blishment of the Naval Station and in 1814-15 a very large 
quantity of stores passed up to the landing, These included 
heavy goods for the dockyard as well as cannon for arming the 
vessels and protecting the post. The resources of the district 
must heve been strained to provide teams for this transport. 
The annoyance of having oxen and horses commandeered at incon- 
venient times would be compensated by payment in hard money for 
food, lodging and fodder, It must have been disturbing, to the 
quiet Quaker families to have troops billeted on them, who 
drank, smoked and swore and were notoriously careless (Wi tit ances 

A store house and some log huts were now built 
atv oOldiers! Bay. Part of the traffic was carried on sleighs 
by way of Newmarket to Roche's Point, where the Government had 
also surveyed a townsite in WM ext niies great deals, including 
much of the heavy freight, was teamed to the Landings and 
carried by water to Kempenfeldt Bay. When the dockyard was 
proposed, the local militia was sent to cut pert: olUeher road 
from the site of Barrie in preparation for its being "made" by 
ea detachment of soldiers under Dr, Dunlop the following spring.* 

The opening of this road was to be of the greatest 
importance to the Holland area, though the military traffic seems 
to have decrensed sharply in 1815, It left a monument in the 
great forged anchor that still lies in the park near the old 
landing places, This was made in England for a large vessel 
Peang built at the Nottawasaga and teamed with enormous trouble 
up Yonge Street until it had almost reached the Landing Place. 
Here, according to the story, a horseman overtook the teamsters 
with the news that peace had been officially declared and the 


anchor was abandoned with cheers where it rested, 


NY a 


* A townplot in Kempenfeldt Bay and settlement road to 
Georgian Bay had been surveyed in 1811, Kdgar, "Ten Years 
in Upper Canada" (Ridout Papers), 1890, page 5k, 
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When this occurred in 1815, the abandonment was 
intended to be only temporary, for, until the Rush-Bagot Treaty 
of 1818, there was little reason to suppose that the dockyards 
would cease work altogether, Even after this treaty limited 
armaments on the lakes to a few small police vessels, the 
Government proposed to put the smaller naval stations into "cold 
storage" and maintained small garrisons at Drummond Island and 
the naval posts, In 1818-20 reservations were made at 
Penetanguishene and permanent buildings put up to house the 


* But the volume of traffic was much less than 


garrisons, 
during the war and no military or naval reserve was made on the 


Holland until more than twenty years later.t 


* The Naval Post and Dockyard had been moved to the Notta~ 
wasaga in 1815 


t Probably because the land was Crown Property. 
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CHAPTER 3 
CHANGING ECONOMY: 1816-1853 


A Development to 1840 


The Northwest traffic over the Yonge Street 
route fell off sharply when steamers began’ to, ply. on the: Great 
Lakes. It was cheaper to send heavy goods by Niagara Falls to 
the western posts, in spite of the Llengeeni ois trewytrea pei) By 
June 1816 only one schooner was in use on Lake Simcoe and it 
sufficed for all the summer traffic. The few inhabitants at 
the Landings gave a gloomy account of their prospects to 
John Goldie, a naturalist who stayed a week at "the farthest 
house" on Yonge Street in 1816, from June 27 to J aye ibe, 


Goldie was crossing Upper Canada on foot from 


Montreal, gathering specimens of plants and insects as he went. 


But, though botany was his chief interest’; he. recorded an his 
diary some valuable observations on other phenomena, including 
the human fauna encountered. Though parts of Goldie's diary 
have been reprinted more than once, the account ‘of his side 
trip to Lake Simcoe is worth quoting for the lightsit: throws 


on conditions in the area in the first years after the war. 


Goldie lett Yorks by six asm.ion June 27). but did 


not reach the Landing until evening, for he had "gone on 
slowly" because of the unusual heat, 


"At nine a.m. the thermometer stood at 84. The 

roads were now again become remarkably dry and dusty, 
so that when any wheeled carriage passed I was in- 
volved in a cloud of dust which was extremely dis- 
agreeable (sic), This was the best road that I 

have seen in Upper Canada, and since I left York 
there have been more waggons travelling this road 
than on all those I have seen since I left Montreal." 


The reduction of Northwest freight had not solved the traffic 
problem, for wartime shortages still prevailed to the benefit 


of the Yonge Street farmers, 


The Holland Marshes proved a good hunting ground 


for rare plants and curious insects. Common insects were 


rather too plentiful: 
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June 28 - "As the house at which I stop is situated 

in the midst of woods and marshes the mousquitoes 

have been exceedingly troublesome these two days 

je Bock ree ee Ey ia ies impossible to sleep during the night, 

for they are quite as plentiful and every way as 

mischieveus as during the day.” 
This remark, taken with Goldie's description of the river, 
confirms the idea that "the farthest house was Amos West's, 
This is shown on the 1811 plan between Soldiers! Bay and the 
"Indian Landing”, later the steamboat landing. West and his 
neighbours were vague as to the breadth of Lake Simcoe, but 
they told Goldie it was between thirty and forty miles long, 
probably including Lake Couchiching in their estimate. He 
goes on: 

"On the South side there is what is called a river, 

which although of no great breadth has yet sufficient 

depth to allow schooners to come to the Upper Landing 

Place which is nine miles from the Lake and thirty- 

six from York. This river apparently is Stagnant and 

the water has more the appearance of flowing from the 

Lake than into it,” 
He then gives a tolerably exact account of the portage to 
Georgian Bay and makes the statement about the traffic over aGy, 
given above, Goldie thought this traffic was likely to revive 
before long. A company of the 70th Regiment had arrived on the 
evening of July 3, coming from Drummond Island where they had 
been stationed since 1814. They had been relieved by two 
companies of the 68th Regiment, who must have passed through 
the Landing a short time before Goldie's arrival. 

Four days of rain had ended that evening, so 
that Goldie was able to observe a comet with a Lone tai phat 
appeared to the north-west on July 4. 

"Some superstitious people here are firm in the 

belief that it prognosticates a war with the United 

States, as one appeared before the late war. All 

around this part of the country you hear of wars 

and rumours of war." 
The following day he started for York at ten a.m., his specimen 
book doubtless as crammed with rare plants and his hat with 
insects as when he had arrived in York from Montreal. As he had 


a fine cool day and had started so Late, Ne | toot easy cand 


walked only twenty-four miles before stopping for the night. 
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The winter traffic by Newmarket and Roche's 
point was not affected by the use of steam on Lake Erie. 
Newmarket at the time of Goldie's visit was experiencing a 
burst of prosperity that changed the little mill hamlet into 
one of the more flourishing villages of the ‘Home’ District: 
During the war the Indians had begun coming to trade in greater 
numbers and voyageurs from Deonnend Island were bringing their 
furs all the way to Newmarket for sale, William Roe began his 
long association with the village in 1814. He formed a partner- 
ship with Andrew Borland and William Laughton and in 1816 they 
bought five acres from Elisha Beman on the north side of Water 
Street between Main Street and the river. Here they built the 
store occupied by Roe for more than sixty years. A few years 
later John Cawthra built a third store on the opposite corner 
of Main and Water Streets. 

The return to normal conditions tended to move 
the fur trade farther north, and when the Government moved the 
distribution of Indian presents and Treaty payments to Holland 
Landing the Indians gathered there in large numbers once a year. 
The Newmarket firms, however, managed to retain a large share 
in this trade by establishing posts beyond Lake Simcoe and later 
at the Landings, Borland, Laughton and Roe had a post at the 
Narrows oes aes Lakes Simcoe and Couchiching, where Andrew 
Borland seems usually to have lived, Later Captain Laughton 
moved to the Upper Landing, Peter and William Robinson were 
also concerned in this northern trade, probably with the help 
of their stepfather, and the latter's son, Eli Beman, was 
operating a schooner on Lake Simcoe. The Indian trade increased 
during the early 1820's and was probably at its peak about 1825, 
When settlers began to move north of the lake in larger numbers, 
the regular fur trade necessarily declined, though the annual 
assemblies to receive the presents continued to bring hundreds of 
Indians from far to the north and west to camp on the open 


spaces of the Gwillimbury Townplot. Visitors came from York 
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to see the ceremonies and travellers were again using the route 
to reach the western posts, now controlled by the Hudson's Bay 
Company which had absorbed the rival Northwest Company. How- 
ever, even when Elisha Beman died in 1821 the Newmarket traders 
were at least as much concerned with the settlers across the 
Holland in Gwillimbury West and beyond Lake Simcoe as with the 
Indians, 

Flisha Beman had left his house and fifty acres 
in Newmarket to his widow for life, so that it was in his 
mother's house that William Robinson entertained Sir John 
Franklin in 1825 on the way to his second overland expedition 
in the Arctic, Franklin himself mentions this visit, which 
became the best remembered event of the 1820's. He was already 
famous for his first exploration of about five years earlier, 
and the mystery surrounding his death twenty years later and 
Lady Franklin's stubborn insistence on solving it impressed 
his name on the public mind, 

Immigration into Upper Canada and ‘the granting 
of Crown Land to settlers had both ceased during the war. 
Though land grants were resumed in 1815, in the Home District 
it was seven years before the number of grants approached the 
yearly average of 1805-12, By’ that time the great) influx of 
immigrants from overseas was well begun, though still small 
compared to that of the thirties and forties, The authorities 
had foreseen this movement (checked since before the American 
war) and had begun to prepare for it as soon as peace in Europe 
seemed assured, The treaty payments distributed at Holland 
Landing included part of the price of huge areas bought from 
the Mississaugas and other Chippewas in 1818-25. These con~ 
nected the Crown Lands on the Ottawa with those on Lake Simcoe 
and opened almost all the area south of Georgian Bay to settle-- 
ment whenever it should be required, With the possibility of 
fresh trouble with the United States always in mind, a settle- 


ment policy was adopted that influenced the development of 
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Upper Canada until 1841. To provide easier and more secure 
movement of troops and material in case of war, settlement was to 
be directed chiefly to the interior lines of communication, 
especially the water routes. These were being explored at this 
time with a view to improving them by deepening channels and 
making canals around rapids and over divides. Among others, 
canals were proposed from the branches of the Holland to the 
Humber and Rouge, and from Lake Simcoe to the River Trent and 
Georgian Bay, Nothing effective was done about these schemes, 
though a considerable sum had been spent on the Trent below 
Fenelon Falls by 1841 and the Humber-Holland Canal continued 
to be talked of after the railways had made it unnecessary. 
However, the settlements that were to protect these lines of 
communication and the settlement roads opened in connection 
with them had a marked effect on the development of the area. 

Until 1826 the Government was concerned with 
military settlements on the Rideau-Ottawa System (the only 
canal actually completed as a public work at this’ time). How- 
ever, orders were given for townships in the newly purchased 
lands and for townships in the old purchases to be completed. 
The contract for the survey of the back concessions of Cwillim- 
bury West was given in May 1819 to Gabriel Lount, who had come 
to Canada in 1811 and bought Lot 84 East of Yonge Street, one 
mgbonnortnivot Aurora,  Lount was an English surveyor who had 
practised for twenty-five years in Pennsylvania before moving 
to Yonge Street. He had recently become a Deputy Provincial 
Surveyor "in order to instruct a Son in the practice of Sur- 
veying, to whom he has already taught the Theory", Gabriel 
Lount freely confessed that he was too old to do much work in 
the bush and it was George Lount, assisted by his elder brother, 
Samuel, who carried out the actual work of this survey and later 
laid out several adjoining townships under contracts taken by 


their father and other qualified surveyors, 
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Settlers began to cross into the new survey of 
Gwillimbury West in 1819, The first crossing was south-east 
of Bradford at the end of the Fifth Concession where there was 
a ferry. From that point they spread north and westward. More 
es in the early 1820's, after a causeway and bridge had been 
built with government help near the present highway. This 
movement could not compare in numbers to that of the thirties, 
when the Government began to direct immigrants to the area. 
But even before 1826 it was bringing a village into existence 
at Holland Landing and enabling the settlers in this part oF 
Yonge Street to sell their lots to advantage and move to new 
locations in the back concessions. Yonge Street was for a time 
the only road to this whole northern region. Until mills were 
built and stores opened in the new townships the settlers there 
had to depend for these services on those near Yonge Street, 
It was at this time that sawmills were built in King Township 
and that the interior concessions of that township really began 
to be occupied, as settlement advanced in the townships to the 
west and north. The movement of settlers up the road to Roche's 
and Jackson's Points (soon to be named the "Queen Street") 
was producing a similar effect on the western parts of Whit- 
church and Gwillimbury Fast. 

The change was particularly noticeable at 
Newmarket, The village that Franklin visited in 1825 was a 
larger place than it had been eleven years earlier. It had had 
a. tavern of some sort since 1820 at least, There were probably 
already some tradesmen - such as a hatter, whose trade was 
directly connected with that in fur. But by 1828 there had been 
some important additions. A "common" school had been opened and 
a post office set up with William Robinson as postmaster. 
Joseph Hewitt had built a comfortable frame inn, which as the 
"North American Hotel" was to be the centre of many activities 
up to and after the coming of the railway. There was a small 


meeting-house and the first cabinetmaker's shop had been opened. 
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There were still only two frame dwellings, but there were now 
fourteen log houses, one or two at least with well established 
gardens. 

New methods of granting land introduced in 1826 
hastened the completion of settlement in the older townships. 
Unimproved wild land had been taxed for some years, though the 
tax was too small to force owners to sell unless prices were 
more favourable than they had been. Crown land now ceased to 
be granted subject only to fees and was sold at public auction 
with a fixed upset price. In the Home District as a whole 
this averaged 6s. to 4s. per acre - not much more than the total 
of the fees current after 1819. In some areas, however, the 
price was much higher. A good deal of land speculation developed 
under the new system and the price of wild land began to improve. 
In 1833 a settler near Newmarket estimated that in the neigh- 
bourhood of that village it was $3.00 or 15s, Currency an acre. 

It was now to the advantage of landowners to 
sell their extra land, the more so as it now cost them something 
to hold it. The remaining Crown Reserves were also disposed 
of in 1826, the majority being sold to the Canada Company and 
the rest granted to King's College which became later the 
University of Toronto, 

A number of these lots had passed to private 
owners by 1840, though the large blocks around Ballantrae seem 
to have been still vacant six years later. In 1829 the Govern- 
ment began to sell some Clergy Reserves each year, mostly to 
tenants or squatters already in occupation. A certain number 
of clergy lots were patented in Whitchurch before 1840, In the 
first four concessions most of the remainder seem to have been 
occupied by 1846, though a good many were still leased to 
tenants. 

In this long-settled section there were few lots 
without occupants in 1836 and some had already been divided inso 


two cr more farms. Ten years later this subdivision had gone 
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much farther. Many of these smaller farms were let to tenants, 
for it was much easier to find good tenants in the 1830's than 
it had been ten years before. The number of immigrants without 
the means to establish themselves was steadily growing. These 
people were willing to take land on shares for a few years, 
until they had saved enough to take land of their own. More 
substantial tenants were beginning to be available. The number 
of immigrants with some capital was also greater than it had 
been. Among these were many experienced English and Scottish 
farmers, who did not always share the North American prejudice 
against renting land. They were willing to take either im- 
proved farms or wild land, at least until they had gained some 
experience of Canadian ways. Not infrequently such a temporary 
arrangement lasted for the tenant's lifetime or he was able to 
buy the farm from the landlord, 

Many of these men were excellent farmers. Stories 
of their success began to be cited in the books on Canada pub- 
lished after 1835, usually to support the sees ania that 
settlers with capital should not go to remote bush settlements. 
Most colonists of large means, at whom this advice was aimed, 
WerewolOWMioaaccepting at;) but fromthe first. afew were 
prudent enough to realize that a small estate near a town was 
more satisfactory than a large tract remote from roads, mills 
and markets, There were several of these gentlemen farmers in 
the vicinity of Newmarket by 1840, They usually had bought as 
much land as they could afford and depended for their income on 
farm eerts as well as farming. It is een e that tenant 
farmers were fairly numerous by 1836 and still more so ten years 
later. 

Conditions in the rest of the watershed were 
similar to those in Whitchurch, but there were more vacant lots 
in the Second Concession of King than on the other side of Yonge 
Street. In Gwillimbury Fast the tenant farmer was rather less 


common, There was a good deal of vacant land:in the Second 
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Built about 1830 by a well-to-do English colonist, Dawson Manor forms one of a 

group of large brick houses on Yonge Street between Newmarket and Holland Landing. 

They date from 1830-50, but few are so little altered. French windows intended to 

open onto a trellised veranda had been popular in England about twenty years; they 
did not become usual in Canada until the late 1840's. 
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More sober and monumental was the entrance 

to a three-storeyed building in Aurora, said to 

have been built for a bank in 1865 (now an 

hotel). The style of the doorway is that fashion- 

able in 1845-55 and it may have been salvaged 
from another building. 


This graceful doorway formed the entrance to 

another of the inns at Holland Landing. In the 

sixties a long block extended north from this 

hotel to the corner of the Bradford toll road. 

The part remaining appears to date from the 

late 1850's when this northern part of the village 
was more built up than the rest. 


=a0= 
Concession north-east of Holland Landing, Around Sharon, 
however, a peculiar development had led to even greater sub- 
division of lots and this extended for some distance north and 


south of Lot 10 where David Willson had built his temple. 


he The Children of Peace 

Although the sect calling themselves Children of 
Peace was founded a few years before the War of 1812, it was 
not till about ten years after it was over that their fame 
spread beyond their own district Their prophet, David Willson, 
Says that he was born in Dutchess County, New York State, and 
came to Canada in 1801. A little later Willson brought his 
family to the vicinity of Newmarket and joined one of the 
Quaker Meetings, acting for a time as their schoolmaster. In 
1805 he patented Lot 10, Con. II in Gwillimbury East Township. 
He was then about 27 years old and had probably been nine 
on this lot for at least a year.* 

Willson had been brought up as a Presbyterian. 
He had had only a very moderate schooling and is said to have 
been a sailor and made voyages to China, This experience of 
the East may have strengthened a tendency to mysticism which 
was to express itself in an elaborate symbolism. A thorough 
study of the Bible had given him a considerable command of 
words, but the effect of his speeches must have depended largely 
on sincerity and the prophetic fervour of the manner, for the 
matter, when read, is not impressive. He was probably only too 
ready to exercise this gift, for vanity and egoism were mixed 
in his character with other better qualities. 

Willson says that after about seven years as a 


Friend he began to give utterance to views too unorthodox even 


* Willson says he became a Quaker "a few years" after he 
came to Canada, so that his term as schoolmaster may have 
followed his improvement of Lot 10. The regulations re- 
quired a year's residence before patent could issue, The 
date usually given for his joining the Friends is 1802. 
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for the wide tolerance of Quakerism. He was "disowned" by the 
meeting and with six others, who withdrew at the same time, 
founded a new cult that had for its centre his Gwillimbury farm. 
some of his followers obtained land in the neighbourhood and a 
little community grew up along the Third Goncession Road. This 
will have been in 1809-12, 

Willson'ts language is so obscure that it is 
difficult to determine what were the doctrines that shocked the 
Quakers. His "discipline" was partly a combination of early 
Christian and Jewish practices, as he imagined them to have been. 
The sixteen pillars of "David's Temple" bear the names of the 
Twelve Apostles and the Four Christian Virtues, but in. his 
Meeting-House sixteen pillars were named for Old Testament 
Worthies and the seventeenth bore the text "Our Lord is one God’, 
The discipline borrowed many features from Quakerism, including 
the rejection of violence, During the war the members pro- 
bably claimed the exemptions extended to the Quakers, Mennonite 
and Tunkers. As they were not yet a recognized sect, this will 
have brought them into conflict with the local authorities over 
militia service. Their tendency to withdraw themselves from 
the world cannot have been popular in a pioneer community. 

Certainly enough ill-feeling had been stirred 
up to make Willson fear that he was about to be driven from the 
country. Ina pamphlet, issued in 1815 and intended to express 
a passive loyalty, he mentions scandalous reports that were 
meeoayacurrent, )) [hel fact) that the number of Davidites was 
growing slowly larger would tend to increase this opposition, 
but Willsonts fears seem to have been groundless. The Children 
of Peace may sometimes have been difficult neighbours,* but 


there is no evidence that the Government thought them dangerous. 


* On May 5, 1812, Colonel William Graham informed the Surveyor 
General that Mr. John Bostwick was likely to have "Sume 
deficulty..,.with sume of his nighbourres in East Guillens- 
bury in fencing upe one half of the road between Whitchurch 
and that Townshipe..."” It is possible that some of the 
neighbours were Davidites. 
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In 1814 the community had been able to build a 
small log meeting-house with an upper room where the erolT 
practised. The rejection of music in worship had been one of 
Willson's differences with the Quakers. Music played a great 
part in the new cult. It was one of the features that attracted 
new members, In the winters of 1818 and '19 "the Davidites' 
Choir was in its fullest tide of musical study, Many evenings 
during the winter, sleighloads of young people drove ts the 
meeting-house, where the choir met in the room above, and joined 
Tueine cineaire 4, 

It was Willsonts ambition to make the harp of 
David sing again.t The progress of the community in numbers 
and worldly goods soon enabled him to provide a better setting 
for the simple ceremonies of his sect and their musical 
accompaniment, In 1825 the Children of Peace began the Temple 
that still stands at the east end of the lnt patented by David 
Willson in 1805. Working at intervals they finished it in 
seven years. Most of the materials were produced locally, but 
a considerable sum must have been needed to pay for such costly 
items as the 2,952 panes of glass, the gilding of the five balls 
that crown the central lantern, and the four lamps cn the cor- 
ners of the "ark" or cabinet that stands below it. 

Few places of worship in Upper Canada could 
compare to this Temple in size or in elaboration of detail and 
none had taken this particular form, though it is one sometime s 
used for churches and meeting-houses in countries that Willsan 
may have visited. The small lanterns that decorate the corners 
of each stage seem, however, more like a reminiscence of eastern 


temples. Each detail and dimension had a symbolic significance, 
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From the pamphlet issued by the York Pioneer and Historical 
Society for distribution at the Temple Museum, Sharan, 
Ontario. 


‘ These words, or sumething like them, are used in the mani- 
festo printed with a sermon of Willson's which he gave to 
Patrick Shirreff in June 1833. Shirreff prints these in 
full in his "A Tour Through North America", 1835. 
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worked out by the prophet. These control the design, but the 
good proportions that save the Temple from being merely 
fantastic are probably due.to the skill of experienced builders 
who were now to be found among the brethren, 

For a short time the Temple was used for the 
regular monthly meetings at which the members made small offerings 
of money.* These formed a fund from which the expenses of the 
church were met and what remained - usually the greater part - 
was used to help the aged and unfortunate. Apart from this the 
community was organized on co-operative lines; everyone was free 
to follow his chosen calling and dispose of the proceeds as he 
saw fit. "The produce is sent to York, weekly, in common, yet 
all are left to guide themselves." Once a year on the first 
Friday in September, the Temple was lighted with 116 candles 
for the feast of "First Fruits", at which offerings were also 
made and to which strangers were welcome. This was followed by 
a substantial supper, called a “Love Feast", served by young 
women dressed in white to the members and their guests, 

Casual visitors now began to come to "Hope" or 
"Davidstown"out of curiosity in numbers that the Children of 
Peace found inconvenient. Accounts of the community were pub- 
lished, some sympathetic, but others repeating the slanders 
circulated twenty years earlier. David Willson had announced 
that he could not enter the Temple now it was finished.?t For 
these reasons the leaders determined in 1833 to build a meeting- 
house for the monthly meetings and the Love Feasts, and to close 
the Temple except at the Feast of First Fruits. The new building 


was finished in 1842. It was nearly twice as large as the 


a ee 


W. H. Smith, Canadian Gazetteer, 1846. According to Smith 
the offerings totalled $8 a month and $1,500 had been col- 
lected since 1832. Smith gives a description of the 
Meeting-House. 


t This is stated in the manifesto already referred to, but 
the reason for it is not clear. Willson may not have kept 
to his resolve. The same document says that the Meetins~ 
House had already been begun and gives the reasons Lor 
closing the Temple. See Shirreff, op. cit. 
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Temple and in many ways a more curious burlding, lt-is said 
to have cost $2,500 raised by special subscription. 

When Patrick Shirreff visited Hope in 1833, it 
consisted of about sixty or seventy houses, "scattered up and 
down" as many members lived on farms of from twenty to a hundred 
acres. Not all of these were the houses of members, for in the 
following year the membership “in Hope” is placed at about 280. 
Not all members lived in the settlement. At this time Willison, 
Murdoch McLeod and others were going regularly to York and 
Markham to preach, travelling in wagons covered with white tilt- 
clothes, and apparently accompanied by part Gf ithe Cheinw: How: 
ever, the Children of Peace were never a large body. 

A second feast had been instituted by 1846, on 
the first Friday of June, in honour of Willson's birthday 
(June 4). Later this was known as the tPassover". As many as 
350 people sometimes attended these services and the suppers 
that followed. Opposition to the sect gradually disappeared, 
but its numbers were probably already declining when Willson 
died in January 1866, aged 87 years and seven months. However, 
weekly meetings were now being held every SUNICLSI aun te WO) sk ees 
class brass bands officiate in the religious exercises dis- 
coursing both sacred and secular music every Sunday afternoon 
in the Temple grounds."* Twenty years later the last meeting 
was held and the buildings stood vacant and unused, The 
meeting-house was torn down long ago, but the Temple and the 
little counting-roomt survived and in 1918 were acquired by the 
York Pioneer and Historical Society. They have been carefully 
restored and are now very nearly as they were in OS coe ee 
Temple is used as a museum, open during the summer. 
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* Mitchell and Go: Directory of Toronto and fork and Peel 
Counties, 1866. 


if This is often called "Willson's Study", but the name 
"counting-room" is given to it by Patrick, Shirreid. 10 
1833 and probabiy indicates its original use as an office. 
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ce Samuel Lount and the Troubles of 1837 


During the first twenty-five years of settlement 
the inhabitants of the area seem to have played little part in 
the political agitations that some times disturbed the life of 
the Province. The Quakers were a peaceable people and after 
they had obtained their patents under Governor Hunter's threat 
of "un-Jarvising" the Provincial Secretary, they seem to have 
held aloof from such movements. They did not sign the petition 
of complaint presented to Governor Gore, which bears the names 
of many Loyalists located on Yonge Street below Richmond Hill. 
In 1806 they sent Gore an address of loyalty from their meeting, 
signed by Nathaniel Pearson as clerk, and presented by Timothy 
Rogers and Amos Armitage. 

For some years before and after 1820, one of the 
two members of the Legislative Assembly for York and Simcoe was 
Peter Robinson of Newmarket. This was probably agreeable to the 
freeholders of North Yonge Street; for Robinson was able and 
energetic and his large holdings in the area made him an active 
champion of the interests of his constituents. At Gi StL OS 5 
however, the Robinson brothers were actively building up the 
family fortunes and extending their interests in Simcoe County. 
This must have brought them into frequent collision with some 
of their neighbours, who were attempting to do the same thing, 
in some cases with greater resources. Besides, a new generation 
was growing up, and opposition to government policy and, to, tie 
ruling clique was growing steadily embittered. 

The Robinsons had always been socially connected ° 
with the "Family Compact" by early associations and by the 
marriages of their two sisters. The talents of the two elder 
brothers were now making them leaders in this eroups Le fees 
that, in matters not directly affecting their loyalty to the 
Grown and the Church, they took a wider and more liberal view 
than many of their party, make them useful to Governors who had 
sometimes to force through reforms, in the fectnm of a ‘begislaciw 


Council more "royalist" than the Royal Government. 
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In 1827 Peter Robinson was appointed to his 
father's old post of Surveyor of Woods and Forests and to the 
much more important new post of Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
These appointments ended his residence at Newmarket, and his 
appointment to the Legislative Council removed him from the 
Assembly. They did not terminate his connection with the dis- 
trict, and in the Gwillimburys and the region beyond Lake Simcoe 
this influence was, if anything, growing greater until his deawh 
eo. 

The youngest brother, William B, Robinson, had 
come to Newmarket when he was still a child, He was now taking 
an active part in local affairs, was postmaster, Justice of the 
Peace and Colonel of Militia. His interests were also stretching 
out into Simcoe County, and after that county was given separate 
representation in 1828, William B, Robinson was the first LOny 
eandidate for the seat. 

By this time new men had come to the fore in 
North York, both sons of pioneers and later arrivals in the area. 
Some of the York Ridings were already beginning to elect on- 
position members. Robinson, however, was able to defeat John 
Cawthra of Newmarket, after the usual rowdy election at Holland 
Landing. Robinson kept open house at Phelps! Tavern near his 
mills, and Cawthra at the Upper Landing. At least one Irish 
settler feasted all week at Robinson's expense and on the last 
day voted for Cawthra, At that time voting was done openly, 
unless one or the other side demanded a ballot. 

In the election of 1830 Robinson again defeated 
Cawthra. In fact he continued to represent the County, except 
for one parliament (1841-44), for the next twenty-four years. 
Before the next election in 1834, Simcoe was given a second member 
and this time Samuel Lount was elected as well as Robinson. 

Lount was then about forty-three; he and his brother George had 
been living near Holland Landing for nearly fifteen years, Their 


activities as surveyors had placed the Lount family among the 
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larger landowners in Simcoe County and had brought the brothers 
into contact with many of the settlers. Samuel Lount seems to 
have been respected by many of his political opponents. His 
kindness and generosity had endeared him to many new settlers. 
On many points he was more in agreement with the moderate 
reformers, but his impatience with the Family Compact, his 
sympathy with the poorer settlers, and his own interests 
eventually brought him into the extreme group. 

This group was well represented near Yonge Street 
in King and Whitchurch, The Fourth Riding of York was to some 
extent a safe seat for the Reformers. Lount had many devoted 
followers aroung Holland Landing and among the native-born 
settlers in Simcoe County, but many of the recent immigrants 
supported the Tories as the government party. When Sir Francis 
Bond Head dissolved Parliament in 1836, the contest was bound 
to be a violent one. The Governor exerted himself to ensure a 
Tory victory. The Reformers succeeded in holding three 6niune 
four York seats, but Lount was defeated in Simcoe and the new 
house contained 45 Tories to eked Ecaks. 

This result drove the extreme Radicals to despair - 
all the more because it was partly achieved "with the aid of 
intimidation, violence and fraud", In Simcoe in particular, 
the Governor was accused of issuing a large number of new patents 
and Lount believed he had been defeated by the fraudulent votes 
of recent settlers and absentees. 

The patents had certainly been issued, but to 
prove that some were fraudulent or that any were fraudulently 
Meedewovld have been difficult. in 1836 and is now hardly possivle 
Tt is believed that the improper methods used by the Governor 
and the Tories had less effect on the election than was thought 
at the time. Certain sections of the Reformers were already 
nervous of where Mackenzie was leading them, and others were 
alarmed by his violent language which seemed to threaten civil 


war, such as had already broken out in Lower Canada. However, 
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the belief that they had public support and had been unfairly 
deprived of their just victory at the polls, certainly made 
many Reformers, and Samuel. Lount in particular, more ready to 
accept the violent measures urged by a small group around 
Mackenzie that included Nelson Gorham of the Newmarket family 
of woollen factors. 

This group was urging rebellion, but Lount main- 
tained at his trial that to the last minute he had believed that 
an armed demonstration was all that was intended, Preparations 
were made and arms prepared in the autumn of 1637. he. -vising 
was set for December 7, but on December ¢ Lount received a 
message from Dr, Rolph in York changing the date to the eh 
Lount disapproved of the change, but he and Anthony Anderson 
gathered 100 men around Holland Landing and marched south by 
back roads, gathering recruits as they went. 

The events of the next few days are well known 
and took place outside the watershed, After the Rebels had 
been scattered at Montgomery's Tavern, the Militia Volunteers 
spread out through the country arresting every one suspected 
of Reform sympathies, confiscating arms and horses ana Curing 
the whole district upside down. A great many of the inhabitants 
of the watershed were taken and lodged in the old Presbyterian 
Kirk at Newmarket. Some were released, but a number were 
marched to York, Many had no connection with the outbreak and 
were released almost at once, The official Dist obiorasepers 
in the Home District, however, contains a number of names from 
this section, More prisoners were released after a short 
detention, and a number had escaped to the United States. Among 
these was Nelson Gorham, who had been sent with a message to 
Dr. Duncombe at Scotland and was able to join Mackenzie at 
Navy Island. Adam Graham is listed among those arrested, hut 
he also reached Navy Island and was one of the "Provisional 


Government" formed by the Patriots. 
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Samuel Lount was also listed in this "Government" 
but he was unfortunately not present on the Island. After 
hiding for a time in King he had attempted to escape to the 
United States, but was arrested near the Grand River and brought 
back to York. At his trial for high treason, he pleaded guilty, 
and so left the Chief Justice no alternative but to pronounce 
sentence of death, There could be no doubt of Lount's guilt, 
but apart from considerations of mercy, it would have been far 
better policy for Sir George Arthur to have yielded to the many 
pleas for his life and commuted his sentence, The hanging of 
Lount and Matthews gave the Radicals martyrs, who have not yet 
been forgotten, 

This clemency would have been approved by the 
British Government, which at that time was inclined to be con- 
ciliatory. The great majority of the rebels were pardoned 
under an amnesty proclaimed by Lord Durham in 1838. Some 
leaders, however, were excepted, including Nelson Gorham and 
several inhabitants of Gwillimbury East and Holland Landing. 
One of the latter, Alexander McLeod, died in Tasmania, where 
he had been transported after being captured in the "Short Hille" 
Raid on the Niagara Peninsula. The rest were pardoned when the 
amnesty was extended in 1841 and most of them were GBs Spaih oY =xitawla) 
the Batenewed iWen wsteulee 

The outbreak had accomplished very little 
directly and a long struggle was carried on after DieaUn LOM so. 
1841, before the Reformers could complete their work, In this 
contest the inhabitants of North York continued to support the 
Reform Party in most elections, but after 1844, Simcoe County 
(now represented by only one member) continued to elect William 


Robinson. 


‘es Fifteen Years of Progress - 1838-1853 


(a) Completion of Sett Lement 


Apart from the local disturbances resulting from 


political unrest there had been a serious business depression 
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St. Paul’s, Church of England 
— Holland Landing, founded 
1843. 


Friends’ Meeting House on 
Yonge Street near the old 
road to Newmarket. The first 
meeting house in the area 
stood here with the burying- 
ground beside it. 


Episcopal Methodist Church 
(now United) at Holland 
Landing — built in 1843 on 
land donated by Chief Jus- 
tice Robinson, member of the 
Church of England and of 
the Family Compact. 


1 ge 
toetBoyee This was not so bad 3n Upper Canada as in the United 
States, particularly in the Mississippi Basin, but it helped 
to make 1837-39 years of anxiety and strain. Many inhabitants 
of the area were still in exile or had left voluntarily; 
immigration had fallen sharply; prices were low and credit 
dear, Recovery in the early forties was Slow, but it was helped 
by a gradual increase in the numbers of new settlers, by the 
money they brought with them and by the return’ to political 
Stability that followed the Union of 1841. Though the political 
disputes continued, they grew gradually less bitter and there 
was no more talk of rebellion or secession, except among some 
Tories in 1848, 

A number of partial reforms, intended to pave 
the way for permanent settlements, were carried out in 1841-2, 
The British Government provided loans for road-building, canals, 
and other Pproygects, ‘and’ British capitalists began to take more 
interest in Canada, Though railway development lagged till 
the last years of the decade the other means of communication 
were completely overhauled in the L8L0's. Av ereat' deal of pio- 
gress had been made by 1846 and the effect of this was evident 
in the Upper Holland Watershed. When the flow of immigration 
reached a still higher peak in 1847-51 the watershed and 
particularly the willages began to flourish as never before, 
The western part of the area was already almost completely 
occupied, but there was some room for expansion even in the 
countryside. The Canada Company was beginning to dispose of 
more lots in tba eastern section and the Clergy Reserves were 
being sold, The full settlement of this area did not take place 
until after 1853, but it was well started by 1851. 

When the building of the "Ontario, Simcoe and 
Huron Railway" was under discussion in 1850, an argument arose 
as to which side of Yonge Street the line should run, A 
pamphlet of 1850 attempts to prove that Vaughan and King Town- 


Ships were going ahead faster than Markham and Whitchurch. The 
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statistics it contains do show a more rapid advance in King 
than in Whitchurch in Population, number of mills and production 
of wheat and lumber; but some figures give the impression that 
in certain important ways the settled part of Whitchurch was in 
advance of King Township as a whole and it had less of a 
"Backwoods boomi economy. Conditions in the first two con- 
cessions of King and in the south-west corner of Gwillimbury 
East were very similar to those in the western part of Whit church, 
for these areas formed really one small region, This section 
was passing out of the backwoods stage and the years of railway 
building (1851-53) did much to complete the change. 
(b) The Growth of Villages 

The change was even Ereaver-ineinercace noi the 
Villages. Five or six of these places, large and small, had 
their beginnings between 1825 and 1840, DUG LLG was in he 
forties that they grew into places of some importance. In 1820 
Newmarket was the only village in the watershed, for the 
settlement at "Hope was only a better-than~average occupied 
clearance. In the next fifteen years four other such centres 
had come into being. Holland Landing was by far the most 
important of these before 1853, 

(1) Holland Landing 

The beginnings of the village of Holland Landing 
are to be found about 1820, but at that date it must have been 
doubtful where the village would form or whether there would be 
three hamlets between the crest of the southern hill and the 
lower landing, Though there had been Settlers ion thessite 
Since 1802, there was nothing approaching a village in 1816, 
In the next few years a group of five or six houses grew up at 
the Upper Landing around the large log house in which Joseph 
Johnson seems to have been keeping a licensed inn in 1820, At 
that time the Lounts seem to have been keeping another inn on 
Lot 103 at the top of the hill and here the first post office 


in Gwillimbury West was opened with George Lount as postmaster. 
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This might easily have been the centre of a village and a group 
of houses did form there, but Peter Robinson now took an active 
hand in the fate of the area, 

Robinson's interest in the landings dated back 
to 1811 when he had obtained a grant in fee of the former Clergy 
Reserve, Lot 109 East, and a licence to occupy the new glebe 
on Lot 110 East. The war had interrupted his plans, but he 
continued to bay Jots in the neighbourhood until he controlled 
the east side of Yonge Street from the foot of (the hid north 
to the Gwillimbury Town Reserve. On the west side his property 
extended from Lot 103 to 106, but he did not acquire the lots 
on the west Side between the north Slope and the Upper Landing. 

About 1621 Robinson built the Red Mills near the 
Site of John Eves’ sawmill and a few years later put up near 
it a large house for a tavern, which he let to Francis Phelps. 
Phelps Tavern was the most comfortable inn between Barrie and 
Newmarket and travellers reached it with relief after the hard- 
ships of the journey through the Innisfil swamps and over the 
Poet bein Gwillimbury West. Even those who came by water were 
glad to hurry away from the mists and mosquitoes of the Landings 
and refresh themselves at Phelps, 

A collection of cottages soon grew up around 
the mill and tavern. But from about 1830 there was a demand 
for house lots on the high ground north of the river and the 
owner of Lot 108 East appears to have begun. to sell the frontage 
in small parcels without laying out a regular townplot. The 
village naturally grew quickly after the launching of the first 
steamboat and the substitution of mail coaches for stage wagons. 
In 1835 Robinson laid out a small bownplot on wLotwloy Best 
extending to East Street, naming one of the streets Christopher 
after his father. He seems to have called his village Beverly 
in honour of his brother and uncle but this name did not commend 
BOself to the Post Office Department since there was already a 


peeverly" post office. The Post Office was called Holland 
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The old Royal Hotel, Holland Landing. Thomas May owned this luxury hotel before 
1846 and it was considered the best inn during the 1850's. Certain details suggest that 
May enlarged an existing house. The stucco covering the brick was probably added 


Holland Land- 
ing — One of 
the “good brick 
houses” noted in 
1851. Always 
kept in good 
repair, without 
important alter- 
ations, this is a 
good example of 
a conservative 
house of the 
1840's. 


by his successors about 1860. 


<i 
Landing and this became the name of the village, somewhat to 


the puzzlement of travellers, 


In 1836 twenty-seven householders are listed as 
living between Phelps Tavern and Lot 109, This would mean a 
population of about 135-150. If Waltonts Directory of the 
Home District is correct there were only three households on 
Lot 107 and one of these was very possibly a tenant farmer, who 
lived outside the new plot. The rest are nearly evenly divided 
between the area near the mills and Phelps Tavern and lot 20s 
where two hotels stood a few Years later,” The list ancludes 
some men of substance so that one or two of the Keoodr brick 
houses" noted in 1850 may already have been standing ten years 
earlier, Most of these, however, were built after Peter 
Robinson's death in 1838 and it will have been about 1840 or 
later that his townplot was extended to the eas tandma Ti vee 
plot laid out west of Yonge Street. 

Peter Robinson had reserved the south-west corner 
of his plot for a church and burying-ground. In 1843 a Church 
of England was built there, possibly the existing brick church, 
though one account of 1866 says this was built in 1850. The 
Same year Chief Justice Robinson gave a town-lot to the 
Methodists and the frame church now Standing was bus homon ity 
By this time the village probably had at least two of its noted 
Hotels, and a third had been opened by 1846, Some of the stores 
and industries were also probably started bye TSAO 3 in WSL: the 
latter included, besides the mitis,o8 .brewery waidictiilery a 
tannery and a foundry. Ellerby's carding and fullange mid ie ice 
his later woollen factories, was considered to belong to the 
village. The population was now about 260. The village boasted 
a doctor, a lawyer, an agent of the Commercial Bank and a ladies! 
seminary in addition to its stores and a full list of craftmen's 
workshops. There was a lively trade in wheat, but the village 
depended heavily on the traffic by road and water. There was a 
daily stage to Toronto and Captain Laughton's steamer "Beaver" 


left three times a week in summer, 
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When the Plank Road was taken through the village 
in 1851 the road traffic probably increased at the expense of 
that by steamer, The landing had been moved to "Amsterdam", 
where the road crossed the Holland east of Bradford. This and 
the growing importance of Bradford and Barrie may have had some 
effect on Holland Landing. There had been good progress in the 
last five years. One estimate placed the population at about 
500. A steam sawmill had been opened, There was now a large 
common school with several teachers. With an even greater trade 
in grain and lumber and the bustle of railway building, Holland 
Landing must have been the busiest place in the watershed in 
1853, though not the largest, 

(2) Newmarket 

Newmarket was perhaps growing more slowly in the 
1830's. Its population had more than doubled between 1828 and 
1837, but it seems to have been little greater than that of.the 
newer village, In the next ten years Newmarket was recovering 
its lead in business. The industries, many of them of ten years! 
standing, were very similar to those of Holland Landing; but 
the scale was already larger, there was duplication in some 
lines and the list of craftsmen was larger and more varied. 
There may have been between 500 and 600 people in Newmarket 
in 1846, Most of the houses and shops stretched along Eagle, 
Water and Main Streets, "forming one long narrow street", 

On the hill across the river was a separate group of less than 
twenty houses, 

Newmarket in 1851 was described as having "rather 
an old-fashioned look about it". It was a "long settled" place 
and appears to have escaped the general fires that transformed 
the centres of many such places about the middle of the century. 
An old view of part of the west side of Main Street in 1856 makes 
this clear, for most of the buildings shown had probably been 
Standing for twenty-five or thirty years, There are only two 


Peck Duiidings of fair size, both probably built since 1251, 
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Most of the rest were one-anda-half storey shops of the older 
type, their gables exposed to the street, instead of being 
hidden by tall "false fronts" as was usual after 1845. The old 
North American Hotel and the Botsford house have the two- 
storeyed verandas of an earlier time, 

pieces would contribute tovamantaquarcd, air 
in 1851, but some good brick houses were Deane oma woe a 
Newmarket in the forties and at that very time Forsyth's inn 
was "a new brick house with excellent accommodation for 
travellers, a large court room on the premises, in which the 
division court and offices are held", In most other ways the 
village was keeping abreast of the times, It had added about a 
Patecito its population since 1846. The industrial revolution 
had reached Newmarket as well as Holland Landing, though it is 
not certain whether any plants were yet using steam power. A 
steam saw and grist mill was built within a few years of 1851, 
but no sawmills are listed in the village at this time and 
there seems to have been less lumbering here than‘in other parts 
of the watershed, There was a considerable amount of wagon and 
carriage making and two of the three cabinet-makers! shops were 
on a large scale, The other industries, mostly connected in 
some way with agriculture, were moving in the same direction, 
expanding operations and adopting new methods to meet a 
changing market. Gorham's woollen factory employed twelve 
hands in 1851-2 and produced 75,000 yards of cloth a year, The 
foundvy, = untian and Allan, was not yet. specializing in 
agricultural machinery, but Joseph Elvidge was making the new- 
fangled horse-power threshing machines. These little factories 
were still hardly more than workshops. They were the foundations 
of the larger enterprises of the next period, 

Newmarket, with its grammar school, division 
court, registry office and seven churches was the acknowledged 
Cenlve Ol one morthern part of York County. This did notr7ada 


greatly to the appearance of the village, The largest of the 
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Holland Landing from near the site of Eves’s Sawmill of 1811 and the Red Mills of 

about 1821. The latter were burned in 1894 and the canal works destroyed all traces 

of the dam. The Church of England Church on the hill marks the Robinson Townplot 

of 1835. The Don Trail crossed the river here and the toll road to Barrie also ran 
through the village before turning west to Bradford. 


Wesley Corners, 1953, from 
the west. The store, black- 
smith’s shop, and cottages, 
that made this crossroads a 
hamlet in 1861, have dis- 
appeared; but the Methodist 
Church, one of four in Whit- 
church Township in 1850, is 
represented by the compara- 
tively recent building now 
used by the United Church. 


Newmarket from the south-east bank of Fairy Lake. The first mills stood near the 

left end of the dam and Elisha Beeman’s house farther west on Water Street facing 

up Main Street. A later flour mill stood near the factory chimney on the east bank, 
some way below the dam. 


-55- 
churches, St, Paul's Church of England, was also the oldest. It 
was a pleasing frame building in the old style and like the 
rest was too modest for the refined taste of the fifties. The 
village offered opportunities to energetic and enterprising men, 
If its progress had been comparatively slow, this was due chief- 
ly to the dispersed nature of the water power provided by the 
Upper Holland, Water power was no longer essential to industry, 
but few villages in Southern Ontario became large towns that 
had not possessed a good supply of water power to begin with, 
Such places often had as many good mill sites within their 
limits as were to be found in the whole watershed of the Upper 
Holland. At no time in the nineteenth century were the three 
or four larger places in this area equal to more than one good- 
sized town by the standards of the time, 

(3) Smaller Villages 

The other centres in the watershed in 1851 - 
Machell's Corners, Bogartown, Sharon and Queensville - were 
still very small, Sharon was at this time a little larger than 
Machell's Corners, A village not directly connected with the 
Davidite community had begun to form there by 1830. The cross- 
roads was a good location for innkeepers and blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights and saddlers. A post office was opened in 1832 when 
the whole settlement consisted of “about sixty or seventy 
houses, scattered up and down", Probably about three-quarters 
of these were the homes of Davidite farmers. In 1846 Sharon 
was reckoned as containing about 150 people, the population of 
the actual village. About two-thirds of these villagers may 
have been Davidites. 

All the trades mentioned were now represented in 
Sharon. There were stores and other tradesmen who served the 
farmers and sawyers of the vicinity rather than travellers. 
There was no water power in Sharon, but there were sawmills e 
short distance away to both east and west. In the next five or 


six years the population and the proportion of non-Davidites 
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both increased, There were said to be 200 people in the village 
in 1851. Another inn and a wagon shop had been opened; there 
was now a district school and among the newcomers was a doctor 
of medicine. 

The village at the corners east of Hollingshed's 
Mills probably began soon after 1827 with the building of the 
grist mill. Not long after, Richard Machell opened a store at 
the Corners, and about 1840 a post office alled "Whitchurch" 
was opened in Machell's store. The post office retained this 
name for many years after Charles Doane had become postmaster 
and moved the office to the King Township side of Yonge vtrect, 
where he built the first brick house in the Vidlage in lSio, 
Business must have been good in the Carly lorties Tor Doane 
Hall" is a good-sized mansion, Besides the mills the village 
had a tavern, three stores and some craftsmen's shops, The 
first Holy Trinity Church was built of brick in USAC. ast an 
Anglican mission from Newmarket. A few years later the Gurnett 
tannery was started. But Machell's Corners was still a little 
Place of "about 100", when it became for two months a railway 
terminal and began to change into Aurora, 

Bogartown had its flourishing period in the 
1830's and 1840's, John Bogart had leased Clergy Lot 30, 
Con. II, Whitchurch Township, in 1802. His mills are not 
mentioned until many years later, but in 1836 there were said 
to be "several houses near the mills". These may have numbered 
ten or twelve by 1850. Bogartown was too close to Newmarket to 
grow much larger, but it had its inn, wagonmaker, blacksmith 
and one or two small shops, 

Queensville was an even smaller place in the 16h0'e = 
a little centre with stores, craftsmen, an ashery and a few 
cottages. There was a direct road from these corners to the 
Upper Landing but it does not seem to have been much used. 
Queensville acquired a tannery and a post oitice before iss. 
but seems to have had no inn until the stage line began running 


after 1853, 
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CHAPTER 4 


TRANSPORTATION - 1794-1899 


1. Roads 
(a) Yonge Street 

Yonge Street was always the DEInci pala Trosd 
leading to and across the watershed. The story of its opening 
has already been told. Although it was "made" several times 
between 1794 end 1804, it remained for long stretches barely 
passable for wagons. From Lot G7, just north jor, the ridges to 
Lot 87, nearly a mile and a half north of Aurora, the old 
Winding trail, improved into a wagon track by the settlers, con- 
tinued to be used in preference to the straight "street", This 
trail ran between Yonge Street and the line of the railway, 
mostly about a quarter to half a mile east of the street. dust 
below Aurora it began to tend to the north-west until Li hamaniiy 
eresced The street at Lot 87, 

Whether the settlers used the old.trail beyond 
PRUs point 2s less certain: in any case it seems to have been 
given up sooner than the section below Armitage ,. The drive to 
enforce road work as part of settlement duties, DeCUn mi 6 Oue 
was sufficiently successful to establish the straight line of 
Yonge Street except for a few detours to avoid the worst hae. 
but some settlers had built their houses along "Old Yonge Street’ 
and these wished to keep it open as a travelled road. In PSU>., 
the Legislature voted money for the improvement of the high- 
roads, particularly Yonge Street and Dundas Street. As we have 
seen it was about this time that the inhabitants were agitating 
to have the road “turnpiked" with a view to improving the "North- 
west" trade, and some improvement was probably carried cut, 

It was in connection with this work on the street 
that a dispute arose between Joseph Cody of King Township and 
John Starkweather of Whitchurch as to whether "Old Yonge Street? 


should continue to be regarded as a highroad and so maintained 
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Lei. 
by roadwork, At the General Quarter Sessions held on April 8, 
1806, "Joseph Cody's petition, and other papers relative to the 
Yonge Street comnunication"were read. The bench of magistrates 
was so perturbed that they "ordered that a letter be written to 
William Graham and Elisha Beman Esquires recommending it to them 
to settle the differences, between Joseph Cody and John Stark- 
weather, relative to the said communication or road, and 
ordered that one half the breadth of the Old Road as originally 
run, viz, - two Rod, or half a Gunter's chain, be left open for 
the accommodation of such persons as reside on the said Old 
Road.” 

As it stands this might refer to the whole length 
of "Old Yonge Street", Several. settlers had built houses along 
this track on sites which were still occupied in 1861, including 
Colonel William Graham himself. But before that date all the 
old road had been closed except half a mile running north-north- 
west from John Starkweather's Lot 83, across Lots 84 and 85, 
patented in 1803 by Abraham Tucker and Robert Wilson, both of 
whom had built on this road. Tucker's lot later came into the 
possession of Gabriel Lount, who also lived on the old road, 
anc this section, with a short road connecting it to Yonge 
Street at the south end, still remains in use after nearly 150 
years aS a memorjal to John Starkweather and Joseph Cody. 

Certainly there was some measure of improvement 
Pomorew el, though it is) not likely that this went beyond 
"turnpiking", In Upper Canada this involved some removal of 
stumps and boulders, the corduroying of wet-places (called 
"causewaying" at that period) and the crowning up of the track 
With the plough. This produced a dirt track that was not too 
bad in really dry weather, but became a slough in heavy rains 
and in open winters was seamed with ruts. The war traffic 
forced some improvements, for the troops found it difficult to 
move by land and sometimes had to leave their baggage train 


still struggling in the mud. As we have seen, a new vote of 
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Bla) 
money in 1814 had made Yonge Street a fairly good road by the 
end of the war. It may have included some Prading ore has 
but it was to be many ees before the road was reasonably 
passable in bad weather. 

The increased traffic of the 1820's and 1830's 
was too much for the dirt road which grew steadily worse. In 
any case standards of road-building had altered, even in North 
America, though many roads in the United States were no better 
in the 1830's than those in Upper Canada. The bad state of the 
roads was one of the chief grievances urged by the Reformers, 
though they did not at first make any very constructive sug- 
gestions as to how the money was to be collected from a DUBE 
that resented any attempt to raise taxes. In cases such as 
Yonge Street it had long been obvious that road work by the 
settlers did not suffice and that occasional grants did not 
bring any permanent improvement. The solution in England and 
many of the United States had been the formation of private 
“Turnpike Trusts", who charged tolls and maintained the roads 
out of the revenue thus collected, 

In January 1830 Seneca Ketchum, James Hogg and 
other inhabitants of Yonge Street petitioned the Assembly for 
leave to set up a Road Company, raising the capital by loans 
on the security of the tolls to be collected. The scheme was 
investigated by a Committee and it was agreed that a system of 
tolls appeared to be the only way of keeping the roads in con- 
dition, However, there was some unwillingness to set up 
private companies on the "military" roads and the Committee 
reported that it might be a useful experiment "to allow a sum 
sufficient to macadamize four miles of that road to be ex- 
pended and afterwards to place a toll-bar with moderate rates 


of toll for two years within a mile of Yorktt, The tolls were 


Powe eu Wy auction and the prefits to be applied to the upkeen 


of the road "under the direction of the freeholders in the 
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Upeescheme was wot carried cut exactly ac re- 
commended, Government funds were granted in 1833 and Rowland 
Burr was given a contract to improve Yonge Street. Burr 
graded the hills by means of cuts and by embankments across 
some valleys. He followed the straight survey line and the 
old detours at the hills became alternative roads. Most 


he 


passed out of use, but among the two or three remaining was t 
poeweoutn. of Holdand.vanding This leftuthe “street” atriot 103 
where George and Samuel Lount lived, and made a loop to the 
westward which was later included in the modern highway. At 
the foot of the slope it crossed the line of Yonge Street at 
Be ene ane le ,and/continued direct ito, therbridge, over the 
Rast Holland, eustle below the mili damyiy inter (ies 7 this 
detour was used by loaded vehicles (andy probably (by ecarciuL 
drivers whether loaded or not) and by travellers on the old 
West Gwillimbury Road. The grading was done in preparation for 
macadamizing and at the time was regarded as a marvellous 
achievement. 

The macadamizing, however, progressed very slowly. 
By 1836 it had only reached Yorkville, where the first toll 
Pate mwas cet up, In that wear trustees ‘were appoimued for tine 
Deehrosd-Jor the, Home District. » for) "the, Jonge Street Road" 
seven en chosen including, among other prominent men on the 
lower part of the Street, Charles Thompson, proprietor On yulae 
Holland Landing Stages. For the northern end of the road 
George Lount and his brother-in-law James Pearson were appointed, 
As the stone road moved northward new toll gates were set up 
but in 1846 it still did not extend beyond Richmond Hill. Ten 
Years earlier the road north of Yorkville had been called 
"tolerable", but to this "in good weather" should be added, 
for the bad state of Yonge Street in December 63,7 saorh 
hampered the Rebels on their march to York and helped their 
flight from Montgomery's Tavern by delaying SNe hi tie Nn 
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After 1841 Yonge Street would normally have been 
divided above Lot 95, between the Commissioners of the Home 
District and those of the New District of Simcoe, of which nae 
formed the western boundary. However, the Provincial Govern- 
ment soon took the Highway Trusts into its own hands. Traffic 
was steadily increasing, but expenses mounted with it. By 
1850 the macadamizing had been carried to Holland Landing. it 
seems probable that most of this was done in 1848-49, though 
some preliminary work had been done between LSijwanciatine end 
of 1845, when the "Main North Toronto Road had cost the 
Government £8,147 since the union of the Provinces. Part of 
this had been met out of a loan from the British Government, 
but a large part of the expense in the section from Richmond 
Hill to Holland Landing was evidently met out of the gross 
receipts from tolls which had been about £10,000 a year nig! 
1848 and 1849. Even with the heavy expenses the Government 
in those two years made a total profit of £1,837 

In 1850 the three "Toronto Roads" were sold to a 
private road company fort £7p L005 considerably more than the 
Province had spent on them since 1841, but less than half the 
total expenditure. The price seems to indicate that the 
return from tolls was expected to increase, but the purchasers 
made a bad bargain. After the railway lines were opened in 
the 1850's, traffic on the roads dropped steadily. When York 
county bought these three roads and the Lakeshore Road in 1865, 
the gross receipts on all four were only 632, O00) dalam sneiny Gate 
The County paid $72,500 for the four roads, and continued to 
ot tect Ene tolls until L896, 

There were two or three toll leaves lon North Yonge 
Street in 1861. One was south of Aurora, where the railway 
line crossed the street. Another was at Lot 97, nearly two 
miles south of Holland handing. These are shown on Tremaine's 
Map. The northern one had been moved a mile and a half further 


north by 1878. i Wicow stoon at une Drow of the hill above 
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Holland Landing. It is possible that there had been a toll 
bar here from 1851-58, belonging to the West Gwillimbury Plank 
Road, 
(ohne Road: tovDuffin's Creek 

There was another early road from Newmarket to 
Lake Ontario whose origins were as ancient as Yonge Street, for 
like it, this road probably followed an Indian trail or Cra Ley 
This trail led inland from the mouth of Duffin's Creek. Ona 
map of the British Dominions in North America engraved at) LO13 , 
this road is shown running straight north to the townline of 
Uxbridge Township, then west to the townline between that town- 
ship and Whitchurch, It then ran north for a short distance 
before forking, one branch striking off at an angle past 
Musselman's Lake and across Whitchurch probably to a point 
between Pleasantville and Pine Orchard. From this point it is 
shown as running straight west to Newmarket, but it no doubt 
made some turns that could not be shown on a small-scale map. 

This is probably true of the lower parts also, 
for at that date few roads followed the survey exactly. This 
road is described in a report of 1820, as a "crossroad" on 
Dundas Street., The description is too briethto verve wai siicourse 
elearly, W; H. Smith in the map of York County in his "Canada, 
Paeu, Present) andy Future", 1851, shows the travelled roac sti Lt 
striking south-east from the Pine Orchard - Glenvale Sideroad 
past Musselmants Lake, but now turning down the Ninth Con- 
cession of Whitchurch to Stouffville. This change had probakly 
been made by 1827, when Stauffer's Mills were already but bt) near 
the Markham Townline. In 1851 travellers to Lake Ontario 
would take the Markham Plank Road rather than go by Pickering 
fownsnip to, Duffin's Creek, 

Byll66. the concessions and sideroads in east 
Whitchurch had been opened and improved. All that remained of 
the old direct road was the small stretch etinvin ime uise, Srna se 


south-east from Ballantrae along the south-west side of 
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Musselman's Lake. In 1846 settlement along this road ended at 
the Ballantrae crossroads and began again south of Pine Orchard. 
The road must have been used by many settlers to reach locations 
in Whitchurch about 1800-1812. 
(c) A Lost Road 

Another road probably used by some settlers in 
the watershed is shown on the same map of 1813. This ran 
directly north-west from the mouth of the Rouge to the centre of 
Markham, probably to the Reesor settlement a mile and a quarter 
east of Markham Village. Here the map shows it connecting with 
the system of roads laid out by William Berczy and his German 
settlers in 1794. However, there is reason to think. thatthe 
trail continued north-west, passing close to the Mennonite 
Church south of Milneville, to the townline of Markham about 
halfway between Gormley's Corners and Ringwood, By 1824 most 
of the roads in Markham Township had been stiraligntened, toy con- 
form to the survey lines. However, John Goessman's map of that 
year does show one section of road running almost diagonally 
from near the south-east corner of Lot 31, Concession VI of 
Markham, to a point on the north Townline close to the end of 
the Sixth Concession of Whitchurch. It was probably by this 
newer version of the Old Rouge Trail that some of the Macklins, 
Randalls and Pearsons reached the lots they located in Whit- 
church, near the south Townline, in S014) Some! at!) least’ of 
these families were Quakers belonging to the Yonge Street 
meeting. It seems to have been easier for them ‘tolreach Elisha 
Beman's house, a few years after their arrival than Captain 
Graham's.* Unfortunately Goessman left both Whitchurch and 
Scarborough blank on his map of December RS Zi Son we wha vewno 
means of knowing whether there were any other sections ofthis 
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Of two settlement-duty certificates from this settlement 
one was sworn before Elisha Beman at "Whitchurch" in LSO5, 
and the other in 1806. If the Townline had been the best 
road to Yonge Street, Asa Randall and George Sisler would 
have gone to Captain Graham's. 
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"Rouge Road” still in use at that time. Nor can we tell whether 
it struck across the lots to Newmarket or ran up a concession 
to the Duffin's Creek Road. From the pattern of settlement in 
1846 it seems likely that the connection was not further east 
than the Fifth Concession, for though many lots in the Sixth 
Concession were patented before 1806, several seem to have been 
unoccuvied forty years later. 
(d) The Queen Street 

The other important road in the early days of 
the watershed was the one that led northwards from Newmarket to 
the landing places on Lake Simcoe near Roche's and Wacom Ss 
Points. This also began as an Indian path, used in winter by 
travellers who crossed the lake on the ice. By 1794 it seems 
to have been more than a footpath, for Simcoe reported to Eng- 
land that the trader on Lake Simcoe had a herd of cattle driven 
up Yonge Street the first winter after it was opened. It soon 
developed into a wagon track, an extension of Yonge, otreet:, 
though it was not so called until the latter party odyitne last 
century. 

The original track may have reached the site of 
Newmarket by a more direct route from Old Yonge Street than was 
used after 1801. It seems to have followed the west bank of 
the Pah ak far as the site of Reuben Lundy's Mills, then 
crossed the stream and followed a winding route to the site of 
Sharon. Even in 1836 this seems to have been the usual route 
from Newmarket to "Hope", and, considerably straightened, this 
road was still open in 1861. It then reached the Third Con- 
cession near the school house at the south end of the village’. 
From Sharon the track ran north, following the general direction 
of the later road but probably winding back and forthvacross: tae 
survey line as convenience dictated. When Hast Gwillimbury was 
surveyed in 1801 and settlers began to enter the: towtiship,, the. 
road was probably straightened in places, but even after the 


town plot of "Keswick" was laid out in LOL (at. Boone Ve .roons 
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these windings continued to be used. One of them still appears 
as a by-road on the map of 1861 just south of the North 
Gwillimbury Townline, 

The road must have seen a Rood deal’ more tra’ fic 
during the war and it had probably been considerably improved 
by 1816. When settlers began to move into North Gwillimbury 
and Georgina in greater numbers, this became an important high- 
Way and” its importance grew as the east shore of Lake Simcoe 
Was settled, By the 1820's the Third Concession had been opened 
across Whitchurch to connect with the Third Concession of Mark- 
ham and seems to have already been in use as an alternative to 
Yonge Street. About 1830 it was Siven the name of the "Queen 
Street", presumably in honour of Queen Adelaide, wife of 
William IV who succeeded in 1829, 

The Queen Street was still far from being a good 
road in the 1840's and in summer most traffic still went by 
steamboat from Holland Landing. The mail went from Holland 
Landing to Beaverton three times a week on horseback in 1849 
and there was no stage beyond Newmarket on this road two years 
tater.) by that time the road had’ been improved and W. H. Smith 
advised travellers to take the less direct route from Holland 
Landing to Stouffville, following the river road to Sharon past 
Ellerby's & Brammer's Mills and down the Queen Street by 
Bogartown to the Markham Townline. 

The mail-rider also went by Sharon, possibly 
aie Dy iter riven troad , though the present road seems to have 
Pact Overt pyithat dates! 'In'the1s60ta there was a wide choice 
of routes between these villages, for the regular sideroad was 
then open to the Second Concession and a Straight "given" road 


led past Brammer's other sawmill across Lot 9, Concession II, 


fae Travel 
Travel on these roads was at first only on foot, 


on horseback or, more rarely; in wagons) As time went on wagons 
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were more generally used, but even after 1816 travel by wagon 
was slow and toilsome and travellers before that date preferred 
to go on horseback whenever possible. In the 1820's the horse- 
drawn wagon was the usual conveyance. The roads had improved, 
but they were still bad enough, Some mud holes hardly dried up 
all year; in dry weather there were dust, ruts and sand; 
corduroy was at best a bone-shaking torture and bridges were 
often washed away by floods. On the back road stumps and roots 
ecdecwLo thes jolts.('It is: novwonder that many travellers 
walked, like John Goldie in 1816, 
Stage wagons preceded the coaches on Yonge and 
Dundas Streets. A line of covered wagons was opened on Yonge 
ee eC RO oe oben Bye i831, Widiiam Weller and George Playter 
opened a line of improved coaches. Spring vehicles were coming 
into use but were far from common, and "heavy going" remained 
poe rule. well ante the. thirties, 
the conditions of travel improved with the con- 

dition of the roads. Wagons were still a common conveyance for 
Passengers in the thirties, but after 1840 they were more often 
replaced by vehicles designed with a view to the comfort OF, 
their occupants. The coaches were less likely wo bevrickepy 
boxes on wheels or on Sleighs, with crude springs and hard 
Seats, liable to break down or upset at any moment. They were 
now usually of the famous "Concord" type, specially designed for 
heavy service.* Some may even have been made in the famous New 
England Factories, but there were several coach-builders in 
Pee S380) -so.thatimost: of) the Stage-coaches were probably 
made locally. The bodies were swung on high springs of leather 
and steel, These gave the coaches a Swaying motion, unpleasant 
Se re rleh cee tr es EN GN hed SQ a ba oats Tg EVs ah oe dale 
x Weller's advertisement of 1841 shows a coach of this type. 

They had a moveable seat between the doors which would 

hold at least two people. A type with four doors and three 

(loc seate. later came into use - chiefly as a winter 


coach on sleighs. Such a coach was in use as a winter 
Ueeacnon cabs jin Port Hope, upto 191L, 
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to queasy stomachs, but reduced the bumping and jolting, The 
usual load was eight to nine inside passengers with perhaps 
one or two on top, for American coaches had no range of upper 
Vevenes like those. in England and "outsides" had to ride be- 
Side the driver or over the luggage "boot". For local traffic 
the roomier omnibus was used, with lengthwise benches for more 
passengers and a single door at the back, The stage line from 
Holland Landing had been sold By) Wel Vervin4 ls 321 to Charles 
Thompson of Summerhill, who was running two coaches a day in 
1850 from his offices in Liddell's Buildings at Church and 
Mel inetonm Streets, They connected with the steamer "Morning" 
on Lake Simcoe and Let lovongo. ative ms) Vand pPem., apparently 
passing the down stages on the road, Another Stage, connecting 
with the steamer "Beaver", then left the Western Hotel daily at 
a.M., but this seems to have stopped running by 1851. 

The time taken for the journey of 35 miles was 
probably about six or seven hours. In 1841 Weller's coaches 
were scheduled to make the 120-mile trip to Belleville in 24 
hours, giving, with allowances for stops to change horses etc., 
a speed of about six miles an hour. In 1841 this may have been 
an ideal rate - rarely achieved in fact; bution Yonge Streetiin 
good weather it was probably often surpassed, | padicond it tons 
eouldmsti li reduce the rate! of progress below that of a vigorous 
walker, but this was growing unusual and the passengers were 
rarely called on to bring rails from the fences to heave the 
coach out of the mud. Coach upsets were common in the thirties, 
Later the quality of drivers and horses improved and accidents 
of this kind became rather rare, 

The coaches could hardly handle all the traffic, 
By 1840 the traveller who failed to obtain a place, or who 
objected to "the promiscuous intercourse of the stagecoach" 
could "without difficulty obtain a vehicle for himseliy...an 
[eeere as Gt is termed’ in Canada, and if he has a family, or 


a few friends join together, the expense will be very little 
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more than travelling by the public stage"*, If he was travel- 
ling alone he could hire a saddle~horse, a gig, or one of the 
new "buggies", Owners ay eee used them not only for 
short trips but also for journeys of several days. Relays of 
horses could be hired, but often it was necessary to use the 
Same horses for the whole journey and the necessity of often 
stopping to "bait" the horses slowed dowm progress, Breakdowns 
were not uncoinmmon and meant more delay for solitary. travellers, 
It was no uncommon thing to see a patient wife sitting alone in 
an unhorsed buggy, while her husband HOeked Uncomiartabl yo 
the nearest crossroads, ends of harness dangling by his legs, 
in search of a wheelwright or a harness-maker, 

The slow rate of travel encouraged frequent stops 
for refreshment, even when not required (to.rest the horses, 
Mishaps sometimes made an overnight stay imperative even on a 
short journey. Inns and taverns multiplied along Yonge Street. 
By 1850 each village had from three to five hotels.or, inne .and 
often one of these was older than the settlement, ree were 
scattered at intervals between the larger Villages, at cross- 
roads, at the top of the grades and in the valleys near the 


als 


a Shipping on Lake Simcoe 


As has been noted, the traffic on Lake Simcoe 
was light in 1816, The events of the next ten years gave this 
traific more importance and some new schooners seem to have been 
built. On the Great Lakes steamers were now taking a large 
fe 2Oe Vie trattic, but it was not until 1831 that a success 
ful attempt was made to raise funds for building a steamboat 
at Holland Landing. By the last day of 1831 Captain McKenzie 
"late of the Alciope” had collected 162 SUbsCrI pULpns ollie culos 


__ £505). RTE eg ERR RD caer entice reeccnemeanmeemmesememeeneneem e 


W. H, Smith, "Canada, Past, Present and Puture we oo 1. 
Thomas Rolph had been able to hire an “extra” with four 
horses in such a remote settlement as Goderich in 1840. 
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(probably Currency) and felt justified in going to Buffalo to 
buy an engine that could be teamed to the Landing that winter. 
The vessel was expected ah cost £1,250, but Captain McKenzie 
was prudently allowing for an expense of £2,000 and probably 
wanted some working Capitation nel wa aust) 1 soliciting sub- 
Scriptions, 

The captain had subscribed by far \the largest 
pleok 140 shares, but the list of: some seventy shareholders 
included many prominent men of the Lake Simcoe settlements from 
Newmarket to Penetang. The prospectus had evidently been cir- 
culated down Yonge Street to York and in official and military 
circles in the capital. Peter and William Robinson were active 
Supe eri bers and the little vessel that was launched at the 
Upper Landing in 1833 was called the "Peter RODINsen MB yial aie 
summer she was carrying settlers across to Barrie bound for the 
Sunnidale Road. She had been poled and towed with difficulty 
through the mud and shallow water to the Steamboat Landing. 

Une Leten Robinson was too ‘small to handle ali 


the freight on the lake and ‘schooners continued to be used, 


though some captains, like Eli Beman, transferred their operations 


Poe erenhuron in this) penicd.:. It would: 'seen that the venture 
was not too profitable at first. The steamer soon changed hands 
and in 1834 Charles Thompson of "Summerhill" was Lr yuneytow sei 
Der Mirading api di ffi cult to Managouvawvessel:) thirty mules trom 
his home south of St, Clair Avenue, The following year there 
was a steamer, the "Penetanguishene”™, on Lake ihenonw cn. GT 
connection with the "Peter Robinson" and the stage coaches, 
Pleasure trips to the Upper Lakes were becoming “more usual: 
Travellers sometimes went up by Detroit and returned by Pene- 
tanguishene, Lake Simcoe and Yonge Street, as Mrs. Anna Jameson 
did in 1836, after attending the distribution of Treaty payments 
and presents at the new Indian reserve on Manitoulin Island. 

It was probably in connection with this that a special pleasure 


tour of Lake Huron was organized in August 1836, Tourists were 
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to be at Holland Landing by 8 a.m. on August 8 to catch the 
"Peter Robinson® and connect with the "Penetanguishene" the 
next next morning, | 

Bight o'clock was the usual time of Starting for 
the "Narrows", In 1838, after William Laughton of Holland 
Landing had become managing-owner and captain of the "Peter 
Robinson", the steamer went "via Barrie Bnd Oro, every Monday 
and rriday) and via Georgina and Thoriah (sic) every Wednesday?, 
On the following days she returned by the opposite shore in 
each case. This remained the schedule after Captain Laughton 
had replaced the "Peter Robinson" with the "steam packet Simcoe? 
in 1840 and the "Simcoe" with the "Beaver" a few years later, 

These vessels were probably larger (Lian the licld 
"Peter Robinson", They were having difficulty in navigating the 
pecuPeanen in the, 180s, 

"The course of the Holland river is very serpentine, 
cne "stream i's narrow, and in many places the bends 
are so abrupt that the boat in her course would 
frequently run her nose into the marsh, and'‘have to 
Dempushed off with lone poles, It was a tedious 
passage, those seven miles, as we can Vesvuilyi irom 
experience,” 

To avoid this difficulty the steamboat landing 
was shifted in 1850 to the bridge at Amsterdam on the West 
Gwillimbury Road which was about to be planked. A new boat, 
the "Morning", Captain Bell, began to run that year in con- 
nection with Thompson's stages, Two steamers were too many 
for the traffic and when Captain Laughton sold the "Beaver" 
after the 1850 season the new owners soon withdrew AG iin Cues 
ine Mornine"” that took the Passengers trom the wrainson) the 
Northern line when it reached Bradford. 

By building a spur line from Lefroy to the lake 
and founding the town of Bell Ewart in 1853, the railway com- 
pany put an end to regular shipping on the Holland River. It 
was some years before the new port was ready. but. once there 


wWwaS a convenient harbour on the railway near the entrance to 


Cook's Bay, the passenger steamers ended their regular irun 
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so - 
there and only local freight occasionally went up the Holland 


for Bradford or Holland Landing. 


4. Railways 
Plans for building railways in Canada began to 
be discussed almost as soon as the first lines were completed 
in the United States, By the mid-thirties travellers from 
New York to Toronto could, if they wished, make part of the 
journey “in the cars‘, Railway companies were formed in Upper 
Canada, but the difficulties of financing and constructing a 
road in a partly settled forest country proved too) great, After 
1841 railways were beyond the experimental stage. There was 
much more public interest in Upper Canada. New companies were 
formed and old ones re-chartered, Among the new companies was 
the Ontario, Simcoe and Huron Union Railway, formed to build a 
Pel conmeciine 'Torontatwith Lake Simeoe and Lake Huron, Very 
little beyond the work of organization had been accomplished 
by 1849, when The Railroads Act was passed by which the Canadian 
Government guaranteed the payment of six per cent interest on 
half the cost of construction of any railway more than seventy- 
five miles long. 
This produced a burst of activity among the 
railway companies and several lines now advanced to the stage 
of surveys and disputes about Possible’ routes, Invthe) cagea’or 
the Ontario, Simcoe and Huron Union Railway, the dispute with 
regard to the southern part of the line turned on whether the 
line should run east of Yonge Street through Markham and 
Whitchurch Townships to Newmarket and Holland Landing or to the 
west through Vaughan and King and possibly on by Lloydtown and 
Bond Head to the west end of Kempenfeldt Bay. The eastern town- 
ships were the longest settled and until about twenty years 
Garlier had been the most populous and prosperous. The 
“western” party, in a pamphlet issued in 1850, produced some 


interesting statistics that showed that Vaughan and King had 
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grown faster, had more water power, developed and potential, 
and were producing more lumber, wheat and flour than Markham 
and Whitchurch, 

Engineering considerations favoured the western 
route as far as the village of "Springhill" (now pani or King 
Ciey)), burt beyond that both engineering and economics weighed 
heavily for the longer route to the easu,iimicspivevot, the 
difficulty of crossing the Holland Marshes, The line was there- 
fore turned north-east at Springhill to cross the ridges by a 
comparatively low saddle, and Yonge Street a mile and a quarter 
Pe oweache te, Gornerse:i Th thencran close tothe old indian 
trail for some miles before turning towards Newmarket and 
following the valley of the East Branch of the Holland through 
the centre of the village to Holland Landing, Amsterdam and 
Bradford, 

On MeLeper 15.) 1651. a huge) crowd gathered on 
Front Street in Toronto, between Simcoe and John Streets, to 
see Lady Elgin, the wife of the Governor Ceneral,/oubhonesTirse 
sod with a silver spade and put some earth in a specially made 
miniature wheelbarrow, Thirty miles had been completed by the 
spring of 1853 and freight trains “with a commodious passenger 
car" were making daily trips to "the neighbourhood of Newmarket’, 
bringing firewood into the city. It was not till May) 16) 1853 
that the first purely passenger train in Ontario left Toronto 
for Machell's Corners. There it connected with Thompson's stages 
for the "Bradford Landing" or Amsterdam. For just over two 
months this little crossroads Wiilaee was a busy place, for jt 
was the exchange point for both freight and passengers travelling 
BO Uli Od Oly 18 two passenger trains a day began to run from 
Toronto to Bradford and Newmarket became the terminus of a new 
Stage line from Sutton and the outlet to the south for the 
country east of Lake Simcoe, 

The Northern, as it was now usually called, was 


soon pushed on to "Barrie Station" (Allandale), but regular 
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traffic to Collingwood did not start until the beginning of 
1855. For more than fifteen years the Northern was the only 
railway that touched Lake Simcoe. There was no line to the 
east closer than Lindsay. Stages were soon running from New- 
market to Sutton in summer and to Beaverton in Wier sea 
summer Many passengers and most freight went across the lake 
in steamers connecting with the railway at the Company's new 
port of Bell Ewart or later at Barrie, This traffic was 


limited in the seventies by the construction of lines east of 


the watershed to Sutton and Beaverton, but it was not till after 


1890 that another line was built across the area, by Vandorf 
and Cedar Valley (Pine Orchard Station). Later in the decade 
the Metropolitan Electric Railway was built up Yonge Street 

and through Newmarket to the resorts on Lake Simcoe, bringing 


the area into closer touch with the GluGy, 
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CHAPTER 5 
MILLING 


The development of milling on the Upper Holland 
falls chiefly between 1820 and 1865, In the earlier period 
the few mills were only intended to meet the requirements of 
the settlers within a short radius; after 1820 a steadily 
increasing number of mills was producing for a widening area, 
first in the newly settled parts of the District, then in more 
distant parts of the Province. In the late 1840's a consider- 
able export trade in flour and lumber had developed from Upper 
Peewee inithia, a6 inal). trade to the southward, the millers 
of this area were handicapped ‘by conditions of transport, 

The Hf epecl ete On the Upper Holland was never 
SO good as on the neighbouring rivers, Mill sites were few 
in relation to the length of the streams, and still fewer were 
first-class sites, where a good fall and sufficient flow could 
be secured by a dam of moderate length and power developed to 
sage gl several MLS. in Pach) itis remarkable) that so many mills 
were built. It is another indication of the difficulty Or 
carrying heavy goods by land even for short distances, In some 
cases a good deal of ingenuity was used in building embankments 
and mill races to provide power even for small sawmills that 
ran only for a few months of the year. in the late 1840's many 
mill owners were turning with relief to steam power. The dams, 
however, were often kept up for another twenty or thirty years, 
for the ponds were used for other purposes Poa power, 

There were probably more mills on the Upper 
Holland between 1860 and 1865 than at any other time. By that 
time there were already a number of steam mills, some water 
mills had been given up and some operators were using steam as 
well as water-power, The peak use of water-—power would there- 
fore fall a little earlier, about 1853-8, when the Northern 
was said to "sprout mills" on its way north and most of the 


Claims were etiil itn use, 
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Information about early mills on the Upper 
Holland outside the principal villages. is scanty before 1861, 
The statistics available are for whole townships, and the 
other sources are of little help in apportioning the mills 
to the various rivers. There was certainly a reduction in 
the total number of mills and still more in the number of 
water mills by 1880, Some sawmills were closed down before 
the end of the century and the abortive canal works of 1908 


did away with several once important mill sites, 


Moieoiet Mil ts 

A grist mill within easy reach was such a boon 
tO pioneer families that it was the custom when heporving) on 
Reserve Lots to give the distance from ami eshone’ indica- 
Pom OL possible value... i picneen, family could’ manage with- 
out having its grain ground in a ee ot bas wae sich) a 
hardship that journeys of several days were sometimes under- 
Por eWiecvontain 4 little flour, “In most areas 4+ was not 
necessary to do this more than two or three times, for the 
authorities tried to encourage the bugtding opone. im bieast 
teast) in each township aS SOON ao DOssi ible alten 16) was 
Opened for settlement. Lots containing mill sites were 
reserved for the Crown until after 1792, but the whole lot 
was often granted on condition of Oulidinege a mill and) sone- 
times other lands and privileges were added as a bonus 0G 
was a grist mill that was intended in the condition attached 
CO Che grant of Lot 76 Hast of Yonge Street to Captain William 
Graham in 1796, but although he was allowed to Keep. Unis eos 
there seems to be no evidence that the condition was ever 
Garr teuvour,: ‘There can have been no £000 Mall site von (hou .7os 
but in 1861 there was a small pond on Lot 77 close to the 
Graham house, This may have been a relic of an earlier ns 8 a 
but if so, it seems more likely to have been a sawmill on the 
property to the north, which then belonged to Henry Machell. 

lt would seem that the grist mill built in 


1801 by Joseph Hill on the site of Newmarket was the first in 
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the watershed, This may have been enlarged after it was 
bought by Elisha Beman as already described. There is 
some reason to think that another was built in Newmarket 
about 1812, but the evidence is obscure and contradictory. 
The development of settlement in the Hirst ten vyearsvor the 
nineteenth century certainly did not warrant a second EEVss 
mill, for no settlers were much more than five miles from 
this mill and there were already one or two in Markham Town- 
ship. As the second mill at Newmarket was probably controlled 
by Peter Robinson, it was more an extension of the Beman mill 
than a competing plant. Wartime demand would, however, have 
Soon justified this enlargement. 

When Peter Robinson built his new mills near 
the Landings about 1821 he was looking for business more to 
the new settlements to the west and north than to the area 
around Holland Landing. For more than fifteen years this 
business was remarkably good. ine URed Millis werena, tarce 
and costly venture for that period. Robinson rented them 
on shares to Isaiah Tyson. It was said that if more water 
had been available these partners could have Bround200 to 
300 bushels a day. 

Similarly it was the development of settlement 
in King Township as much as increased production near Yonge 
pureeurthaty Led. to the addition of /a Crist mi Cove heron 
lingshead sawmill east of Machell's Corners soon after 1827. 
The mills at Bogartown, however, competed with the Newmarket 
mills for the growing surplus of the long-settled area in 
Whitchurch. Lundy's Mills, situated on the travelled road 
from Newmarket to Sharon and only a mile or two south-east 
of the latter, were centrally placed in the settled section 
envcwaElasmbury Bast. The Bogart mills are described in 1836 
oe) Very extensive, tured by a copious ‘stream . They must, 
have been running for several years as a village was growing 
up near them. The Lundy mills also appear to have been 


running by 1836. 
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The first mills had operated by a system of 
custom grinding. The miller took a toll (fixed by law in 
1792) of the grain to he ground or of the meal or flour. 
The farmer kept the flour needed for his family and traded any 
Surplus to the merchant, who sent it to a more distant market 
in the wagons he used to fetch 200ds) fon) his store | Very 
often the merchant was himself the mill owner, receiving part 
of the tolls from the working miller, and sometimes bought 
grain from the farmer for grinding. The conditions during 
the war had given a great impetus to "merchant-milling". In 
the thirties and forties most millers were buying grain to 
erind tor shipping in their own wagons, and some were special- 
izing in a better grade of flour. PU MOST Ii Se st a) dad 
custom work in the old way and until about 1860 flour mills 
were seldom distinguished from grist mills, 

In 1846 four grist mills are reported in Whit- 
church Township. Two were at Newmarket, one at Bogartown 
and the fourth was certainly not on the Holland.. The two 
mills listed in Gwillimbury East were the Red Mills at Holland 
Landing and Lundy's Mills. Hollingshead's mill was the 
only one in King Township on the Upper Holland. Paes? \ six 
mills remained the only ones on the river for some ten years. 
No new grist mills using water-power were built until one was 
added to Jared Lloyd's sawmill at White Rose in the sixties. 
As a rule millers were slower to convert to steam than saw- 
yers, but this was not the case on the Upper Holland. Barwick 
and Thorne of Thornhill bought the Red Mills at Holland Landing 
in 1838 and installed a steam engine after 1850. George 
Cotter, who acquired the Robinson properties in Newmarket, 
seems to have been content with water-power, but in 1857 Ford's 
grist mill was a steam mill. The new grist mills built 
before 1860 at Holland Landing and Queensville were steam 
mills and it seems probable that the Bogart mills had been 
using steam before that time. Another steam mill was built 


in Aurora in the 1860's, bringing the number of grist and 
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four were using water-power. 

By teoo oe larger village mills were flour 
mills doing a considerable business. Thorne's mill at 
Holland Landing was turning out 12,000 barrels of flour each 
year in 1866 and this may have been equalled by the mills in 
Newmarket and Aurora. In the seventies flour-milling declined 
in importance and some mills were closed. There was only one 
flour mill in Holland Landing in 1878 and apparently only one 
at Newmarket. Bogart's mills seem to have been gone by 1885. 
At the end of the century grist milling was limited to the 
mills at Newmarket, Aurora, Holland Landing and White Rose. 


The second grist mill at Aurora was by that time a chop mill. 


a Sawmills 

It is difficult to say how many sawmills may 
have been operating in the We ueE EK ed before. LS30 Wan early 
Sawmill may be assumed at Newmarket, for with few exceptions 
milling establishments before 1812 were "saw and grist mills”, 
AS a rule the sawmill was built before the grist mill and 
was sometimes given up when others were built in the vicinity. 
The only other sawmill which is certainly recorded on the 
Upper Holland before 1811 is "John Evse's Saw mill" on the 
sate of the Red Mills at Holland Landing. DoS recy neg toe Tan 
that these were the only sawmills until after the war, for the 
local demand for sawn lumber must have been very small and 
there was no convenient waterway to a larger market. 

In the 1820's the demand would be greater; the 
Red Mills included a sawmill of some size. However, apart 
MoO ones Une Next record is a, partial report. of milis in King 
Township made by John Goesman in 1827. These are all saw- 
mills and include two on the Upper Holland - one "in the 
end Concession west of Tyler's ... belonging to Hollingshead", 
Meeeoweer ‘in front of the Ist Concession on ot no. 769 “72. 


belonging to Denis", William Tyler had patented Lot 80 West, 
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at the south-west corner of the Aurora crossroads,and Hollings- 
head's sawmill was the beginning of that village. Tie) aay 
on Lot 89 West became the Stevens sawmill and was still operat- 
ime fifty years later, i 

The Bogart mills included a sawmill and there 
may have been others in Whitchurch by 1836, for several owners 
of later sawmills were in possession of their SUL eS.) ine at 
there may have been eight or nine sawmills on the Upper Holland 
By iS 36", These mills were still producing for a local demand, 
for transportation of lumber was still difficult and costly, 
eVenvror snort distances. However, better houses were now 
Deine Dut ; MOS ost na dither) ouper Walls) oD logs, but 
were now fitted up entirely with sawn lumber. 

The difficulty of transport was one reason for 
the multiplication of small water-driven mills. Because most 
of their working parts were of wood, sawmills cost less than 
Zristimilis' to, set. up. They could be placed on smaller 
streams, for they ran only during the winter and, spring, while 
the slow-moving upright saws needed less power than millstones. 
Sawyers did a good deal of custom work and spent the summer 
farming. Some larger mills had been built by VELO sito meet 
the growing demand from the area around Lake Simcoe. These 
were mostly in the villages and large sawmills were not numer- 
ous Until the railway was finished, 

there were lz sawmills in King Township an 
1846, At least eight of these can be located outside the 
watershed, so that the number on the Upper Holland was not 
more Chan four . There were probably about as many on the 
Rouge in the south-eastern part of Whitchurch as well as the 
Randall mill at Pine Orchard. The number on the Holland in 


Whitchurch cannot have been more than four and may have been 


less. No sawmill is listed at Newmarket. Holland Landing 


had two, one a steam mill, and there were probably two and 
possibly a third between that village and Sharon. All five 


of the sawmills reported from Gwillimbury East may have been 


-~A0= 
on the Upper Holland. The total for the watershed would thus 
be’ about 12 to 13 sawmills. Some new mills may have been 
built near Aurora in King Township by 1851, for the total 
returned for the township had increased to 2l. The numbers 
in the other townships remained the same, for the new mills 
were not in the watershed. 

The mills "sprouted" by the Northern Railway 
were Chiefly sawmills. In the Upper Holland Watershed the 
chief development of lumbering was in Whitchurch. John Van 
Nostrand had come to the township in 1853 and in partnership 
with George Harrison had built a steam sawmill on the site of 
Le present millvat Vandorf, Tremaine's map of 1861 shows 
two other sawmills on property belonging to the partners, one 
South and one south-east of the village. These appear to 
have been all steam mills in 1861, though one or more may have 
begun as water mills. Daniel Williamson had a steam sawmill 
near Reesor Lake on the southern boundary of the watershed and 
there were steam sawmills at Musselman's and Island Lakes 
south-east of Ballantrae. There had been a steam sawmill in 
Newmarket since before 1857. There were four water-driven 
Sawmills - Jared Lloyd's at White Rose, James Lloyd's in what 
is now the south-east part of Aurora, Thomas Coates! a mile 
and a quarter south of Bogartown, and a small mill between 
Newmarket and Yonge Street. Five sawmills can be counted in 
King Township. Three of these were water mills, the two 
others, both just west of Aurora, appear to have used steam, 
In Gwillimbury East a steam sawmill had been built at Queens- 
ville in addition to the one at Holland Landing and at least 
three water-driven sawmills were still in use. Altogether 
there were <O to 2l sawmills in the watershed, ll being 
steam mills. Besides these there were several mills just 
outside the watershed - at Oak Ridges, at Pine Orchard, Cedar 
Valley and around Vivian - that must have drawn some of their 


Lumber 1 rom within the area. 
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It is possible that the number was a little 
greater in the late 1850's, for some sites are shown on 
Tremaine's map that seem to have had mills though the symbol 
(esti Ss omitted.. It is possible a@iso that some sawmills 
attached to grist mills had been recently Sivemuprinm Tso, 
The highest number is not likely to have been more than 25, 

Some sawmills were producing fairly arge 
quantities of lumber in the 1860's. Thorme's sawmill at 
Holland Landing was turning out 3,000,000 feet a year and 
this was probably equalled by some of the other large milis. 
The number of mills was much less by 1878, hardly more than in 
1850. Several water mills had been discontinued. There was 
now only one steam mill at Vandorf, though there was a new one 
farther west belonging to Doctor Hunter of Newmarket. The 
best pine was already giving out and by the eighties lumbermen 
were taking trees that would have been passed over before 1870. 
The Van Nostrand sawmill at Vandorf was said to be CUuGtanEe 
1,000,000 feet a year in 1885, | 

Pyemevend ot the centuny practically alhi the 
water sawmills were gone and few stationary steam mills were 
to be found outside the villages. Portabhe mills were at 
work here as in other parts of the Province, but lumbering 


was no longer a major activity. 
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CHAPTER 6 
THE RATLWAY AGE 1853-1900 
Se 0 Or SUY 


In the 1850's the completion of a railway ordin- 
arily meant a sudden period of rapid development to the areas 
which it served. The decline in the traffic up Yonge Street 
was, however, bound to make a considerable difference in the 
life of the area, Once the "Northern" had been pushed on 
beyond Barrie, the area ceased to be the gateway to the newer 
country to the north, the outpost of CLV MLIZe HOM wend (Set ued 
down as a prosperous farming and lumbering district. 

The change had begun with the improvement of the 
roads, but road traffic then moved Slowly and its effect was 
more evenly distributed over the area through which it passed, 
In the case of a railway this influence was concentrated at the 
Stations and did not include the Same demand for services along 
the way. Most road traffic was now a matter of short journeys 
to the railway, instead of flowing up and down Yonge Street and 
some parallel roads, As the railway had been laid'‘out to pass 
close to the three principal villages, its effect on the area 
is clearly shown in their development. 

This differed in each case. Newmarket was the 
least affected. It was already a large village and the most 
important place in the northern part of York County, 9 its 
_ Station made it the outlet for the area north and east of Lake 
Simcoe, for it was nineteen years before another line was built 
east of the watershed and nearly thirty before one crossed the 
area to the Lake Simcoe towns. "Queen Street” continued to be 
&@ main artery and Newmarket was in effect its terminus on the 
railway. The rapid growth which had begun in the forties con- 
tinued with little slackening through the next twenty years, 
The village was believed to have about 1,000 inhabitants in 
1857, just before its incorporation, and the Dominion Census or 
1871 gave it 1,760. This figure may have been a disappointment 
to some of the citizens, for unofficial estimates in 1866 and 


1869 had placed the population at 1,800 and psouU, “he next 
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census in 1881 showed 2,006 people in the village. For the 
next twenty years the official figures were under 2 pL50, .and 
that for 1901 - 2,125 — was 18 less than in 1891, 

During this period the industries of the 
village continued to be the same as in 1850 ~ the two flour 
mills (one steam from before 1857), the woollen mill, found- 
ries, cabinet factories, carriage factories, a steam sawmill, 
brewery and tannery; but here as elsewhere there was the 
tendency for some plants to expand their Operations. Manu- 
facturing grew steadily in importance, but its mediocre water- 
power had given Newmarket a poor start in this BeOS peCE ws 1U 
owed its importance as much to its position as the market town 
and centre of a prosperous district:...as to .its mills) ‘and 
factories, 

The foundations for this importance had been 
laid before 1853. There was the same expansion as in the 
industries, In the 1860's the number of stores and trades-~ 
men's workshops was out of proportion to the population anda 
it was this that probably gave rise to the optimistic estimates 
just before 1870. There seems to have been rather less busi- 
ness after 1875, Other towns had been flourishing at the same 
time, and some of these were near enough to affect Newmarket. 
The new railway through Uxbridge to Sutton reduced the impor- 
tance of the Newmarket station. The country recovered slowly 
from the depression of the mid-seventies and the influence of 
the larger centres was beginning to be felt by the small towns, 
Newmarket was too close to Toronto to be Likelyato erowaian o 
a large centre, That it maintained its population and impor- 
tance through the last twenty years of the century was some- 
thing of an achievement, for, especially after 1890,these 
influences were causing many towns to decline in size. 

During the flourishing period Newmarket had 
progressed in other ways besides the number of its inhabitants, 
When the village was incorporated in 1858 it already had one 


newspaper, the "Era", A second weekly, the "Courier", was 
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published in the late Sixties, but this did not survive to 
the end of the century. A common School, large for the period, 
had been built in 1858, Alexander Muir was principal of this 
school in the early Seventies, By 1900 Newmarket, like most 
of the older towns, could claim as at least temporary citi- 
zens a number of men who had won distinction in larger places, 
in the fifties Robert Simpson had worked in one of its stores 
and later opened one of his own, and the future Chief Justice 
of Ontario, Sir William Muloch, had attended the Grammar 
school, These are only a few examples, for the town was 
attracting enterprising men before 1870. The tendency was 
reversed in the last quarter of the century, though no more 

So than in most small towns. 

The development of Machell's Corners after 
1853 was perhaps more typical of the railway Villages of the 
beriod. Unlike Newmarket ,the town of Aurora owed its 
existence to the railway. Had this taken a different route, 
its history would probably have resembled that On Thorny a 
and other places which flourished in they L650 stand then 
declined until they were brought into the suburban area. 

As it was, the little crossroads settlement 
had grown into a village of 400 people within a few years of 
BNetopeninexor it's. station. By 1865 it was an incorporated 
village with about 1,000 inhabitants, By 1860 a number of 
new industries had been added to the nills and tannery ~— a 
carriage factory, a chair factory, and a brewery -— the indus-— 
Gites OD Any flourishing village. More significant for the 
future were the Fleury foundry and the Campbell ropewalk. 

For many years these were the principal industries of the 
Village, though some other plants were added in the Sixties, 
There were two large carriage factories in 1866, one placing 
the chief emphasis on cutters and Sleighs; a second tannery 
had been opened and a small brickyard. Aurora had hecome the 
centre and market for the adjacent parts of King and Whit- 


church, The village had only a common school, but it 
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possessed a mechanics institute with a library 
of 600 books, housed in the store building of Charles Doane the 
postmaster. The Doane house had by this time several rivals; 
there were brick business blocks and two of the three churches 
were of brick. There were perhaps more stores, shops and 
craftsmen's workshops than at any time during the century and 
Some of the merchants! establishments were on a large scale. 
A weekly paper, the "Banner", was being issued by the late 
1560" s; 

After 1870 progress was slower. Few new busi- 
nesses were begun and some of the small factories closed before 
1880. However, the village continued to grow and two or three 
of the surviving plants began to do more than a local business, 
The population increased still more slowly in the eighties, The 
census of 1891 was the highest in that century - 1,743. The 
ropewalk had now been closed, The implement factory and the 
remaining tannery were probably the most important of the six 
mMilis and factories, There had been a seconds paper for a’ time, 
A waterworks and an electric power plant had been set up by 
1895; several new churches had been built, and a number of houses 
and some larger buildings date from the 1880's and 1890's, 
Berore tine turn of the century, however, the population dropped 
by about 9 per cent. 

To Holland Landing the coming of the railway 
meant an end to its special advantages as the point of embarka- 
tion on Lake Simcoe. Frobably these were already less important 
than they had been, but until construction work was complete 
business in the village would not feel the full extent of the 
change. It has been said that Holland Landing declined after 
the railway was built. It would be more accurate to say that it 
ceased to grow rapidly. Several of the leading business men 
moved away, some going to the new towns to the north, others to 
Toronto. But this migration would hardly have begun when the 
village was incorporated in 1859, The village still had its 


mills; in fact a second flour mill (probably steam) seems to have 
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been opened by 1860 and Davia Eillerby appears to have built his 
Second woollen mill on the Gwillimbury Road before 1861. The 
census of that year gives the village 741 inhabitants, a con- 
Siderable advance on the highest estimate for 1850. 

The village had become a market town and shipping 
point. In the mid-sixties the outstanding industries seem to 
have been Warren Tobey's tannery, "probably the largest tannerv 
in Canada West", which employed 40 hands, Thorne's "Beverly 
Mills", and his smaller tannery. There seems to have been a 
third tannery, and in addition a good-sized brewery and possibly 
a second. The woollen mills, brickyard and wagon Shops of 1857 
were still running, though the three chair factories had dis- 
appeared. There was still some trade in furs, as well as 
cattle and lumber. The village had more stores than ever; all 
the hotels were open and it offered a wide range of services 
from those of doctor, dentist and veterinary to gunsmith and 
well-sinker, A change seems to have come just before 1871. 

From that year the censuses show a Shrinking population and by 
1891 it had fallen to 443, Some businesses had closed by 1878 
and more three years later, There were still two tanneries, a 
flour mill and a sawmill, five stores and three hotels. It wes 
Still possible to call Holland Landing “a thriving, village”: 

but it was a smaller place than in 1850, Though the population 
remained about the same, the decline continued until after 1908, 

The same story of rapid growth is to be found in 
the rural part of the watershed in the ten years ‘after. 1e5a. 
Settlement along Yonge Street and in the adjacent concessions of 
King and Whitchurch had been practically complete by 1850. 
During the late fifties there can have been very little increase 
in the number of households on the farms in these concessions, 
but in Whitchurch the small groups of houses that had formed at 
some crossroads near the sawmills grew by 1860 into little 
witlages of thirty to. fifty people, not directly dependent on 
the land for their living. Among these were the crossroads 


hamlet later called "Pleasantville" and the settlement at the 
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sawmill built by John Van Nostrand in 1853. When a new railway 
line was built in the nineties, Van Nostrandts mills were to 
become the village of Vandorf and outlast atl the others in-this 
list. The older settlement near Jesse Lloyd's sawmill was 
smaller, even after the White Rose flour mills were built there; 
and still smaller were the hamlets at "Petchville" and Wesley's 
Corners. 

Although Petchville and Bogartown are named on 
Tremaine’s Map of 1861, only Write Rose had a post office before 
1870. At that time all five hamlets may have numbered about 200 
inhabitants; ten years later they were probably even smaller, 
though in 1895 after it had a railway station Vandorf was a 
village of about one hundred. More important in the sixties 
were the post villages of Pine Orchard (just beyond the water- 
Shed on the north-west), Ballantrae, just east of the head 
waters, and Vivian directly north of the latter Village. It was 
in the sparsely settled part of Whitchurch around these 
villages that most of the settlement of the late fifties took 
place and this will account for the rapid rise in the population 
of the township between the censuses of L6oi and 861. Tnethoce 
ten years all the vacant lots in this section were taken up, 
mostly in farms of 100 acres, and many of these were soon 
divided into smaller holdings;of 25 or 50 acres,’ It is evident 
that many of the owners of these little farms were adding to 
their incomes by working for the lumbermen, who were fast clear- 
ing the section of its Pine. The subdivision of holdings went 
on in the early sixties. About 1866 the area seems to have been 
av the crest of its boom. Ballantrae was then a fairly large 
village with about 100 inhabitants. It depended to a great 
extent on the four or five Sawmills in the vicinity, but besides 
its stores there were one or two large workshops or small fac- 
tories and a variety of tradesmen Shops. Everything indicated 
that Ballantrae was the centre of a thriving area, 

There are signs of a change within a few years, 


It is possible that families were already leaving Whitchurch and 
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King before 1870. The difference between the Dominion Census 
of 1871 and the Provincial one of ten years earlier can be 
explained partly by the incorporation of Aurora and partly by 
inaccuracy in 1861, But if there had been no loss of population 
there had been no increase. There was certainly a change at 
Ballantrae, Between 1866 and 1869, both stores and the hotel 
changed hands; there seems to have been a sharp drop in popula- 
tion and in the amount of business, 

In the seventies Whitchurch lost 495 people - 
the equivalent of 99 families, By 1881 another 510 people had 
gone and the population outside the villages was about the same 
as it had been in 1851, The sane process was going on rather 
feever an) King Township, but had less effect on the population 
of the watershed, The area between Yonge Street and the South 
Branch or Schomberg River had been detached from Gwillimbury 
West in 1852 and divided between King and Gwillimbury East 
Townships. Very few settlers entered Gwillimbury East in the 
1860's. In the next decade there was @ sharp rise in the popu- 
Laecon ofthe township, anounting to more than 25 per cent. 
This new settlement was due to the occupation of poorly drained 
land, made possible by the new methods of farm Grainage. of 
good deal of land in the northern end of the watershed wag 
occupied at this time. By 1881 the population of Gwillimbury 
Hast had fallen noticeably, though less than had been the case 
in Whitchurch. However, this loss of about 7 per cent ‘ins ten 
years continued in the 1890's, when the loss in King and Whit- 
church was growing less than in the previous decade, 

Tt would be easy to exaggerate this shrinkage of 
the rural population. It was g0ing on at this period in almost 
all the older parts of Ontario and was much more marked in some 
areas than in this section of York County. It was a sien of the 
times, and the times in the Seventies and eighties were by no 
means so good as they had been from 1854 to LOCv wert no hese 
years farming in Canada West was on the whole a very profitable 


business, There were periods of depression and low prices, when 
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The average farmhouse built in the area between 1825 and 1850 had more resemblance 

to this modest house in Aurora than to the fine brick houses illustrated. Of medium 

size, it was probably built to house a tenant farmer when the site was still some way 

north of Machell’s Corners. The lean-to kitchen with the chimney stack between it and 

the parlour is an early feature. Roughcast was a popular substitute for clapboard while 
seasoned wood was in short supply and brick costly. 


An unusually pleasant farm- 

house of around 1860. This 

lot formed part of Captain 

Graham’s military lands and 

seems to have been sold to 

David Richardson in the 
1850's. 


Early bank barn at Pleasantville, showing the Pennsylvania overhang combined with 
a lean-to extension making a porch necessary for the doors of the threshing-floor. 
After 1840 vertical siding was more usual than weatherboarding. 
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overseas markets failed for a short time as they did in 1857-8; 
but as a rule the farmer could count on getting well over a 
dollar a bushel for all the wheat he could grow. A great part 
of the wheat was grown on land that hada recently been reclaimed 
from forest and yields were sometimes very high. They were not 
So good on the average as individual examples would indicate 
ana they were often drastically reduced by pest and disease, 
but this difficulty was overcome to a ereat extent by the antro- 
duction of a new variety of spring wheat early ant he iperio6ds 
Taking one year with another, wheat brought the farmer a good 
return at a time when $1.50 would still buy a week's board and 
a plain brick house could be built for $75 a large room. 

Perhaps the best years for Ontario wheat were 
1854-73; but prices were higher than ever after 1859, though they 
Showed more tendency to violent fiuctuation, They reached a 
peak in 1867-8; from that time the general trend was downward, 
SapLaly until 1873, more Slowly in the next ten years, By then 
the Canadian Prairies were producing in greater quantity and 
there was little recovery in the price of Ontario wheat until 
hear the end of the century when Ontario farners had turned to 
other sources of cash income, 

In doing so they were only developing lines of 
production that had depended in the 1850's largely on a demand 
Within the Province. This home market was expanding during 
this period, for new sections were still being opened up, lumber- 
ing was at its height and there was railway building going on at 
intervals. Most important of all in this area, the demand from 
the towns and cities for provisions, fodder and horses was grow- 
ing greater every year. In addition Some cxport trade in horses, 
cattle and dairy products grew up in the fifties and expanded 
Garver 1861". 

The farmer who turned to cheese-making, barley- 
growing or horse-breeding as a substitute for "wheating" before 
1870 or to breeding beef cattle after 1875, was probably expand- 


ing a side-line that had already proved profitable on a smaller 
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scale, This was especially true in York County, where tradition, 
the Toronto market and an interest in scientific farming had 
produced more diversity than was the rule in Ontario before 
1870. The farmers of the Holland Watershed had grown wheat with 
the rest while wheat was profitable, but in the western section 
at any rate they had not ceased to keep rather more than the 
usual number of cows, to make some considerable quantity of 
cheese and butter for sale and to devote Slightly more land to 
turnips, potatoes, oats, hay and pasture. There continued to 
be a certain number of farmers who Kept abreast of the times, 
drained swamps to increase their cropland, made a wider use of 
manure and lime and adopted rotations instead of alternating 
wheat with fallow or peas, 

Such men would readily turn to the new lines as 
good markets were found for each in turn. They could. do this 
without radically changing their methods, The acreage of 
improved land in wheat in the Vicinity of Newmarket and Sharon 
in 1860 was probably already below the avcrage for York County 
and the sharp drop that occurred before 1871 was possibly more 
noticeable in the eastern and southern part of the watershed. 
Neither the rage for growing barley nor the cheese-factory 
"mania" was so marked in this area as in other parts of the 
Province, Cheese factories were opened before 1870 and the 
production of cheese rose rapidly, but the cheese factory on 
Yonge Street between Aurora and Armitage seems to have been the 
only one in the watershed in.1878. 

The breeding of livestock for export had expanded 
rapidly in the sixties. "Droving" had become a separate occupa- 
tion by 1866 and drovers were to be found in all the large 
villages. In the seventies many residents in the area were 
calling themselves ‘farmer and stockbreeder" instead of simply 
"farmer" as they had done in the fifties. The improvement of 
breeds had gone much farther and owners were proud of their pure- 
bred herds and their fine shire studs, The export of beef cattle 


to the United States, which had been built up during the Civil 
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War under the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854-66, did not end when 
the Treaty was abrogated, while the trade in heavy draught 
horses increased. In the late seventies a profitable market 
for beef cattle was opened in Great Britain and thousands of 
cattle were shipped overseas, There was also a Spectacular 
rise in the shipments of sheep and a Steady increase in the 
export of pork, 

Almost all these developments except the trade 
in beef cattle followed a pattern of rapid expansion followed 
by a marked decline, which in some cases was permanent. Dairy- 
ing was declining in the seventies and did not begin to recover 
until the mid-nineties when the export trade in horses had been 
abruptly ended by the electrification of street railways... he 
export of sheep ended at about the same time. Production of 
barley had already dropped considerably by 1877 and the export 
trade was ended by tariff changes in 1890. There were diffi- 
culties also in other lines that had expanded after 1865, 

These fluctuations in demand produced periods, of 
"hard times" that became longer and more serious as the century 
advanced. There had been one just before .1870 when the price 
of wheat fell sharply. Another after 1875 was serious enough 
to produce government action, ooinciding as it did with a wide- 
spread business depression, the decline in immigration and the 
movement of people out of the Province, It helped to encourage 
the shift to mixed farming and to more scientific methods of 
cultivation. 

The agricultural depression that began in the 
late 1880's was more severe in many parts of the Province and 
lasted longer than the business depression that took place about 
the same time, for it was hardly overs by \1e95. Tn this ares 
the farmers were less dependent on the overseas trade than on 
the local market. There had been some return to wheat -growing 
when prices improved after 1880. Acreage and production now 
declined although the yields per acre were much higher, The 


sudden ending of the demand for horses when street railways were 
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electrified brought a sharp drop in the number of horses pro- 
duced in York County, but the demand for beet, "pork, dairy 
products and vegetables in Toronto continued to grow greater, 
This affected the production of cheese which had never been as 
great in this area as in other parts of the Province. Produc- 
tion was still considerable in the mid-nineties but declined at 
the end of the century. The production of butter and of whole 
milk was growing; the raising of beef cattle was at least as 
important as dairying until after the end of the Gent Ur Viel iit 
the whole, agriculture had recovered by 1900 from the troubles 
that had affected it since 1870. These had left their mark on 


this area in spite of its special advantages. 
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CHAPTER 7 
SINCE 1900 


The opening of the twentieth century did not 
bring any great changes to Southern Ontario, “Thevrevived 
prosperity of the later 1890's continued through most of the 
next decade, In the towns there was expansion of certain 
more important industries, accompanied by a renewed growth 
of population. The same influences that had been causing the 
decline of the minor industries continued to Operate, Car- 
riage factories, flour mills and sawmills grew steadily fewer 
in the villages as the larger plants expanded, and with them 
disappeared the little hamlets of 50 to 100 people. The 
decline of the farming population continued, but more slowly, 
Farmers had recovered from the bad times of the nineties. 
Production was rising and markets for certain products were 
good until just before the First World War, 

The northern part of York County was affected 
in much the same way as the rest of the Province, but the 
influence of the city, always important, was now felt more 
Gimeculy.. The area was still far SnOUem Lf romyLOront ono 
remain completely rural, but the connection was much closer 
than it had been before the building of the new railways. The 
electric railway in particular, with stops at short intervals, 
made it easy for the inhabitants to reach Toronto without the 
necessity of driving to a station. It tended to bring busi-~ 
ness into the towns, but hastened the decline of the country 
store, It was also bringing the city pecpleyinvowthe: country 
for recreation, but as yet this was found chiefly just. out 
Side the watershed «.on the shores of Lake Simcoe or near the 
small lakes to the south, Nor was there much tendency for 
people to live in the area and work in Toronto, 

Both Newmarket and Aurora were growing rapidly 
during the years before 1911. Holland Landing, however, barely 
maintained its population, although the works on the Trent 


Valley Canal must have brought increased business for a time. 
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The Newmarket branch of this canal came at Least, fifty years 
too late. It might have been a useful work in the 1850's, 
when lumbering and wheat growing were at their height and 
there was only one railway line. In 1908 conditions hardly 
called for water transport to Lake Simcoe, even for passenger 
traffic, As the work was left unfinished its possible effect 
on the prosperity of Newmarket must remain conjectural, but 
it seems unlikely that it would have produced a more rapid 
development than actually took place, 

Farming was at this time in a fairly prosperous 
state, The area was more than ever producing for the local 
market, Motor transport had hardly begun to be used, but 
where railway connections were good, this gave an advantage 
to the areas near the city. Toronto still required great 
numbers of horses and huge quantities of hay and grain to 
feed them, 

The populations of the townships were still 
shrinking before the war, but less quickly ae before 1900, 
The war probably increased this tendency for some years, and 
the shortage of farm help was serious, The motor car was 
already having some effect in the twenties and for about 
twenty years the rural population of the area remained about 
the same. In the source areas there may have been some’ loss, 
but there was sufficient increase in other sections to com- 
pensate for this. 

Both Newmarket and Aurora had added considerably 
to their populations before 1921, The great development of 
mOvOr Glatiae Guringand atter? the First World War was again 
making Yonge Street an artery of PArOURM Cree hie Le bem acta 
a mixed effect on the towns, for though the paving of the 
roads brought more business from the country, it also brought 
the city nearer in time. Neither of the towns grew so rapidly 
during the boom years before 1930 as they had between 1911 
ae 192), 
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The first brick building in Aurora. Doane Hall was the home of Charles Doane, a 

merchant, who was postmaster of “Whitchurch Post Office” by 1850 and first postmaster 

of Aurora. Built in 1846, the house was brought up to date about 1860 by the addition 

of a new cornice and possibly a doorway also. The stucco may date from this 
modernization. 


Pickering College, Newmarket — In spite of various closings and changes of name, 
this non-denominational boarding-school for boys represents a school for both boys 
and girls founded by Quakers near Picton in 1842. Moved from Pickering in 1907, 
after a fire had destroyed the first Pickering College built in 1878, the school was 
reorganized in 1927 after being used as a hospital during and after the First World War. 


BOs 


Since 1911 Holland Landing had been growing 
steadily smaller, It was off the main line OL Urariic. and 
now had no industry to speak of, and little importance as a 
market town, In the early twenties what little activity 
seemed to remain in the village centred around the railway 
station. The upper part seemed almost deserted, although the 
remaining houses were occupied and in reasonably good repair. 
They had been little altered and formed an interesting sur- 
vival from the previous century. In 1933 Holland Landing 
ceased to be an organized village and became part of Gwillimbury 
East Township. In recent years there have been signs of a 
revival, due partly to the developments in the Holland marshes 
and partly to the opening of a factory. This development 
seems to be proceeding in a haphazard manner and is likely to 
destroy the character of the old village without producing 
anything satisfactory in its place. Without some careful 
planning Holland Landing seems in some danger of a different 
kind of deterioration from the decay that set in about 1860, 

Similar problems are already beginning to 
affect other parts of the area. Although most of the water- 
shed is still rural and the suburban area still distant, the 
gradual spread of the city into the country has become very 
noticeable, especially near Yonge Street. This tendency had 
begun by the thirties in Spite of the depression which was 
affecting this area like the rest of the Country. (Lt con= 
tinued during the Second World War, when the area was feeling 
the effects of increased production. The growing difficulty. 
of finding housing in Toronto has certainly had a great deal 
to do with the rapid growth of Aurora Since 1941 and has 
influenced that of Newmarket also, It is now beginning to 
affect the townships as well, All have made marked gains in 
populations since 1941, 

The movement began with an increase in the 
population of the towns. In the equntry it wae ab first 


largely a matter of periodical residence for recreabion,,) wut 
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as winter travel becomes easier, permanent residence is grow- 
ing more common. The area is not likely to become suburban 
in the old sense, but if the spread of population and the 
decentralization Gee ac, continue, these urban develop- 
ments will grow steadily greater, A careful planning of every 
sort of land use is essential if mistakes are to be avoided 


thatewill cause difficulty in the future, 
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CHAPTER 1 
GENSRAL CONSIDS2ATIONS 


Eyeienie Purpose of the survey 


A soil conservation survey is made in order 
to compile an inventory of soil resources and present use and 
te appraise the capability of the land. From this inventory 
and appraisal there can be derived a pattern of land use 
which, if carried out, would adjust the land more nearly to 
its capabilities, In this report a map of recommended land 
use has been prepared. This is based on the observations 


made in the field survey. 


2. Methods of Survey 
The soil maps of York County prepared by the 


Ontario Soil Survey formed the basis of the soil conservation 
survey. In addition, the soil types as described on the map 
were correlated with the landforms by field observation. All 
soil and land use mapping was done using aerial photographs 
with a scale of one inch to 1000 feet, and using topographic 
maps with a scale of one inch to one mile. Field work was 
done from a vehicle traversing all roads and accessible lanes, 
Al1 farms and most fields of the watershed were crossed on 
£OOL ..- 

The mapping of the watershed was done on a 
reconnaissance scale, The soil type and landform were deter- 
mined by observation and the land was then assigned to a 
certain class, depending on the degree of slope, amount of 
apparent erosion, present use and other soil conditions. 
When complete, all land in the watershed had been classified 
according to the conservation practices required to prevent 
or substantially reduce further soil erosion and water loss 
and to keep the land in a high state of Productivitveswv Le 
must .be remembered that the land classes designated on the 


accompanying maps refer to general areas, not to specific 
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farms. Each class may incluje small areas of other classes 
which were too small to be shown on the scale of the final 
map. Where a certain land class is shown it means that that 


particular class is dominant in the area, 


3. Definition of Soil 

he soil. is a living body, “It is composed of 
unconsolidated mineral material, living organisms and the 
remains of dead plants and animals. It is formed by the 
interaction of living things on end within the SOs rani as, 
air and water with the mineral material. The soil provides 
the medium for the germination and growth of the plants that 
man uses. The quality of a soil is measured in terms of its 
capability to support the crops that man wishes to grow on it. 

Hach soil has its own properties and charac- 
teristics which can be observed and measured and eccording ‘to 
which it can be identified and classified, A vertical cross- 
section of soil reveals levels with different physical, 
chemical and biological characteristics, These levels are 
called "horizons", The complete section is called a “soil 
profile’, A soil is described in terms of the number, size, 
arrangement and properties of the horizons in its profile, 

The soils in Southern Ontario were formed under 
@ vegetative cover of hardwoods and mixed forest on glacial 
drift in a cool moist climate. The greatest effect of weather 
has been the surplus water which percolated downwards through 
the soil. The chief effect of the native vegetation has been, 
in the microbial decomposition of leaves and wood, the produc- 
tion of acids which are washed doimweard by the surplus water, 
The combination of the effect of vegetation and weather on the 
Soll is called ‘ipodzolization”, Resisting this action to some 
extent are the lime and magnesium carbonates found to a greater 


or lesser extent in the mineral material, 
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The soil-forming process produces a prefile 


which, in general, conforms to the following description 


given in tabular form:- 


Designation 


of Horizon 


Ao 


Al 


are commonly found, 


Description 


Decomposed organic material (found 
only in soils undisturbed by culti- 
vation) 


Decomposed organic material and 
microbes mixed with mineral matter 
(clay, sand etc.). Black or dark 
brown in colour, friable or crumbly 
in structure, 


Mineral material with finer par- 
ticles (colloids) and basic com- 
pounds (iron, calcium etc.) 
leached out. Powdery, pale yellow 
or gray in colour, 


Reddish brown in colour, nut-struc- 
tured or crumbly, heavier in tex- 
ture than topsoil and usually heav- 
ier than lower horizons, has some 
free carbonates only at the bottom, 
higher proportion of colloids and 
iron. In soils of inferior drain- 
age the brownish colour is mottled 
with gray. 


Clay, silt, sand or loam may be 
stony, unweathered and lacking in 
Special properties of higher hori- 
zons. Free carbonates may be pre- 
sent. There is no accumulation of 
iron so that colour is more gray 
than brown, 


Names 


Leaf mould 
humus 


Topsoil, the 
melanized 
horizon 


Zone of leach- 
ing eonsider- 
ed part of 
topsoil 


Zone of accu- 
mulation, 
commonly 
called sub- 
soil. 


(This is the 
bottom of the 
weathered 
soil) 


Parent mater- 
ial’, . (Roots 
may penetrate 
this horizon 
and draw water 
and mineral 
materials 

from ie) 


Variations from this idealized virgin profile 


The two main factors which affect profile 


development are parent material and soil climate (which de- 


pends on internal soil drainage). 


Soils developed on coarse, open material such 


as sand or gravel usually have deeper profiles because the 


water is able to move downward more freely. 


The 


process af 


podzolization leaches lime out of the soil but if there is a 


high concentration of lime in the parent material, this pro- 


cess is oppesed and the profile is more shallow. Excessively 


drained materials allow greater aeration and the resulting 


Oxidation reduces the amount of humus; conversely, inadequately 
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4 eo 
drained soils tend to have a higher orovortion of surface 
horizon with high organic content, 
The soil-building processes are going on all 
the time. Normal erosion occurs on the surface and the pro- 
file is maintained by continued weathering of the parent 
material, When the soil-building process has been long con- 
tinued, the optimum profile will have been developed and the 
soil is considered to be mature. Soil building and erosion 
will be in equilibrium. When erosion occurs at a faster rate 
than soil is built, as in soils exposed to cultivation, 
pececlerated crosion” is said to be taking place, This is the 
erosion (in the form of sheet, gully or wind erosion) which 

is the concern of the conservationist, 

When a soil is inadequately drained or has a 
fluctuating water table near the surface the soil-building 
process, which is due mainly to the downward movement of 
water and the aeration of the soil, is restricted. Profiles 
of the soil are then shallower. When the water table fluc- 
tuates, the subsoil is mottled gray and brown, If the water 
table is permaneritly high, the subsoil is gray. Ina either of 
these cases a subsoil is formed that is very sticky due to the 
eencentration of colloidal material, This kind of subsoil is 


Carred ‘clei, 


4. Soil Classificetion 

The soils of Ontario can be grouped into 
Catenas (or associations), series, types and phases, Soils 
that are formed on the same parent material in the same land- 
form belong to the same catena, Within one catena of soils 
there are different series as the result of different balances 
of the various Beni atweurerces: The main factor in soil 
building is moisture, so that the soils in an association may 
be classed according to natural internal drainage. Four 


degrees of drainage are recognized in this report:- 
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5 = 
Excessively drained - Deep profile with faint develop- 
ment on low organic content in 
the topsoil. 
Well drained ~ Optimum profile development. 


Imperfectly drained - Lower horizons shallower, differ- 
ent development. 


Poorly drained - Poor profile development, deep 
Organic horizon, 

Soils developed on the same material and having 
Similar profiles belong to the same "series. Thus, 211 one 
catena, there may be three or more series of soils correspond- 
ing to the drainage classes outlined above. 

The series found in one catena carry their own 
names, It is sometimes convenient to avply the name to the 
series with good drainage and optimum profile develepment, and 
to refer to the others as the "imperfectly drained" and 
"poorly drained" associates of the first series, When to the 
name of a series is added a textural class - as Pro am wie 
loam" or "sandy loam" - a ‘soil type" is identified. Thus 
Schomberg silt loam is found on the watershed. 

The textural classes mentioned above refer to 
the size of particles, The finest particles are clay, the 
coarsest are gravel, and textures are graded as clay, silt, 
Sand or gravel - a mixture of these is called loam, Clay with 
a small admixture of other separates is called a "clay loam’; 
"sandy loam’ and ‘silty loam" are also found, The textural 
Class is largely determined by the nature of the parent 
material, so that all the series in one association may have 
the same textural designation, Clay loam and silt loam types 


may be found in one series. 


5. Erosion 

Reference has already been made to "normal' 
Soil erosion which is a natural process, and te "accelerated" 
erosion which may be induced by "outside" influences such as 


agriculture. Erosion may often be readily recognized by 
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Pe re 
gullies, topsoil piling up along fence lines and so on. More 
often the process is more insidious and not easily recognized 
except by direct field examination of the soil, 

Iwai wSG4) conservation surv2y, it is necessary 
to estimate and Classify the degree of erosion and the steep- 
ness of slopes, The following slope Classes, adopted and modi- 
fied from the United Stetes Soil Conservation Service, were 


used in the survey:- 


Smooth, Regular Slopes Hummocky , irregular Slopes 


Per Cent Mapping Symbol Per Cent Mapping Symbol 


p= '2 A O- 7 M 
z= 5 B 7- 15 N 
5- 10 C Lome le 
10-15 D over 26 R 
Dyer 15 E 


in topography with regular slopes, land is con- 
Sidered to be level when the Slope is under 2 per cent, and 
usually requires no special management, unless the internal 
Soil drainage is impeded. All other Slope classes require 
Special practices to control erosion and to conserve water, 
The estimated degrees of erosion that were 


recognized are as follows: 


Estimated Degree of Erosion Mapping Symbol 


No apparent erosion 
Into topsoil (A horizon) 


Into subsoil (B horizon) 


Ne We ney 


Into parent material (C horizon) 


6. Method of Defining Erosion 


In the field survey soil conditions were noted 
in a number of ways. Roadcuts and excavations were examined 
where necessary. More frequent examination of soil conditions 
was done by using a three-foot soil auger which could penetrate 


to depth and bring up soil samples. Where applicable a soil 
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Spade was also used. Depth of parent material and its position 
with relation to the surface was determined by using a dilute 
solution of hydrochloric acid, The free carbonates of the limy 
materials effervesce in contact with the acid, The upper hori- 
zons are usually lime-free and do not normally provide a 
reaction, Slope was determined by the use of an Abney Level, 

In the mapping of soils and estimation of the 
degree of erosion an examination of Virgin’ soils in’ old: wood- 
lots and along fence lines is first made. These profiles form 
the yardstick against which other profiles are measured and it 
is thus a relatively simple matter to estimate how much of the 
soil in a given site has been lost by erosion, Crop response 
often reveals erosion and it is a common thing to see a poor 
response on eroded slopes due to lack of moisture in eroded 
materials. Soil colour may frequently provide a check on 
erosion and profile depth. 

The establishment of boundaries between types of 
soil or soil conditions is rather more difficult than establish- 
ing the existence of the type or condition. Usually these 
features merge into each other and form a transition zone. 
Sharp topographic breaks, or vegetative response due to poor 
drainage or some other cause, may often help to establish the 


boundary with accuracy. 
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CHAPTER 2 
SOILS OF THE WATERSHED 


The following soil types, indicated on the 
Soil Map of York County as prepared by the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College and Dominion Department of Agriculture, are 
found on the Holland Watershed, 

(1) Pontypool sand 

(2) Brighton sand 


(3) Brighton sandy loam 
(4) Bridgman sand 

(5) Rubicon sand 

(6) Tecumseth sand 


) 
(7) Granby sandy loam 
(8) Percy fine sandy loam 
(9) Milliken sandy loam 
) Milliken loam 
(11) Lyons loam 
) Bondhead loam 
(13) Kettleby loam 
14) Simcoe silt loam 
SeySimeceniclay 
16) Schomberg silt loam 
(17) Muck and Marsh 
| ito) #Bovtomeband 
(1) Pontypool Sand 
This soil is found in the moraine in a narrow 

belt running east-west from Vandorf, and in the section to the. 
west of Armitage. A large portion of it is in woodlot or 
pasture. Its agricultural use is limited by steep slopes, low 
organic content, erosion and low moisture-holding capacity. 
Due to its permeable nature, surface run-off is low and the 
valleys have no permanent streams. The sands and gravels 


which compose this soil are roughly stratified. 
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The soil profile is variable but quite deep, 
often extending three feet or more, because the material is so 
permeable. The topsoil is a brownish sandy loam shading to a 
grayish-yellow dusty sand in A2 horizon. The B horizon is 
brown and compact, Shading into the grayish-coloured sandy 
parent material. The chemical reaction is nearly neutral 
because of the lime content of the parent material. The 
original forest cover was probably mixed hardwood and conifer- 


ous. Gravel pits are found in this sold, 


(2) Brighton Sand 


nis soil is found mainly in the area to the 
west of Ballantrae, with smaller areas being located north of 
Holland Landing and south of Aurora. This soil is heavily 
wooded, both natural and reforestation, with the bulk of other 
land use being pasture. Erosion, low organic content and 
drought severely limit its use for agriculture, 

These materials, as with the Pontypool, are 
glacial outwash but they are more finely sorted and less 
stony. They are fairly high in lime and often contain small 
deposits of marl. Streams are few but where they do occur 
dissection is fairly pronounced. 

The profile is variable but generally not as 
deep as the Pontypool. The topsoil is brown, shading into 
pale yellow in the A2 horizon. The B horizon is a darker 
yellow shading into a compact reddish-brown level which is 
heavier than either the topsoil or parent material. This soil 
has suffered severely from erosion in the past. Some sections 
have apparently never been fully cleared, The reforestation 
project of the Vivian Forest is located on this soil and ex~ 


tensive areas of conifers have been planted, 


(3) Brighton Sandy Loam 


The surface relief and moisture relationships 


are less severe than in the Brighton sand. There is a better 
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balance of organic material and the soil is more loamy. Wood- 
lots are few but some reforestetion has been carried out in 
one or two places, The soil carries all crops common to the 
area, Some potatoes are grown. Erosion is not generally a 
problem, 

THES protivejds generally about two and a half 
feet in depth with the brown sandy loam topsoil grading into 
a yellow sandy loam A2, The fairly compact brown loam of the 
B horizon overlies a gray sand parent material high in lime, 


There are very few stones, 


(4) Bridgman Sand 


This series is the excessively drained associate 
of the Brighton, or represents a severely eroded phase of it, 
It is a loose pale yellow and gray sand, excessively drained 
and subject to further erosion, These areas are being refor- 


ested. 


(5) Rubicon Sand 

small sections of this soil are found to the 
north of Holland Landing. Land use is limited chiefly to 
pasture and hay with the bulk of it being in trees, The tApe- 
graphy is quite flat and drainage is somewhat inhibited, 

The profile is one of a yellowish-brown sand 
topsoil over an ashy-gray powdery A2. The B horizon is a 
reddish-brown sandy loam containing more compact reddish 
lumps. The parent material is a somewhat limy mottled gray 


sand, 


(6) Tecumseth Sand 

This is found in association with the Brighton, 
only in very small sections near Vandorf and Musselman Lake. 
Trees form much of the land use due to the restricting factor 
of poor drainage, Erosion is not a problem, The soil has a 


fair proportion of free carbonates. 
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The profile is stone-free with a dark gray 
sandy loam topsoil lying over yellow sand which grades into a 
mottled gray sand with some Silts, The topography is nearly 


level, 


(7) Granby Sandy Loam 


Found only in a small section to the north-west 
of Holland Landing, this soil suffers from poor drainage. Its 
use is restricted to trees. The topography is nearly level 
and the material is alkaline in reaction, 

The profile is stone-free with a dark gray 
sandy loam over gray or mottled sand, Clay is found at a 
depth of three feet or more end is a factor in the poor 


drainage, 


(8) Percy Fine Sandy Loam 


On the Holland this type occurs in sections 
near Vandorf, north of Wesley Corners and to the east of 
Sharon. Found occasionally as a relatively thin veneer over 
heavier silts and Clays, it is largely cleared and crops are 
those common to the area, Except on the steeper slopes and 
more hummocky areas erosion is not a serious problem. The 
very slightly inferior drainage in some places, due to the 
heavier subsoil, may be regarded as an advantage. 

The profile is fairly well developed with the 
brown fine sandy loam topsoil being over a yellow sandy loam 
Az, The heavier brown loamy B overlies a parent material of 


gray fine sands or silt orsoccasionally clay. 


(9) Milliken Sandy Loam 

The watershed encloses only a very small portion 
of this type along the south-east border, adjacent to the 
Pontypool Sands. Land use is devoted to the usual crops but 
a coarse, open texture, droughtiness and lower inherent 
fertility reduce its value as agricultural land. The topo- 


graphy is rolling to hilly, and erosion may be severe, 
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particularly on the steeper Slopes. The poorest lands are 
generally in woodlot, 

This soil is pert of the Interlobate Moraine. 
oo 38 a disht till, loamy, with finer particles of Clay lack- 
ing in the topsoil, hence its classification eas a sandy loam. 
The topsoil is similar to that of Pontypool sand but there is 
a heavier subsoil similar to Milliken Loam. The parent mater- 


ial is not stratified, even roughly as in the Pontypool. 


(10) Milliken Loam 

Only around Lake Reesor (Preston Lake) is this 
type found. Most of the erea of this soil is in farmland and 
it carries the usual crops common to the area. The surface 
Reitereis undulating to rolling. The deeper hollows are 
commonly poorly drained and devoted to trees while the slopes 
are subject to erosion, 

_ The material is a medium-textured calcareous 
glacial till. It is a loam and includes clay, silt and sand. 
It contains many small stones end few boulders. 

The soil profile is a good example of a gray- 
brown forest soil, developed on a medium-textured calcareous 
Pitt. The topsoil is a light brown loam, crumbly and easy 
to work, and the few stones present no problem. The subsoil 
has a rich brown colour and a characteristic nut structure. 
Undisturbed the material cleaves, when dry, into clods about 
the size of walnuts, This structure and its medium texture 
allow aeration and free percolation so that the weathering 
processes have carried the profile downward two and a half 


feet or more, 


(11) Lyons Loam 


Small in area on the watershed and not well 
represented, Lyons loam consists of some six to ten inches 
of black, stony loam overlying a stony grayish-brown mottled 


glei. The soil is poorly drained, the topography is nearly 
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level, and the soil reection is mildlv alkaline due to the 


lime content. Its characteristics make it generally unfit for 


agriculture, Pasture and woodlot are the best uses. 


(12) Bondhead Loam 

Found in the areas surrounding Queensville and 
to the west of Newmarket, this soil is a typical medium-textur- 
ed till common to the drumlin fields. Commonly a geod agric 
Punoural soil. 1 has suffered in both the above-named areas 
by severe dissection. Severe erosion is a problem on the 
steeper slopes, and the normal agricultural pursuits of the 
watershed are only possible on the lesser ones. In some cases 
the longer smoother slopes may be adaptable to contour farming 
methods. Many of the steeper slopes have been left in trees 
or pasture. 

The profile is fairly well developed with a top- 
soil of brown loam over an A2 horizon of light brown loam. 
The B horizon is darker and more compact while the parent 
material is a gray calcareous stony loam. Stoniness is not a 


problem and drainage is good except in hollows. 


(13) Kettleby Loam 
Similar to the Milliken, this type is found in 


the west and south-west portion of the watershed. Except 
where the land is sharoly dissected it forms a good agricul- 
tural soil. The steeper slopes are often in trees and pasture 
and where used for crops the erosion is serious. Stones and 
boulders do not present a serious problem but are fairly 
common, Drainaze is good. Long smooth slopes are not as 
common as on the Bondhead and contour methods of agriculture 
are not so often possible. 

This soil is also a medium-textured till with 
the brownish loam topsoil overlying a light brown loam Az 
horizon, The B horizon is a reddish clay loam over a cal- 
Careous stony limestone and shale till. The profile is fairly 


well developed end about two feet in depth. 
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(14) Simcoe Silt Loam 


The soil mapved as Simcoe silt is found in the 
agricultural part of the Queensville Flats. It is lacustrine 
in origin and is Composed of sand and silt materials with 
small proportions of Clay. There is probably more sand than 
silt, and lenses of pure sand ere common, The profile is 
stone-free and exhibits a dark gray silt loam over calcareous 
mottled grayish silts. The poor drainage has been relieved by 
the construction of drainage ditches but even with this the 


soil tends to be a cold one. Erosion is not a problem, 


(15) Simcoe Clay 

Only a small portion of this soil has been 
mapped in the area north of Queensville. Also of lacustrine 
origin, it is stone-free and poorly drained. The profile of 
dark gray clay and silty clay over mottled grayish silts and 
Clays is not well developed. The topography is level and 


erosion is not a problem, 


(16) Schomberg Silt Loam 
This type is found in the main central valley 


mere Holland, It is quite extensive in area and gives an 
indication of the former extent of the Holland area of Lake 
Algonquin. With an undulating and rolling topography and goog 
drainage, this is one of the better agricultural soils of the 
wetershed, Rather severely dissected in many places by the 
Present surface drainage, it has many erosion problems which 
Can only be overcome by wise land use. In the roughest areas 
the land is often devoted to trees or pasture, 

The profile is shallow, frequently being little 
more than a foot in depth, Dark gray silt Loam and gray leam 
are over a grayish loam and silt loam. The parent material is 
quite calcereous with a few stones. In some places the mater- 


lals tend to be somewhat more clayey. 
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7) Muck end Marsh 

These types are found in the most poorly drain- 
ed sections of the wetershed where the ever~present high water 
table so retards bacterial action that the decomposition of 
orgenic material is very slow. Under these conditions: it 
tends to eccumulate. These soils are normally used for 
summer pasture, marsh hay and trees. Only at greet expense 
end under extremely intensive practices can the larger areas 


be used for specialized market garden crops, 


(18) Bottom Land 

Ordinarily having no profile development, this 
type is found in the valley bottoms of the larger streams and 
tributaries. Being subject to periodic flooding they are 
little used, except in the most fevoured locations, for regu- 
lar agriculture. Their best use generally is in trees or 
pasture. The material composition of this land bYDeULS Varied , 
ranging through clay, silt, sand and gravel. Poor drainage is 
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CHAPTER 3 
PRESEN LAND USE 


1. Introduction 

Although the land use of the Holland area is 
devoted primarily to mixed farming, there are other major 
uses which tend to make it distinct from most other agricul- 
tural areas in Southern Onterio. Urbanization, reforestation, 
recreation, horticulture and other land uses help to give 
special character to the region, The physical cheracter of the 
land and its soils has been a major influence in helping to 
determine these land uses. From a period when any and all 
soils were used for general farming, the trend has been, by 
trial end error methods, towards specialization. 

The following types of present land use, with 


proportion in each use, were recorded: 


Land Use Approximate 
SS TG ee 


Woodlot (a) natural woodlot- - Lh 
(b) reforested lands h 
Grain . (a) spring grain 21 
(b) winter grain 4 
Hay 17 
Permanent pasture di 
Hoe Crops (corn, roots, etc.) 3 
Fallow land Fi 
Orchards and market gardening Ae 
Water (ponds and lakes) ue 
Idle 2 
Urban 5 
Non-urban built-up lands (in- 
Cluding lands devoted to farm 
buildings, schools and so on) 3 


2, Urban Land 


While agriculture is the dominant land use, 
urbanization has increased, particularly in the last few 


years. Newmarket and Aurora are the main urban areas, with 
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md us 
smaller ones being located at Holland Landing, Sharon and 
Queensville, The first two mentioned, in addition te being 
market towns, have a well defined industrial base, The main 
river itself is important to the larger centres, and others in 
the two rather conflieting interests of recreation and sewage 
disposal. In the survey of present land use, all the area 
completely built up was classed as urban with no further des- 
cription, as such land is beyond the scope of the soil conser- 
vation program. 

There is one matter of urban use, however, that 
should be mentioned. The area is becoming increasingly a part 
of the Toronto rural-urban fringe where people living in the 
area work in the city. This is particularly true of the main 
Holland Valley and less so of the eastern portion. Many of 
these people live in the towns and villages but an increasing 
number have bought building lots, small estates and farms out- 
side of these areas. By so doing they not only disturb but 
often radically change the former agricultural land use pattern, 
Frequently these changes in land use are beneficial from the 
aspect of conservetion. Lands that were marginal for general 
agriculture as practised in the watershed are often reforested 
or placed under a permanent sod cover by the new owners, who 
are not under economic pressure to make every acre produce a 
maximum of field crops. Except where lands have been built 
end are classed as urban, these changes in use have been sur- 
veyed and are considered in connection with the other agricul- 


tural and forested lands of the watershed, 


5, Recreational Land 

Generally speaking, the land requirements of 
the major recreation areas do not conflict with agriculturel 
requirements. By and large the needs of the former are those 
of waters suitable to swimming, boating and perhaps fishing. 
The rough lands of the Preston's Lake and Musselman Lake 


areas fit these needs admirebly. Exceptions are places like 
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Newmarket and River Drive Perk where these water requirements 
are not met due to river pollution by upstream industry, resi- 
dential and other uses. These features are discussed in other 


sections of this report, 


u“ 


4, Forestry 


Woodlots, pastured, not pastured and reforested, 
comprise an important acreage in the watershed, In most cases 
they are located on the roughest lends and the poorest soils. 
A description of the extent, types and conditions of forested 


land is given in the Forestry section of this report, 


§, Agriculture 


Although the above uses cover a considerable 
dortion of the watershed and are to a greater or lesser extent 
intimately concerned with soil and water conservation, it is 
on the larger farm area where the needs and problems are 
greatest. In the former there is either no concern or the 
most drastic measures, applicable to the condition, have 
already been taken. On the present farm lands these drastic 
measures are not always necessary but the condition should be 
recognized and the correct steps taken to cope with it. 

The watershed area is within the Toronte milk- 
shed and most farms are devoted to supplying the city with 
fluid milk, The area is well supplied with roads and highways 
and daily milk collection is an easy matter, Although many 
farms are almost wholly concerned with fluid milk production 
and the maintenance of the milking herd, many farmers fine 
supplementary sources of income in hogs and sheep, and to a 
much lesser extent poultry. In the rougher lands of the 
moraine, some beef cattle are pastured. The severe erosion 
found on many fields is masked by the fair to good crops being 
obtained by the heavy use of organic and commercial fertiliz~ 
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(a) Pasture 
This class includes bottom lands, rough lands 
and all other improved and unimproved grass lands which were 
in permanent pasture and do not normally enter into the crop 
rotations, 
(b) Grain, Hay and Hoe Crops 
These normally enter the farm crop rotetion, 
Also included are the odd field or part-field of potatoes 
which may or may not be a normal crop on those farms. They 
are &@ cash crop. 

3 In reviewing land use these uses are differen- 
tiated. Cultivation for grain exposes land to erosion and, 
except for the stubble ploughed in, it extracts fertility from 
the soil. Spring grain is the largest single use recorded and 
is three times that of winter grain (chiefly fall wheat). 
Grass and legume mixtures for hay and pasture, once established 
in sod, protect soil from erosion. Sod is to some extent a 
soil-builder because it returns some organic matter to the soil. 
Only 17 per cent of the land is under sod in rotation, 

Hoe crops, under clean cultivation, offer little 
protection against soil erosion, Every inter-row furrow is a 
potential watercourse and open to gullying. In addition, 
these crops offer little return of organic material to the 
soil; they are heavy users of water and of mineral nutrients. 
Corn represents the greater part of this use which covers 
3 per cent of the watershed, 

(c) Horticulture 

Orchards and market gardens were separated from 
ordinary farmland use, They are small in area and operete 
under a very intensive practice. Heavy users of soil fertil- 
ity, they often require organic supplies from other farms. 
Examples of this use were fewand scattered; Holland Landing, 


Musselman’ : Lake and Aurora were the main locations. 
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a Present Land Use Compared to Recommended Lend Use 

A record was kept of land use (at the time of 
the survey) on aerial photographs end could thus be related 
to soil type and conditions or to the use recommended for each 
unit area. As will be seen, in no instance is a major change 
in land use recommended, 

Spring grains require preparation of the soil 
in the fall and this exposes land to erosion end water lass 
during critical seasons - late autumn, late winter and early 
spring, A change in emphasis from grain to grass and legumes 
would correct this situetion. With greater emphasis on fodder 
crops (hay, dried and Chopped hay and grass and legume silage) 
this can be expected to take place. Although this is dietated 
by consideration of economic, labour and machinery conditions, 
it is all to the good from the point of view of soil conserva- 
tion. It is suggested that, as consideration is given to this 
shift in land use, the conservation aspect be taken into 
account along with other factors, particularly on sloping and 


erosible land, 
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CHAPTER 4 
CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


ie onc roduction 

The aim of soil conservation is to use and 
manage every acre according to its capability, so thet the 
level of agricultural production is maintained or raised and 
so that the best use is made of the available moisture. 

Most of the area of the watershed is farmland 
and likely to remain in farms, Soil conservation is the job 
of the farmer and any measures to be undertaken beyond those 
already in effect will be carried out by the farmer, both for 
his own benefit and for the whole community. This chapter 
describes things to be done on the land to increase end sus- 
tain production and to use to best advantege the water re- 
sources of the watershed, 

Not all of these measures may be applicable to 
any one farm, but some of them will be applicable to all 
farms. While the planning of some farms will require major 
Changes, many will require only the adoption of special prac- 
tices on an of the land. On many farms some of these 


practices are already being carried out, 


2. Permanent Pasture, Cover Crops and Crop Rotations 

A good deal of the erosion takes place in 
soring and fall when the land is left bare for varying lengths 
of time. Fallowing land over summer or winter, though perhaps 
necessary, increases erosion, water loss and leaching out of 
fertility. It is therefore necessary to -‘rovide a cover crop 
as much of the time as possible, or leave the fields in as 
rough a condition as possible, 

In the case of permanent pasture the sod cover 
is provided. The main requirement then is to keep the pasture 
in good shape and ensure that overcropping does not occur, 


By application of commercial fertilizer, top dressings of 
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manure and the cutting of Weeds, favourable pasture growth may 
be ensured, Most of the pasture land existing appears to have 
little done to it to provide optimum return, Ordinarily it 
is located on the least favoured section of the farm and is 
neglected, There is no reason why, under better management, 
these lands could not provide two or three times the return 
they now provide. Pasture also helps to stop erosion on 
steeper slopes, provides a better use of the lighter soils, 
and aids in maintaining organic content and thus water-holding 
Capacity. 

Crops such as the grains and row crops (mainly 
corn and potatoes) for a portion of the growing season provide 
little soil protection. In addition they are heavy users of 
mineral nutrients and their continued cultivation leads to 
decline of the organic content of the soil. It is therefore 
necessary that this loss be replaced. This may be done by 
applications of commercial fertilizer and manure and by the 
ploughing in as much as possible of crop residues. The 
legumes, the soil-builders, are particularly valuable in this 
respect. They not only provide organic material but also 
provide a natural source of nitrogen which is essential in the 
bacteriological decomposition of all materials ploughed in, 
and under the normal rotation it may be desirable to extend 
the rotation year neriods. The better soil structure and 
higher organic content built up in this time will materially 
reduce erosion and also provide better yields of subsequent 
fdeld=crops., 

When land is left in the pleughed condition it 
should be in as rough a state as possible to reduce surface 
water flow. An early La eas such as fall rye will not only 
help to reduce erosion but will also be a further source of 
organic material to be ploughed under in the spring. Stubble 


mulching is already a common practice, 
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Conservation Measures. Drill rows on the contour and a buffer strip of grass on the 
steepest slope help to control erosion. 


Haymaking Scene. A predominance of grass and legume cover in the rotation is the 
chief conservation measure on this type of land. 
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3. Grassed Waterways 
Many of the gullies observed on the watershed 

could have been stopped by tne use of grassed waterways. Many 
more are likely to develop unless suitable protection is given. 
Water flowing in cultivated waterways has nothing to stop it 
from downcutting and eventually taking that portion of the 
field out of use, Grassed waterways not only provide a valu-~ 
able source of hay if left wide enough to cut, but they also 
help to deliver cleaner water to the streams by filtering out 
the suspended soil particles in the grass, The grasses used 
should be those which will form a thick mat and will lie flat 


under running water. 


4, Contour Cultivation and Strip-Cropping 

Only a small portion of the watershed as a 
whele was deemed suitable for contour cultivation, but there 
are many farms where such methods would prove valuable on 
individual fields. Where cultivation takes place up and down 
the slope erosion is aggravated, Even though the rills so 
formed are small and are obliterated by subsequent cultivation, 
macim sOih is lost. By cultivation on the contour seveien is 
much reduced and each furrow or drill-row acts as a dam and 
SO assists the penetration of water. On gentle slopes contour 
Seitiyavion may be sufficient, but on steeper slopes) strip— 
cropping should also be used. The width of the strips should 


vary with the steepness of the slopes. 


5. Gullies 
In the course of the field survey work all 
gullies seen were examined. The condition of 69 gullies was 
recorded. Only those of a sufficiently large size to prohibit 
general cultivation were examined. 
In all but three no water flow was recorded at 


the time of the survey. The apparent cause for these gullies 
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varied, but in the majority of cases unprotected waterways was 
the main reason, Not infrequently gullies were located on 
the fenceline. Gullies occurring on steep slopes were taken 
as evidence of overgrazing of these pastured lands. In several 
cases cow paths had begun the gullying. Most gullies were 
located on the heavier soils of the watershed. 

Remedial measures taken to stop these gullies 
were generally nil or ineffective. Remedial measures in 21 
gullies consisted of partially filling the hole with stones 
or junk, In 7 cases some vegetative cover (in most cases 
weeds) was provided, but in only one of these were adequate 
measures taken. The others had not been in effect a sufficient 
length of time to give control. In the other 41 cases no 
remedial measures had been undertaken at all and headward 
erosion in them was proceeding apace. For the most part gvlly 
walls and bottoms were bare. 

In only 5 cases were the remedial measures 
apparently adequate, partially effective in 4 and totally 
ineffective in the balance. Garbage and eoeen is ineffective 
in gully control and is an eyesore, 

These gullies, and others unrecorded, constitute 
a serious threat te the farms on which they are located. Where 
they are not controlled the condition gets worse and with in- 
creasing size branching may develop. As their size increases 
they take more land out of production, are a hazard to stock 
and make cultivation difficult, 

Gullies may be controlled by various means: 

(1) Sod cover 

(2) Check dams 

(3) Grading and filling, covered by sed or trees 
(4) Tree and shrub cover 

(5) Intercepting till drains or diversion terraces 
(6) Tile drains along the gully, back-filled 


(7) Filling with brush or straw to slow movement of 
water and build up sediment 
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Gully Erosion. The head of this 
watercourse in the grain field 
is protected by grass, but the 
neglect in the old pasture can 
lead to serious trouble. Piling 
trash is no cure for a gully, but 
it could be regraded with gentle 
slopes kept in permanent grass 
and steeper slopes under trees 
or shrubs. 


Gravel Pit. Abandoned gravel pits can be ugly scars and the cause of serious erosion. 
Reforestation on the slopes and shrub cover on the gravel can protect these areas. 


Ce 
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6, Blowouts 

Blowouts are a feature of wind erosion in sandy 
soils but may have their origin in water erosion, They repre- 
sent an advanced stage of erosion and are difficult to deal 
with. On the Holland these are found almost entirely in the 
Brighton and Pontypocl Sands of the eastern portion of the 
watershed, Due originally to improper methods of land use, 
they have been, or are now becoming, stabilized by reforesta- 
tion. Most of the occurrences are now within the Vivian Forest 
area and with but few exceptions are no longer a serious 


problem, 


7. Diversion Terraces 

A diversion terrace is a broad ditch with 
gently sloping sides running only slightly off contour, It 
directs run-off to flow across a slope and delivers it to a 
grassed waterway or other harmless outlet. This device is 
particularly useful on slopes that are ordinarily not suitable 
Pceconvour cultivation. 

As with contour cultivation and strip-cropping, 
it is advisable that the installation be under the supervision 
of a trained agricultural engineer or soil conservationist, 


Faulty layouts may be ineffective and lead to trouble that 


could have been prevented by correct installation. 


8, Woodlot Management and Reforestation 
These are discussed fully in the Forestry 
section of this reoort. Reforestation of suitable lands and 
management of existing woodlots are important parts of the 
farm and watershed conservation program, The less of pasture 
by the exclusion of cattle from the woodlots (essential in a 
woodlot program) can be more than offset by the establishment 


of long-term improved pasture or the provision of temporary 


summer pastures. Shade for the animals may be previded by 
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Run-Off Pond. Water is pumped from this pond to the barn. The sod cover on the 
emergency overflow spillway has not proven quite adequate to protect it from erosion. 
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leaving a few trees outside of the woodlot fence, by the 


establishment of windbreaks or by single trees, 


9. Farm Ponds 

Many areas on the watershed are suitable for 
the installation of farm ponds. Possible sites are spring- 
line locations, of which there are many, permanent streams, 
seepage areas and watercourses. Even where the flew is not 
permanent there may be enough spring meltwater and summer rain 
to provide a near permanent source of water for fire protection, 
stock-watering and other uses, 

All of the types described in the Holland Valley 
Conservation Authority booklet on Farm Ponds (readily available 
to those wishing one) might be used on the Holland. There are 
six types: 

(Lye edne-out 
) spring-fed, 
(3) by-pass, 
) run-off, 
) permanent stream dams, 
(6) temporary dams on permanent streams. 

Of these types two dug-out, two spring-fed, 
eleven run-off and eight permanent stream ponds were found 
and examined on the watershed, The remnants of innumerable 
Other permanent stream dams were seen. In very many cases 
these dams were constructed without much thought to the water- 
shed area behind the dam. All dams must be constructed with 
due regard for the maximum volume anticipated and an adequate 
emergency spillway should be provided to take care cf excess 
flew. 

In most cases the ponds are left open for 
Stock-watering purposes. This leads to bank trampling and 


increased sedimentation, To reduce pond maintenance and to 
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Well Managed Pond. Both 
the dam and the land up- 
stream are well managed and 
should ensure the perman- 
ency of this lovely pond. 


Pond Formed by Damming 
Stream. The spillway section 
of this concrete dam is in- 
adequate. Water is under- 
cutting the dam and_ the 
pond is filling with silt. 


Run-Off Pond. This admirable pond is fed partly by run-off and partly by springs 
at the headwaters of a tiny tributary watercourse leading into Sharon Creek. 
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keep the water supply as clean as possible it is recommended 
that ponds be fenced and an cutlet be provided to a trough for 
stock watering. By so doing the pond could be used for re- 
creation and perhaps other purposes, | 

The misguided view sometimes encountered that 
ponds and dams create less water flow and contribute to the 
drying up of springs is one that is contrary to actual 


practice, 
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STREAMS AND WATER SOURCES 


~__. STREAM CONDITION SEPT. 1952 
~~ STREAM CONDITION JUNE 1952 
a, SPRINGS 
e LAKES 
s SEEPAGE AREAS 
Ze ~ _ SWAMPY AREAS 
el Cs SPRING-FED POND 
rm) DUG-OUT POND ; 
= RUN-OFF POND 
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CHAPTER: 5 
RECOMMENDED LAND USE 

1. Introduction 

The aim of the conservation program is to use 
the land according to its use capability. In its final appli- 
cation this will be done on farms by the farmers themselves by 
means of detailed studies of the individual farms. In dealing 
with the watershed as a whole something less detailed is required 
so that planning for the future may be effective and of greatest 
benefit to the community at large. The accompanying map of 
Recommended Land Use sums up all that is known of present con- 
ditions and offers a guide to future use. It is an inventory 
of soil resources expressed in terms of that use and management 
which will serve best the interests of farm production and soil 
and water conservation, It is suggested that while reading this 


chapter the map be unfolded and studied along with the text. 


e. Basis of the Classification 

The use capability of the land may be judged in 
two ways. The first of these is the examination of the present 
land use pattern which sums up farm experience over a long period 
Or time, In many instances, this use is found to be adjusted 
fairly closely to use capability. Often, however, there is no 
Such correspondence because of economic pressure, local custom; 
and lack of technical knowledge or the mere lack of conformity 
of rectangular fields to natural boundaries. 

The second way is more an analysis of the soil 
types, slopes, and erosion and related to scientifically derived 
knowledge of the use of the soils. 

Both methods have been used together in this 


report. 


5. Recommended Land Te Classes 

Six classes of recommended use account for all 
the soil types and conditions and are here listed along with the 
Mapping symbols used and the proportion each is of the total 


(disregarding the marsh). 
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Mapping Symbol Designation % of Area 
L Cultivable land O%5 
CF Contour tillage daly 
LR Re sucedeaa use ref 
P Pasture 8.8 
F Forest LO. 
ND Wet land ae / 


Water surface and 
urban areas Sed 


It must be understood that any area of any ene 
class may include smaller areas of another class. Only on an 
individual farm plan drawn to a larger scale could each portion 
be separated, 

L - Cultivable Land - (Yellow on the map) 

This type includes fertile flat land with no 
drainage or erosion problems, No restrictions on use are 
required beyond ordinary good farming practice to maintain 
fertility. Only a very small proportion of this class was 
mapped, 

CF_- Contour Tillage - (Brown on the map) 

In this class are soils with mild to moderate 
smooth slopes suitable for contour methods of cultivation 
which would eliminate erosion and help to retain water in the 
ton WER The soils found in this type include medium-textured 
tills and sandy loams. 

LR_- Restricted Use - (Pale yellow on the map) 

This type forms the largest single class of 
agricultural land in the watershed and includes lands of mild 
to moderate, irregular or hummocky slope and eroded soils. 
Extended rotations and intensive soil-building practices are 
required to rectify present erosion, prevent further soil 
depletion and sustain fertility. The planting of row crops 
Should be avoided on the steeper slopes. 

The soils of this class include the better sandy 
loams, the dissected lacustrine deposits of the main Holland 


Valley, and the glacial tills. 
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p_- Pasture - (Pale green on the map) 

Includes land generally not suited to continuous 
cultivation because of steepness of slope, roughness of topo- 
graphy and natural low soil fertility, as well as bottom lands 
and other less well drained areas, Planned pasture use, with 
seed selected to suit the soil conditions, good pasture manage- 
ment and addition of fertilizer as required, will normally take 
care of all erosion and fertility problems. 

F_- Forest - (Green on the map) 

In addition to recommended forest land; this 
class includes all presently existing woodlots and reforestation 
projects. Some of the reforestation is of a private nature, 
being carried on by individuals. The largest portion comprises 
part of the Vivian Forest. Nearly all other woodland areas are 
on lands of low capability and it is recommended that this type 
of land use be maintained, Other lands not now covered by trees 
and recommended for such use include rough, steep lands, highly 
eroded soils, soils providing rather poor pasture growth because 
of low fertility and excessive internal drainage, and soils whose 
use is limited by poor drainage. 

ND - Wet Land - (Hatched blue on the map) 

These are lands of poor internal drainage which 

cannot be easily drained and which produce a crop only under 
the most favourable conditions. Except in years that permit 
late plantings, their normal use is for pasture or hay with 
Species tolerant of wet conditions. Areas Suitable for artificial 
drainage are small and few on the watershed, some of the silty 
Soils have impeded internal drainage but the difficulty of 
draining them by tile generally precludes undertaking the cost 
of that operation, Some small low spots could be made more 
workable by single lines of random tile. 

M - Marsh - (Dotted blue with grass symbols on the map) 

This type includes the as yet unreclaimed muck 
soils of the Holland Marsh. Some work has already been done in 


clearing the area designated and in providing a drainage system, 
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a31. 
This area is indicated in blue oh the map. The future use of 
this land will depend on a number of things, First is deter- 
mination of the potential value of the soil for reclamation and 
the engineering feasibility of diking, draining and pumping it. 
Secondly is the possibility of enterprises risking funds in re- 
clamation and the township undertaking to establish municipal 
drains, If it becomes clear that it is not to be reclaimed it 
has a potential value for wildlife, Although at present this 
tract is not as useful for wildlife as some neighbouring areas, 
it might, under special management, be made very suitable shelter 
for ducks, spawning for fish from Cook's Bay or habitat for 


muskrat. 


4. Present Use Compared to Use Capability 


From the record of land use it appears that 
about 50 per cent is now cultivated under rotation. Consider, 
for a moment, the whole watershed as one big farm, Less than 
46 per cent consists of land suitable for inclusion in a crop 
rotation. 

Forty per cent should be under trees. At 
present 14 per cent has natural tree cover and 4 per cent has 
been reforested, Only 9 per cent should be restricted to 
pasture, yet 17 per cent is at present under permanent pasture. 
Could this giant farm be planned to take these things into 
account? The answer is yes, for many adjustments could be 
made, For instance, barely doubling the capacity of pastures 
(in many cases it could be increased four times) could cut the 
amount of pasture; then rougher land could be put into trees, 

Cutting regularly cultivated land from 50 per 
cent to 46 would call for a proportional increase in yield. 

If the average yields, by widespread use of fertilizer, were 
brought anywhere near the best yields (on comparable soils), 


this could easily be made up. 
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The demand for pasture, even if there were a 
reduction in acreage, can be met from short-term pasture which 
is part of the rotation. A five-year rotation, including three 
years of a grass and i eeume mixture, gives two years aftermath 
pasture and one year of pasture, before the sod is turned under. 
If this appears to reduce acreage of grain (for which there is a 
high demand for feed) remember that with the use of fertilizer, 
and lime where necessary, yields on soils which have been built 
up under sod cover can be expected to be greater than the averages 
at present. Also, four- and five-year pastures on rough, or 
wet, land properly seeded and fertilized can be high producers 
and give one good field crop at least once in five years, 

Actually these measures will be carried out on 
individual farms. An overall adjustment of land use to land 
capability to bring the land into the recommended use would 
not radically change the type of farming now carried on. By 
using and managing every acre according to its capability to 
produce, production and efficiency could be substantially in- 


creased, 
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RECOMMENDED LAND USE 


ACCORDING TO USE _ CAPABILITY 


Well drained, fertile soils on level land which require no restrictions 


CULTIVABLE LAND in use or special practices. 


Soils subject to erosion or fertility loss which may be corrected by 


RESTRICTED USE vegetative means such as long rotations, some may require drainage. 


Smoothly sloping land subject to erosion which can be checked by 


CONTOUR TILLAGE contour methods of tillage. 


Soils of lower capability due to inadequate drainage suitable only for 


WET LAND Crops tolerant of wet conditions. 

Land of low capability due to slope, erosion, stoniness, drouthiness or 
PASTURE low fertility which should be kept under permonent sod cover. 
FOREST Land now under tree cover or rough and hilly suitable only for trees. 


SCALE — MILES 
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Recommended Land Class L. Well drained, level, uneroded loamy soil constitutes 
the best class of land. Good management of such land for optimum production is the 
first step in soil conservation. 


Land Class LR. Mildly hummocky land is subject to some erosion which can be easily 
controlled by sustaining a good organic content in the soil. 


Class CF. Long 
smooth slopes 
are subject to 
erosion but can 
be controlled by 
contour methods 
of cultivation. 


Class. P. Bot- 
tomland along 
streams is sub- 
ject to annual 
flooding and is 
best used for 
long-term — pas- 
ture. 


Class F. Steep, 
irregular slopes 
with very coarse, 
droughty soils 
would be better 
used if kept 
under tree cover. 


CHAPTHR 6 
CARRYING OUT A SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


1. Need For Soil Conservation 

Is there a need for a soil conservation program 
on the Upper Holland Valley? An impersonal examination of 
the soil in the light of all available knowledge of soil erosion 
and run-off shows that there is a need for the application of 
Special measures for soil and water conservation. This is 
clearly recognized by a few Operators, either through direct 
evidence in the form of gullies, wind erosion, or a general 
deterioration of the land. It is recognized by others in the 
Pealization that with all the advantages of modern tillage 
implements, the use of chemical fertilizers, the improvement 
of strains of crops, and modern chemical methods of disease, 
pest and weed control, we are not making such great advances 
in yields and efficiency. 

Most of the people recognize the situation in 
a rather vague way, but have not come to grips with it because 
the ordinary day-to-day and year-to-year pressure engages their 
attention more directly. Most of these people recognize 
Specific problems when they are pointed out to them, and are 
willing and eager to do something about them if any action re- 
quired fits in with the ordinary operation of the farm. 

Beyond the limits of the individual farm there 
is a general feeling among both town and country people that 
the valley as a whole is not in as good a state as it might 
be, Dry years mean poor yields on the farm, and in towns the 
water supply from wells, though sufficient, does not seem to 
be big enough to meet the anticipated demands with the growth 
of the towns. 

The very light soils in the eastern part of the 
watershed have long since become so depleted, so eroded, and 
SO droughty that they were unable to be put to any agricultural 


use at all. Reforestation was begun on some of these lands quite 
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some years ago, and the beneficial results are already obvious. 
More land has yet to be treated in this manner. However, 
planting trees is only a small part of the program of protecting 


and improving our soil and water resources. 


é, Conservation on the Farm: Individual Remedies 

In Chapter 4 there were described many of the 
farming methods and special techniques designed to overcome 
erosion and to make better use of water. In the more obvious 
caseS, any one or more of these measures might be applied; for 
example, many operators now recognize that natural watercourses 
when left open by cultivation are over-deepened by the spring 
freshets or occasionally by summer storms, The immediate loss 
of soil may not be serious, but the smothering of crops by soil- 
wash or the interference to cultivation by gullies are incon- 
veniences. A simple answer and one already put in practice 
by some is the establishment of grassed waterways. 

Steep and badly eroded slopes which are no 
longer fruitful and are difficult or impossible to cultivate 
may be planted to trees. In a previous chapter mention was 
made of gullies which in some instances had been healed or 
partly so by the farmers, Many more instances could be looked 
after. 

Occasionally run-off, specially in the spring, 
is quite a nuisance where it concentrates water around the barns, 
Where it cuts away driveways, or where it washes away manure. 
These situations are not good to have in the modern efficient 
mechanized farm, and could easily be corrected by the use of 
diversion ditches, the construction of which may call for some 
technical assistance in design, which can be carried out by a 
farmer with his own implements. 

More and wees farmers are recognizing the value 
of grass cover, not so much as a Eat meehse: etre measure, but 
as an efficient method of producing grazing and fodder. This 


trend has been made possible by common use of such implements 
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as the Forage Harvester. Improved methods of pasture manage- 
ment, particularly the use of the electric fence, and rotational 
pasture have helped to increase the trend to good grassland 
management. From this time on, more emphasis might be placed 
on these measures for conservation purposes, and not merely use- 
ful and efficient methods of production. 

These are a few examples of the individual remedies 


to specific soil erosion and water loss problems. 


3. Conservation on the Farm: Farm Planning 

The best way to achieve soil and water conservation 
and to bring a fara into its highest state of production is to 
plan the farm for these purposes. Planning is not new to a 
farmer; his work day and his work year have to be planned, and 
the cropping in any one field is likely to be carried out according 
- tO a planned crop rotation. 

The introduction of special measures for conser- 
vation may somewhat disturb the present layout of a farm. As 
was shown in the previous description of conditions on the water- 
shed, there can be a serious maladjustment of use to capability 
Simply because field boundaries do not conform to the natural 
boundaries between different soil types and conditions. In many 
cases a rotation in a field may be worked out because it fits the 
general management of the farm, but without special consideration 
eeethe needs and conditions of the soil in that field. RUT OR 
these things can be worked out better if the farm is planned. 

Any farmer can get help in this from the Soil 
Advisory Service of the Ontario Agricultural College, by apply- 
ing to the County Agricultural Representative in Newmarket. 

The Farm Planners at first do for the farm much the same as has 
been done in this survey of the watershed, but on a larger scale 
of mapping, in a greater degree of detail, and with more careful 
consideration of the operations on that particular farm. From 
Such a map they are able to produce a plan for the layout of the 


farm, the introduction of special methods of tillage, of minor 
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engineering works, and carefully working out the crop rotation. 


not only to give best immediete returns but also to improve 


the condition of the soil, 


4, Who Can Help With the Job? 

There are a number of government egencies as 
well as organizations of farmers who can help in carrying out 
a Soil conservation program. The Agricultura”. Fe presentative. 
the Agricultural College, and the extension services have al- 
ready been mentioned and are quite familiar to most farmers. 
In addition to the Soils Department at the College, the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department and the Agronomy Department ca 
help in this work. 

With respect to trees, either those to be plant 
or those already growing on the farm, or those which may be en- 
couraged to grow naturally, the Zone Forester, from his head- 
quarters at Maple, is available to the farmers for assistance 
and guidance. 

Farm federations, the Soil and Crop Improvement 
Association, conservation committees, Junior Farmers, and the 
farm forums can all help in education, in trying out new 
methods and in organizing new ventures. 

Other citizen groups, such as Rod and Gun Clubs 
Hunters and Anglers, conservation clubs, and field naturalists 
are interested and willing to help where they can. 

In a special position is the river velley Con- 
servation Authority. Although it may take direct action with 
respect to dams, reservoirs, ponds, parks and forest lands, 
its function in soil and water conservation on the farm is 
that of leedership, organization, and as a co-ordinating 
egency. Its work in this regard is most effectively carried 
out through its Land Use Advisory Board. In time the 
Authority may have the services, full- or part-time, of a 
permanently employed field officer, who may act between the 
Authority, its Board, the farmers, and all the bodies and 


agencies listed above. 
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The Authority may, to a limited extent, take a 
direct part in assisting farmers in carrying out conservation 
projécts. It may, for instance, provide grants in aid for 
the construction of farm ponds; it may purchase a tree-planter 
for the use of farmers in establishing plantations; it could 
acquire other equipment such as a portable wood chipper to help 
clean out woodlots and produce a useful by-product. Special 
earth-moving equipment might be purchased or made available 
through contract to assist farmers in minor engineering works, 
such as diversion ditches, which the farmers might not be able 
to do with their own equipment, Where conservation remedies 
call for a supply of labour not ordinarily available on the farm, 
for jobs like spot tree-planting, clearing woodlots, improving 
streams, the Authority might be able to get help from interested 


people where the farmer is unable to do so. 


Ds Where to Begin 


In conservation work it has been found the one 
feature which is of common interest is water. That is why the 
river watershed is the basic unit of organization, People on 
the land normally have a strong local community organization and 
co-operation is still the basis of much of rural life. The unit 
of organization which takes advantage of both of these situations 
is the Little Valley. The Little Valley is the watershed of a 

_Small tributary of the river where everybody knows everyone else. 
They are accustomed to working together, and they all know that 
they share the one little river. 

With this idea in mind, more detailed studies 
were made of three little valleys on tributary streams. One or 
more of these valleys are suggested as good places to start a 
Soil conservation program on the Upper Holland Watershed. A 


more detailed description is given in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 7 
THE LITTLE VALLEYS 


ai Choosing the Valleys 

River conservation begins at the headwaters of 
the tributaries, Soil and water conservation is necessary on 
the sloping land which is found near the headwater or along the 
streams where they are cut deeply into the plains. The little 
valleys that were chosen renresent these conditions. They are 
also fairly representative of average soil conditions but do not 
contain much of the severely eroded sandy soils nor of the flat 
poorly drained clays and silts Bach represents a fairly weil 
defined community. 

Neither by the topographic map nor by local usage 
are definite names assigned to the creeks but they should be 
easily recognized from the names given here. They are: Snowball 
Creek, Wesley Corners Creek and Sharon Creek. 

Snowball Creek rises near Snowball Corner on the 
Pardee line or, King and joins,a, branch. from the South on the. south— 
west fringe of Aurora. Wesley Corners Creek starts about half 
a mile east of Wesley Corners and runs north-west to join the 
Holland above Newmarket. Sharon Creek rises in the third con- 
cession, crosses the highway south of Sharon, then runs parallel 


bomoceuntal it turns) west to join the river behind David{s Temple: 


cap The Land Use Capability Classification 
The land on these watersheds was classified in 
the same way as land is done for a farm plan, using the Land 
Use Capability Classification. The classes are as follows:- 
A - Suitable for cultivation 
Class I - Without any special practices 
Class Ti = With moderate restriction in use or sigple practices 


Moca) [lt = With severe restrictions in use or intensive 
oractaces 


a 
B- Suitable only for occasional cultivation 


Class IV - With limited use and intensive practices 


C_- Suitable only for permanent vegetation 


Class V - With no special restrictions or special practices 


Class VI - With some restrictions in use or special practices 


To the capability ratings may be added re- 
commendations in use, The classes of recommended land use are 
described as follows: 

The land on the Holland has been classified and 
mapped in terms of recommended use. The recommended classes 
are indicated on the map by adding a symbol, C; R or D to land 
SU capavalre ya Glasses) Tl “and hil; and’ Tirand,P to capability Glass 
ie 

Use Classes TIC, IIR, ITIIC and ITITIR are ‘on slope 
and Sudject to erosion. Lu ©Seuneir suscep L LULL Loy uO, eros Lon 
Which downgrades their capability to II or III. The protection 
which may be givento them is either by mechanical methods, and 
they are thus designated as IIC or IIIC, or by vegetative methods, 
eee vuiey are thus indicated as IIR or LTIIR:. 

some land is of lower capability, as it stands 
naturally, by reason of inadequate drainage, and is indicated 
by the letter D, Much of this land, of course, has been ade- 
quately treated for this either by tile drains or ditches. 

Land of capability Class IV requires by definition 
only limited use and certain special practices. Land may be 
downgraded to this class because of rough topography and erosion 
and is indicated by the symbol T, or because of very poor drainage 


and indicated by symbol P, 


Land Class I 


Less than 5 per cent of the area belongs to this 
class. It includes clay loams, silt loams and loams, well 


drained, level and not eroded. i> ueVsuitabile.torvany of the 
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Land Use Capability Class I. Level, uneroded, well-drained loamy soil requires no 


special treatment or restrictions in use. 


Class IC Land. A smooth, gentle slope exposes this land to slight erosion which can 


be controlled by cultivating across the slope. 
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Lays 
crops normally used and requires no special tillage methods nor 
BES TrIcuaons “in. use. With fertility levels maintained and under 
a Simple three-or four-year crop rotation this land can be held 
in a high state of production for years to come, The best and 
moss extensive use of this Jand is the first rule of conservation 
because, unless this land is made to produce as much as possible, 


land of lower capability is used too heavily and may deteriorate. 


Land Class IIc 

This class includes the same soils as Class I 
but on slopes up to 5 per cent which are subject to erosion, 
Erosion and water loss can be controlled by contour methods of 
cultivation. There is not a large proportion of the land in 


this type. 


Land Class Ik 

This includes a large proportion of the area and 
carries a great deal of the field crops now grown. The types 
ee ieee) Simitan co Class) [and Class) 11)\'on/arrecular or 
hummocky slopes, subject to erosion but not suitable for contour 
mecnods of ‘cultivation, Therefore the only means of controlling 
erosion are keeping the land covered as much as possible and 
building up the organic content of the soil. This) lend cannot 
be kept under three-year rotations like Class I land, Any means 
Such as trash mulching, winter grains, winter corn crops and sod 
crops are suitable. 

Also included in this land are the sands and sandy 
loams and gravelly soils which lose fertility and humus more 


quickly and which should therefore be somewhat restricted in use. 


Land Class IID 

Some land of this class is found in the Wesley 
Corners Creek watershed. It is not well enough drained naturally 
bO be considered Class I land. Because of the silty nature of 
the soil there is a question as to whether it is suitable for 


tile drainage or if this practice is economically sound, Areas 
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Class IIR Land. Gentle but irregular slopes are subject to erosion and not suitable 
for contour cultivation. They require emphasis on building up organic content to 
resist erosion. 


Class IIC Land. Long, smooth slopes with a rise of one in ten are suitable for 
contour strip-cropping. Watercourses should be left in grass. 


aes 
a4 


os 
of this land should be arranged in fields where attention can 
be given to improved surface druinage, Even then, it may not 
be possible to carry some crops on it because of the wet con- 


ditions, 


Land Class IIIC 

This is on smooth 6 to 12 per cent slopes which 
are eroded, or subject to erosion which can be controlled by 
Special tillage methods. These include contour cultivation, 


contour strip-cropping, diversion terraces and grassed waterways. 


Land Class IJIR 

These are the irregular slopes up to 15 per cent 
on the better soils, clays, silts and loams, and much of the 
rough land on the coarse-textured soils. The management of 
this soil calls for a preponderance of sod crops in the 
rotation and very limited use of intertilled crops which ex- 
pose land to erosion and drought. 

Unfortunately the rougher land in many cases 
covers just a corner of a field as presently laid out and there 
is a tendency to work it along with better land in the same 
field, even though it is obviously more difficult to work and 
yields less, The purpose of a farm plan is to rearrange the 


layout of a farm to take these conditions into account. 


Land Class er 

There sis onby-a Little of this, class in tie 
bottom lands, Generally this class of land is recommended 
for tiling, but on the Holland this is not considered possible 
at this time. There is more a tendency to keep it under 


pasture. If this is done it should be seeded to mixtures 


of species adapted to meet conditions and managed accordingly. 


Land Class IVP B 
Low-lying patches in the uplands and swampy 
stretches along the streams are wet, yet not suitable for 


artificial drainage. Sown to appropriate species they can be 
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Class III R Land. These slopes 
are too irregular for contour 
strip crops. Erosion can be 
controlled by emphasizing soil- 
building crops in the rotation 
and keeping the soil covered 
by sod, mulch and winter 
grains. 


Class IV P. This is wet land 
not suitable for artificial drain- 
age. When neglected it runs 
to sedge and willow, but could 
be cultivated occasionally and 
reseeded to hay and pasture 
mixtures adaptable to wet 
conditions. 


Class VI Land. Slopes like this 
one of 385 per cent should 
be under permanent grass or 
trees. If under grass, it should 
be improved and its use lim- 
ited to prevent overgrazing 
and to check gullies forming 
in cowpaths. 
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productive of quite good pasture. In favourable years when 


they dry early they may be sown to late crops but are not 


suitable for regular cultivation. 


Land Class IVT 

Along the sides of valleys and in some hilly areas 
the land is too steep, not only for regular cultivation because 
of the hazard of erosion but also too steep for use of many 
implements. This land is better used for hay and pasture with 
only occasional cultivation. This class includes steep phases 


of both the good soils and the coarser soils as well. 


Land Class V 

Bottom lands along the streams are usually left 
in either grass or trees, usually due to recurrent flood which 
precludes cultivation. These should, however, nowt merely be 
left under permanent vegetation but managed to give best re- 
turns from grass or trees, whichever is on it. Many of the 
woodlots that require improved management are in this class of 


tand , 


Although there are no special restrictions on the 
use of the land itself, care should be taken to protect the 
Stream flowing across it. Unlimited access by cattle is re- 
Sponsible for a great deal of trampling and consequent muddying 


of the streams. 


This represents the roughest hilly land and 
coarsest soils, For the most part, this land should be under 
trees. When trees are planted the furrows should be on the 
contour as far as is possible. In working existing woodlots; 
up and down hill tracks that might induce gullying should be 
avoided. Plantations and woodlots should be managed so that 
S00d cover is retained. Woodland management is discussed in 


the Forestry section of this report. 
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4. Conditions on a Sample Area 


The following table of figures shows how much 
there is of each class of land on the watershed of Sharon 
Creek and how each is used. 


PRESENT LAND USE ON BACH RECOMMENDED LAND USE CLASS 
(IN ACRES) 


Recommended Land Use Classes 
Total; Per 
8 L,0 
Urban 
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It is interesting to note that 89 per cent of 


Present 
Land 


Woodland 


Spring Grain 


Fall Grain 


Hay 


Farm Build- 
ings & Yards 


Orchard 


Pasture 


Hoe Crops 


Fallow 


the land is in Classes I, II and Ili» suitable, to belculti= 
vated regularly in rotation. Only 74.6 per cent is presently 
used for crops in rotation, By far the greatest proportion 
of the spring and fall grains and hay are now carried on land 
higher than Class IV and all the hoe crops, '( corn, roots ete.l) 
are on Class I and II land. 

A large proportion of the pasture is now on 
land of lower capability. That another large proportion is 
in Class IIR land is natural because that land represents 
nearly three-quarters of the area, It is usually in fields 
more remote from the barn. A few small acreages of pasture 


and woodland are on high capability land and a few small 
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acreages of cultivated crops are on land of lower capability. 
This can be accounted for by the fact that rectangular 
fields with boundaries parallel to the township survey do 
not conform to natural divisions of the land. 

There is, therefore, no gross maladjustment 
of land use to capability. Any changes required are easily 
within the scope of simple farm planning. 

Of the land under rotation about one third 
is in hay, one third in spring grain and one fifth in winter 
grain, The rest is in hoe crops and fallow. It would 
appear that four-year rotations are followed on some farms 


and three-year on others. 


Be Adjustment of Land Use 


Generally speaking, four-year rotations with 
a proper fertilizer program should keep Class IIR land in a 
high state of production without undue erosion or water loss 
indefinitely. Five-year rotations which would include a 
preponderance of soil-building crops (grasses and legumes) 
would be recommended on Class III land. With contour 
tillage, land Class IIC could be handled safely in a three- 
or four-year rotation like Class I. 

Watercourses should be protected by permanent 
sod, Incipient gullying can be controlled in many cases by 
leaving headlands in grass. The adoption of these methods 
would not seriously affect most farm layouts. 

Longer rotations than those commonly practised 
do not call for any major change, as it was noted that there 
is actually more land available for cultivation than is now 
under rotation, To bring some Class II land, now in pasture, 
under rotation might call for extending and improving lanes 
to make it more accessible. 

That there is no serious soil conservation 
problem can be Meena partly to the high quality of 


farming practised in the community and partly to the fact 
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Good Land Use. This farm layout illustrates a balanced crop rotation well suited to 
control loss and deterioration of soil on these slopes. 


Alternative Remedies. Clover on the left and pine trees on the right are both suitable 
use and protection for eroded sandy soils. 


mh 5m 
that there is so much good land, The other little valleys 
include rather larger proportions of land of low capability 


and the application of conservation measures is more 


necessary. 
a, The Stream 


The stream itself is not permanent. It is 
used during wet seasons for watering stock. Some standing 
ponds are used throughout most of the season, Many of the 
barnyards are sited near the banks of the stream and are 
drained into it. 

Ponds could be built along the course of 
the stream which would provide supplementary supplies of 
water for stock or for fire protection, The stream channel 
could be protected by trees, shrubs and grass to prevent 
Silting and cut down evaporation loss, so that there would 
be a better supply of water. 

There is a considerable surface run-off; 
especially when the frost is still in the ground. There 
is not likely to be much improvement in this by radical 
change of land use, as it has been shown that no such change 
is necessary. Improvement of the stream, therefore, is a 


measure by itself, 


Go. Projects on the Little Valleys 


Careful study should be given to the map 
Showing recommended land use on the little valleys. Ones 
possibly Snowball Creek, or more could be chosen as a 
starting point. An Advisory Board of the Authority could 
call a meeting of the people of the valley and a start made 


according to the interest shown by the people. 
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LITTLE VALLEYS 


SNOWBALL, WESLEY CORNERS AND SHARON CREEKS 
RECOMMENDED LAND USE 
ACCORDING TO USE CAPABILITY 


USE CAPABILITY CLASSES RECOMMENDED MANAGEMENT 
SUITABLE FOR CULTIVATION Te] LAND REQUIRING EROSION CONTROL 
BY CONTOUR TILLAGE METHOOS 


' WITH NO SPECIAL PRACTICES 


[>] LAND REQUIRING ARTIFICIAL 
uw WITH SIMPLE PRACTICES DRAINAGE 
we WITH INTENSIVE PRACTICES Te] LAND REQUIRING RESTRICTIONS 

\N 


SUITABLE FOR LIMITED CULTIVATION 
WITH SOME SPECIAL PRACTICES 
SUITABLE ONLY FOR PERMANENT VEGETATION ls 

Ce) WITH NO SPECIAL PRACTICES Cy RESTRICTED USE OUE TO 


f ve WITH MODERATE RESTRICTIONS 


SCALE IN FEET 
2000 


2. WESLEY CORNERS CREEK VALLEY 


|. SNOWBALL CREEK VALLEY 
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FORESTRY 


When Governor Simcoe laid out the town of Gwillimbury, one mile north of 

Holland Landing, red and white pine covered most of the sand flats near the old 

Indian Landing. To-day only a few trees remain which give an indication of the 
kind of timber which can be grown here. 


CHAPTER 1 
THE FOREST 


1a At_ the Time of Settlement 

Karly descriptions of the forest cover of the 
Holland Watershed are very meagre and those which have come 
to light deal, for’ the most part, with the section west of 
Yonge Street where the portage trail crossed from Holland 
Landing to the headwaters of the Humber, 

Alexander MacDonnell, who accompanied Governor 
Simcoe on his journey to Lake Simcoe, writes in his diary under 
the date of September 27, 1793, 


"The land through which we passed is chiefly wooded 
with maple, bass , beech, pine and cedar," 


Later as they cross the height of land into the Holland Water~ 
Shed near Hackett's Lake, he says: 
"After dinner we proceeded on, went over very uneven 
ground, the soil in some places indifferent but in 
general not bad. Saw some very fine yellow pine 
and black birch,"* 
Alexander Aitken, a surveyor, who accompanied 
Simcoe on the return journey from Holland Landing on October 
L792, says: 
"His Excellency with the rest of the party set out 
through the woods to the last mentioned place (York) 
and got about 24 miles from the landing and encamped 
on the East Branch of Holland's River in a cedar swamp." 
A survey of clergy reserve lots made by Charles 
Rankin in 1848 says the best pine had been cut away. He must 
be referring to the very choice trees suitable for masting 
and possibly square timber because, up to this time, the only 
way of getting the timber out was by teams and only the very 
best would justify the long haul to Lake Ontario, The timber 


on these lots is described as hardwood and hemlock, though 


hemlock seems to include some pine. 


4s MacDonnell undoubtedly meant red pine (P, resinosa) and 
yellow birch (Betula lutea) since’ yellow pine and black 


Dirch are not native to this area. 
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In 1851 W. H. Smith* writes: 


"About four miles before reaching Lloydtown (from the 
South) you cross a cedar swamp (east end of Thomson's 
Lake) after which the timber becomes principally pine 
and hemlock for the next two miles; large tracts of 
land bordering the road, being still covered with wood, 
The country then opens and large clearings lie before 
on either side of you, The character of the timber 
here becomes changed and a large proportion of it is 
hardwood, The soil, the whole distance is of a loamy 
Gharacter, varying in consistence, ‘The country, 
generally, has a new appearance, a large portion of 
the stumps being still standing in the fields ..esec- 
"From Lloydtown to Yonge Street is twelve miles 

in an easterly direction, the road being varied from 
a direct line in order to avoid a large swamp (the 
south edge of the Holland Marsh) which projects into 
the township, Seven miles from Lloydtown you pass 
Tyrrwhitt's Mills or Kettleby, where is a grist and 
saw mill, The situation is picturesque and would be 
more so had a little of the timber been left standing 
on the hills. Here, however, the universal Canadian 
practice has been followed in clearing the land, that 
of sweeping away everything capable of leaving a green 
leaf; although it requires a generation to repair the 
devastation of a few hours. The new settler, however, 
looks upon trees as enemies which must be destroyed 

On any terms and it is not till he has been settled 
for some years, and begins to feel comfortable, that 
he wishes he had left a few trees to ornament his 
domain, 

"Between Lloydtown and Tyrrwhitt's Mills the road 

is very hilly and for part of the distance the land 

is timbered with cedar, hemlock and pine with a Aho el = 
hardwood scattered in,” 


The forests of the Upper Holland must have been 
very similar to those described above, with sugar maple, beech 
and basswood on the better drained agricultural land and pine, 
both white and red, on the sandy lands of the moraine and 
deltate plain near Holland Landing. Hardwood swamps of silver 
maple and elm occupied the wet sites on mineral soil, while 
cedar and tamarack occurred in the wettest swamps, particularly 


on the muck and peat areas and along the streams. 


2. Since Settlement 


The cutting of the forests began with the 
removal of selected pine for masts and spars and possibly oak 
and tamarack for shipbuilding. Then followed the period of 


pioneer settlement when the land was cleared for farming and 


a ene 


W. H. Smith, Canada: Past, Present and Future. 1851. 
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peels 
there was only a limited market for the products of the forest 
except in the form of potash, 

The settlers! most efficient weapons in land 
clearing were fire and cattle, which two elements are the 
greatest menace to our woodlands today, The great trees were 
felled with axes, the trunks cut into lengths that could be 
handled by oxen and dragged into piles to be burned; brush 
was piled by hand and burned, Following this, cattle were 
pastured in the area to browse down all new growth which might 
attempt to get a start, The pioneer regarded trees as his 
enemies and fire and cattle as his friends, It is only in very 


recent times that such ideas, ingrained by generations of toil, 


have begun to disappear, 


With the construction of railways in the 1850's 
an efficient means of hauling logs long distances was provided 
and lumbering went along with settlement, When a new area was 
opened vp it was not always the best land that was taken first 
as the rolling, light land bore more pine and was easier to 
clear, On each farm, land was usually cleared first along the 
roads and the woodland cut further and further back towards 
the end of the farm which lay farthest from the road, This 
was done, in most cases, without reference to the soil except 
where it was swampy or otherwise entirely unsuited to culti- 
vation. In the Upper Holland Watershed today, the two large 
blocks of remaining woodland are the swampland north of 
Holland Landing and the sand area west of Ballantree, 

The rate of reduction of the forests was very 
rapid, for the Census of Canada returns show that by 1850 
occupied farm land was only 35 per cent wooded in East 
Gwillimbury Township and 40 per cent wooded in King and Whit- 
church, The records indicate that the minimum areas of wood- 
land in these townshins were reached about 1910 and that there 
has been some increase since, though the records are not 
accurate and direct comparison between Census figures in 


different years is dangerous and may be misleading, 
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a, ie The actual measurement of woodland in the 
a it <: 
_ Upper Holland Watershed made in 1952 shows a total of 8,438 


| acres or 14,1 per cent of the total area of 59,808 acres, 
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CHAPTER 2 
FOREST PRODUCTS 


In the Upper Holland Watershed the pattern of 
lumbering, land clearing and settlement was much the same as 
in other parts of Ontario. These lands produced forests of 
huge maples, white pines and other species but because of the 
range of hills along the south edge of the watershed and the 
impossibility of taking the timber out to the great lakes via 
Lake Simcoe and the Severn River there was virtually no way 


of getting it to the market before the advent of railways, 


ie Larly Policy 
Previous to 1826 the only persons authorized 


to cut timber on the public lands were the contractors for 

the Royal Navy or those holding licences from them, and there 
was great infringement of the regulations and much illicit 
trade, But in this year the first steps toward making the 
forest resources a source of revenue to the Province and 

"so securing to the public a share of the wealth drawn from 

the public domain" led to co-operation among the officials and 
the termination of the contractor's monopoly. The inauguration 
of a system under which anyone was at liberty to cut timber on 
the ungranted lands of the Ottawa lumber region on payment of 

a fixed scale of rates to the Crown overcame in large part 

the annoyance of the people and authorities in the colony 
against the export of the sound Canadian timber for the British 


navy. 


2. Masting 

The selection of mast timber was made by govern- 
ment agents who went through the forest biazing with a broad 
arrow - the mark of the British Government, As late as 1827, 
when Peter Robinson was appointed Surveyor-General of His 
Majesty's woods and forests in the province of Upper Canada, 


he was instructed "to make a survey of the districts where 
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Shs 
there may be any considerable growth of masting and other 
timber fit for the use of His Majesty's navy", 

The mast and spar export to Britain was thriving 
in the thirties and forties and it was continued intermittently 
as late as 1855. The British trade dropped off noticeably after 
1854 and this may be attributed to the Reciprocity Treaty with 
the United States in that year, "securing the free exchange of 

the natural products between Canada and the United States, 
including timber and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed, and 
sawed, manufactured in whole or in part", and the building of 


railway connections with the United States border cities, 


Be Square Timber 


The square timber trade commenced, no doubt, 
somewhat later than the mast trade and was carried on simul- 
taneously with it from the thirties, 

Square timber was obtained by selecting large 
trees, mostly white pine, and squaring the best part into one 
long stick, In the earliest days of the industry the timbers 
were squared on all four sides to a fine "proud edge", but later, 
when the best timber had been cut, they were squared with a 

rounded shoulder or "wane" and were known as "waney timber", 

Such methods, of course, were wasteful since the finest grained 
wood was sacrificed in the operation, but this was the type of 
material called for in the British market; 

"Often only one tree in a thousand would yield a 

finished 'stick! (so was the heavy square timber 

nonchalantly called in the trade) fit for export, 

A good stand might yield thirty or forty trees 

an acre for over the whole area allowance had to 

be made for 'wants') - the non-bearing patches of 

swamp, burn, etc, Today a whole township or 

limit (in Northern Ontario) may not have one good 

square stick of the quality of the square timber 

of another day,'* 


The timbers were transported by the creek, by 


teams or by railway to the lake and were built into huge rafts 
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* Gillies Bros, Ltd, 1942 . A Hundred Years A-Fellin', 
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on which the lumberjacks built cnanties and lived during the 


trip down to the timber coves at Quebec, 


Le Saw Material 

From 1800 on the cutting of timber had been one 
of the most important domestic businesses in most parts of 
southern Ontario, and a very considerable business was carried 
On. 

In order to convert logs into boards the first 
method used was pit-sawing, This was sometimes done on the 
bank of the river, as such procedure saved the necessity of 
digging a pit, 

The more usual methods of pit-sawing appear to 
have been the digging of a pit or building of a platform with 
a simple but firm and strongly constructed framework. In 
either case the framework was made the right height for one man 
to stand underneath, while the other man stood above on the 
platform or astride the log, This hard method of sawing timber 
was laborious and twenty-five boards were a heavy day's work 
for two men; the boards were nearly always one inch thick, 
with planks two inches, and the occasional flooring one and a 
half inches in thickness, 

The first power saws were a direct development 
of the manually operated pit saw, These were called frame, 
upright or muley saws and consisted of a saw set vertically in 
a wooden frame and moved up and down by means of a crank con- 
nected to the shaft of the water wheel, 

"Wherever a settlement is formed in America a 
sawmill is very soon after, if not at the same 
time, erected, The number of sawmills in the 
British colonies are inconceivable to those who 
are not familiarized to the ‘rising settlements 

of new countries, 

"A sawmill is in fact a most important establish- 
ment, It not only forms a nucleus or centre to a 
settlement, but a first-rate sawmill, with two 
frames, will give employment to four first-rate, 
four second-rate and two third-rate sawyers, be- 


sides a measurer, a blacksmith and from thirty 
to forty men to prepare the timber required and 
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=<Bee 
for other requisite work connected with the establish- 
ment; twenty oxen and two horses are also necessary 
for hauling the timber required to streams and to 
other places, The boards, deals and scantlings sawed 
at these mills, excepting such as are required for the 
use of the neighbouring settlers, are rafted down the 
river for shipping. As fresh waters change the colour 
of the deals from their fresh white to a dark gray and 
in the eyes of prejudice, depreciate their value, it 
becomes an object, but one that can only be attended 
to occasionally to carry them down in bateaux, scows 
or on timber rafts,t'* 

A study of the Census of Canada returns of forest 
products of farms for York County given in the table reveals 
the various trends and changes in the lumber industry fairly 
clearly. 

From 1870 to 1890 much of the timber was squared 
and measured in cubic feet. In 1870 other products listed 
were firewood, staves, lathwood, tanbark, and masts and spars, 
Between 1880 and 1890 the peak production of nearly all items 
was reached and squared pine alone in York County ran to almost 
3,000,000 cubic feet in 1880, In 1890 fence posts and tele- 
phone poles were added to the list of products, as were railway 
ties. In the census years of 1900 and 1910 square timber was 
still recorded in cubic feet and logs were measured in board 
feet; staves, lathwood, masts and spars and tanbark dis- 
appeared from production, 

In 1920 no square timber is shown and logs are 
not even separated by species, The returns of the latest 
census covering the year 1940 name only one forest product and 
the rest are all listed together as others valued at so many 
dollars. The one product which has persisted throughout the 
records is firewood which in York County has dropped from a 
peak of 156,639 cords in 1880 to 24,493 cords in 1940, 

One or two interesting observations with regard 
to individual species may also be made, Tamarack was listed 
regularly until 1890, after which it no longer appears, due 
eee ey IN So ee eee 
* John McGregor, 1833. British America, Vol. ey, 
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Ae 
to the depredations of the larch saw-fly which almost wiped it 
out at this time, The returns show that some black walnut and 
hickory were cut each year until 1880, White pine was, of 
course, the species most sought after, and next to it red pine 
which was never abundant, though 5,000 cubic feet were cut in 
1880, In 1870 and 1880 white pine and oak were the main species 
which were squared, but as these species became scarce more 


ash, elm, birch and maple were made into square timber, 


De Shingle-Making 

In the history of roofing used on the Holland 
Watershed it is found that the first covering for human habita- — 
tion on the river was the Indian elm-bark lashed roof. The 
first type of roof used by the early settlers was made of "scoops" 
which were flattened logs, usually cedar, six inches thick with 
one face scooped out to a depth of one to one and a half inches, 
These ran from the peak of the roof to the eaves, being placed 
alternately so that one scoop had the scoop side up and the 
next one the scoop side down, the edges overlapping the two 
scoops below, 

The second type of covering was a rude type of 
shingle called a "shake", These were made with an axe or frow 
and were cut from pine or cedar three or more feet in length. 
Although not shaped they were a great improvement over the early 
types of covering, 

Very early in the history of settlement, however, 
hand-made shingles were introduced, Ths shingle-maker would 
saw the logs into short lengths or bolts and split them with 
a frow to the right thickness, The shingle was then fastened 
by one end in a device called a shingle horse and by means of 
a heavy drawknife the shingle was tapered to an edge. This 
method was rapid and it has been said that a good shingle-maker 
would turn out from eighty to a hundred of these hand-made 


shingles an hour, 
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~Los 
Up to the seventies and even later the shingle- 
maker continued to use drawknife and frow, but gradually in 
the seventies the generation of craftsmen died out and the 
shingle mill, where shingles were sawn, became the general 


source of supply, 


6. Fuel and Ties 

From the earliest days of settlement on the 
Holland Watershed to 1850, wood was the sole source of fuel 
supply, All species were used for this purpose, including oak 
and maple - though these were furniture woods as well. With 
the inception of the railway and steam-driven factories, the 
forests of the area were ruthlessly cut to feed industry. 

In 1832 the Reverend Isaac Fidler, of Thornhill, 
wrote: * 


"In Canada we paid one dollar a cord when laid at 
our door, A person who is settled on a farm of 
Pisoni OULa nS .nisitved at’small cost.) Lit 
he ware able to hire a wood cutter to clear him 
an acre of land, he would pay twelve dollars; 
consequently an acre and a half would be cleared 
for eighteen dollars, Supposing the acre and a 
half to contain one hundred cords of wood, the 
Ouclioesot it up for fuel, if’the wood cutter 
boarded at the house of his employer, would be 

a quarter of a dollar a cord or twenty-five 
dollars for the whole’, 


With the opening of the old Northern Railway 
from Toronto to Holland Landing in 1852, locomotive requirements 
took large quantities of the best body hardwood, chiefly beech 


and maple, 


"Coal at that time was not to be had and the result 
was that hardwood was gradually becoming of some 
value, For cordwood the settlers usually realized 
from $2.50 up to $3.00 per cord, delivered at the 
various stations along the railway line. Railway 
facilities also stimulated the lumber industry."T 
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e Observations on the Professions, Etc., in the United 
Stetes anc Oanada, 1633. 


t E, W; B. Snider. Waterloo County Forests and Primitive 
Economics. 6th Annual Report of the Waterloo Historical 


Society, 1918. 
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7. Road Materials and Fencing 

In the early days the making of corduroy roads 
furnished another important wood use, The Indian trails had 
followed the ridges and natural conformation of the country, 
but when the "[-square" roads had been laid out in government 
offices they followed the arbitrary lot and concession lines 
regardless of natural contours, Many of these roads were 
built through swamps and in these places corduroy construction 
was used. Many corduroy bridges and culverts were also placed 
over the river and its tributary streams, 

The building of plank roads - a form of high- 
way in which the planks were laid crosswise and side by side - 
was done in several parts of the Province, though no records 
of plank roads in the Holland Watershed have come to light. 
Yonge Street was paved with macadam, 

Much wood was also used for fencing and for this 
cedar from the swamps was most common. The troublesome pine 
stump also was used for this purpose in many parts of the 
Province, although in very early times it seems that it was 
left in the field, Around 1900 the wire fence came into use 
generally and thereafter a fence post industry was developed, 
These were cut as a rule to a standard length of eight feet, 


while the diameter varied greatly. 


8, Woodworking and Planing Mills 


During the early years of sev.clement in the 
rural districts and communities, house trim for exterior and 
interior use was made by the same man who constructed the ‘rame 
of the house. The custom up to the fifties at least was for 
the carpenter to board with the family the winter before the 
new frame house was to be built and work all his timber into 
shape by hand, both for exterior and interior use. 

The early carpenter also made door and window 


frames and all interior trim of the house by hand and for all 
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tn 
these products pine was the usual type of timber chosen, It 
would seem that doorsteps were one of the very few things for 
which oak was used in house building, at least up to the 
sixties, 

Generally, as time passed, the building trades 
became more differentiated and more craftsmen settled on the 
watershed, 

After the appearance of the planing mill in 
the fifties the end of the hand-made door and window frame was 
foreshadowed and much of the general carpenter's work was taken 
over by the mill or factory, By the 1860's the planing mill 


business was well under way, 


9. Wooden Implements and Vehicles 


(a) Early Tools 
From the very early days hickory was preferred 


for the making of axe-halves or handles, while for beams or 
ox—-yokes beech was used extensively and for the loop ironwood 
would have been selected, Spike handles were made of rock elm, 
white ash, hickory or ironwood; the beetle-head (a mallet used 
for pounding hemp and flax) was also made of ash, elm, hickory 
or ironwood, The hardwoods growing on the watershed were used 
almost entirely for making handles of implements, whereas pine 
was preferred for all building operations when it could be 
obtained, 
(b) Vehicles 

From early times the making of vehicles pro- 
gressed and a carriage works operated for many years, Carts, 
wagons, sleighs and hay and woodracks were built by the farmer's, 
In the building Beers and wagons, whiffle-trees, wagon- 
tongues and binding poles were made of rock elm, white ash, 
hickory and ironwood, as were also sleigh-runners and hay and 
woodracks. Usually the wheels or runners of these conveyances 
were bound with iron, although the use of metal was limited 


in early days since the supply had to be imported by water, 
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10. Indirect Products and By-Products 


The three indirect products of greatest import- 
ance were potash, maple sugar and tanbark, Maple sugar fur- 
nished the staple sugar for the pioneers, cane sugar not having 
been procurable at that time; lye or potash was used domestic- 
ally in making soft soap - almost the universal soap; tanbark 
was utilized by the shoemakers in dressing leather, 

(a) Potash 

The ashery played an important role in the drama 
of pioneering life, Besides communal asheries the individual 
ash house and the ash barrel on a platform for leaching were 
a characteristic of each farm in the days before the soap 
factory. 


"Only from the sale of potash (exported to Great 

Britain and the United States for the dyeing of 
textiles) was there money for all other requisites, 

The potash was laboriously produced, men, women. and 
children sharing in the heavy work. No less than 

60 large maple trees were required for a barrel of 

650 to 700 pounds of potash, The ashes of the burnt 
wood were leached in wedge-shaped wooden troughs and 
this liquid was then boiled down and cooled’ in huge 
vessels or coolers where the lye solidified. Two 
coolers would fill a barrel, If the settler marketed 
this on his own, ‘toting it out' to the nearest buyer 
for ready cash, he might get only $8.50 to $9.00, but 

if he could wait and accept a down payment from the 
traders and shippers who teamed and hauled at a season 
of their own convenience, he might get $10 or $12 with 

a possible second payment after marketing it at Montreal 
where a barrel might bring $30, less of course commission, 
risk and portage costs, The need for this pitifully 
hard-won money led to clearing of more land than could 
be cropped and not infrequently to concealing for years 
the fact that the holding itself might not be profitable 
or capable of sustaining the settlers from the growth of 
its poor soil,'"'* 


(b) Maple Sugar 
The table shows the census figures for maple 
products in York County. It is interesting to note that up 
to 1910 production is all recorded as pounds of sugar; from 
1910 on both pounds of sugar and gallons of syrup were shown, 
indicating the change from a pioneer necessity to the modern 
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Gillies Bros, Ltd. 1942. A Hundred Years A-Fellin', 
1842 - 1942, 
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MAPLE SYRUP PRODUCTION 


CENSUS OF CANADA FIGURES 


hie 

luxury. For purposes of comparison the sugar figures have 

been converted to their syrup equivalents and from these, shown 
in the second table, it will be seen that production for York 
County dropped steadily from the peak of nearly 19,476 gallons 
Int660 to 2,415 in.1940, 
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CHAPTER 3 
PRESENT WOODLAND CONDITIONS 


The Upper Holland Watershed lies in what is 
known as the Huron-Ontario Section of the Great Lakes - St. 
Lawrence Forest Region”, which region is characterized by a 
forest in which sugar maple and beech are the dominant species. 
With them are basswood, ee elm, white ash, some yellow 
birch and red maple and red, white and bur oak. Small groups 
of hemlock and white pine occur within the association as well 
as a scattered distribution of large-toothed aspen, bitternut 
hickory, butternut, ironwood and black cherry; blue beech, 
Slippery and rock elm, and black ash are found locally on 
specialized sites such es bottomlands and swamps. White pine 
occurs mostly on the lighter soils of the moraine and the 


deltate plain, as does trembling aspen where the stands have 


been burned over. 


ay Survey Methods 


Each member of the forestry party was provided 
with aerial photographs which were on a scale of 1,000 feet 
to the inch and each photograph covered an area of approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres, usually a block lying between two adjacent 
concession roads and two adjacent side roads. Mapping was 
done in the field directly on the photographs. 

Every area of woodland, brushland, marsh, Swamp 
and rough land down to one acre in area was examined and notes 
made describing it. In the case of woodlots and plantations, 
detailed notes were made of their condition. Overgrazed 
woodlots and woodlots with very scattered trees which could be 
restored were classified as woodland. In short, where doubt 
existed as to whether an area should be classified as woodland, 
or not, woodland was given the benefit of the doubt. 

All woodlots were grouped according to the 
following classification: 


LR TT 
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x W.E, D. Halliday. A Forest Classification for Canada. 
1937. 
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59,808 Acres 


OPEN LAND 


48,759 Acres 


WOODLAND 
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8,438 Acres 


OS 


LAKES AND 


MARSH 


627 Acres 
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SCRUB 
84 Acres 


BAND GLASSIFICATION - TOTAL WATERSHED 


ate 


Diameter Breast High Hardwood Mixed Wood Coniferous 


Virgin Mipukk M-1 C-1 
Over 18 inches H-2 M-2 C-2 
10 -~ 18 inches H-3 M-3 C-3 
4 - 10 inches H-4 M~4 C~4 
Under 4 inches H-5 M5 C-5 


In this classification the term "hardwood" is 
used to denote all broad-leaved trees irrespective of whether 
the wood is physically hard or not. A hardwood type is one 
in which 80 per cent or more of the stand is composed of 
hardwood trees, a coniferous type is one in which 80 per cent 
of the stand is composed of coniferous trees and a mixed 
stand embraces all others. 

Stands were also recorded according to forest 
cover types.* (Refer to the table, the description of forest 
cover types and the forestry map folded at the end of this 
report. ) 

The forestry map is on the scale of one mile 
to the inch and covers the whole of the Holland Watershed. It 
shows all existing woodland, County forests, scrub land and 
land recommended for acquisition by the Authority. 

A forest cover type may be either temporary or 
permanent; for example, the present stand may be aspen which 
has seeded in the area following fire. Aspen seed is light 
like dandelion seed and is carried easily by the wind, thus 
it quickly covers large areas; also it is not exacting in its 
soil requirements and may be the only species which will grow 
under the soil conditions existing at the time. The fact of 
its growing and dropping its leaves on the ground gradually 


improves the condition of the soil so that more exacting 


* Forest Cover Types of the Eastern United States, Report 
of the Committee on Forest Tynes, Society of American 
Foresters. 1940. 
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Due to cutting, burning and pasturing, most of the In some places the poplar is attaining a fair size and 
sandy soils where the woods have survived are covered may be cut for crating, basket bottoms and pulpwood. 
with small poplar. Such stands occupy 34 per cent 

of the wooded area. 


White cedar occupies much of the valley bottoms making up 10 per cent of the total 
woodland. It provides a valuable crop of posts and poles. 


Sete 
Species can grow. In addition its lignt shade frequently 
provides the correct light conditions for better species to 
get a start. As it is a short-lived tree, it will die early 
and the other species will dominate the area. This succession 
may be carried through two or more Stages until the species 
best suited to the area or best able to maintain itself on the 
area takes over; this is called the forest type or climax 
type, as distinguished from the forest cover type which is 
the type occupying the ground at the present time. The most 
common forest type on the Holland Watershed is beech - sugar 
maple. 

No classification of forest cover types has 
been made in Canada for Southern Ontario, so the system used 
is a Slightly modified form of that drawn up by the Society 
of American Foresters, which covers the whole of the eastern 
United States; consequently there are many types in their 
classification which do not enter Canada and this accounts for 
the gaps in the numerical listing of types occurring in the 
Holland Watershed. The forest cover types of the Holland 


Watershed may be listed as follows: 


Number Name 
4 Aspen 
6 Paper birch 
9 White pine 
11 Hemlock 
13 Sugar maple - basswood 
14 White cedar 
24 Sugar maple 
25 Tamarack 
26 Black ash - white elm - red Imaple 
S1 Red oak - basswood - white ash 
o”7 Beech - sugar maple 
60 Silver maple ~- white elm 
60A White elm 
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Type 4: Aspen 

Aspen is a pioneer type coming in after fire 
or overgrazing. Though it avoids the wettest swamps it does 
erow on soils that are wet throughout a good part of the year, 
as well as on dry soils. Its essociates may be white elm, 
paper birch, red cherry and balsam poplar, with occasionally 
large-toothed aspen and green ash. It forms nearly 34 per cent 
of the woodland of the watershed, with extensive stands 
occurring on the poorly drained areas adjacent to the Holland 
Marsh. 

Type 9: White Pine 

White pine typically occurs on fresh, sandy 
loam upland but also on clay, in swampy areas and on loamy 
Sand. On sandy soils on the moraines it tends to be permanent, 
but on heavier soils it is usually succeeded by sugar maple - 
beech ~ red oak - basswood - white ash, white pine - red oak - 
white ash, white pine - hemlock, sugar maple - basswood, or 
white oak, 

Its associates on light soils are aspen, red 
maple, pin cherry and white oak; on heavier soils yellow 
birch, black cherry, white ash, red oak, sugar maple, basswood 
and hemlock. It was never very abundant on the watershed but 
now occupies less than 2 per cent of the wooded area, 

Type ll: Hemlock 

This type occurs mostly in widely scattered 
bodies in cool locations, moist ravines and north slopes, 
frequently in the sugar maple - beech type. Its associates 
are beech, sugar maple, yellow birch, basswood, red maple, 
black cherry, white ash, white pine, paper birch and red oak, 
It makes up only 14 acres of the remaining woodland of the 


Upper Holland Valley. 


Type 13: Sugar Maple - Basswood 
This was a fairly important type but many woods 


have been converted to Type 14 by the removal of the basswood , 
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leaving the less valuable meple. Its associates are white elm, 
green ash, yellow birch, white pine and red oek with ironwood 
and blue beech as subordinates. Only 133 acres exist. 
Type 14: Sugar Maple 

This type undoubtedly originally covered a 
considerable part of the watershed but since it occupied 
fertile, well-drained soil with good moisture much of it has 
been cleared for agriculture. A small proportion of other 
Species such as yellow birch, white ash, red and white oak may 
be present. Today it covers only 6 per cent of the wooded 
area. Its area may have been increased in recent years by 
the removal of beech from Type 57 and basswood from Type 13. 
Type 24: White Cedar 

| The associates of this type are tamarack, 

yellow birch, paper birch, black ash, red maple, white pine 
and hemlock. It occurs on sites of slow drainage which are 
not strongly acid, including the muck soils of the watershed, 
and is also present on poor pasture land and bottomland. It 
forms almost 10 per cent of the woodland and is the chief 
source of fence posts and poles. 
Type 25: Tamarack 

Tamarack occurs in muck swamps with little or 
no drainage, associated with white cedar and less commonly 
then ned maple, black ash and aspen. The trees are small and 
have grown Since the near-extinction of the species in the 
early part of the century. Fairly extensive areas existed in 
the past but today it occurs on 4 acres, 
Type 26: Black Ash ~ White Elm ~- Red Maple 

This type occupies moist to wet soils in swamps 
gullies and small depressions. Its associates are balsam 
poplar, yellow birch, with sometimes white pine, tamarack, 
white cedar, basswood and bur oak, It covers less than 1 per 
cent of the woodland. 


Type 51: Red Oak - Basswood - White Ash 


Associated with the type species are red maple, 
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Most of the better soils of the watershed were covered with a beech - sugar maple 
forest and a good deal of it still remains. These should be carefully managed for 
optimum production of timber. 


The Carolina poplars planted in the blow hole on the left have entirely stopped the 
wind erosion which used to cover the road with a drift of sand at this point. 
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yellow birch, aspen, suger Ihaple, paper birch end beech on 
less well-drained soils. ‘This is a relatively unimportant 
type, there teing 5 acres in the watershed. 
Type 57: Beech - Sugar Maple 

This is regarded as the typical association of 
the climax with red maple, white oak, red oak, hemlock, white 
elm, red elm, basswood, shagbark hickory and black cherry. 
This type was undoubtedly very extensive in the Upper Holland 
Watershed but, because it occupied the best land, its area has 
been tremendously depleted. However, it still comprises over 
39 per cent of the remaining woodland and is the most common 
type. 
Type 60: Silver Maple ~ White Elm 

This is a type of poorly drained soils un- 
suitable for general farming unless completely and adequately 
underdrained; for this reaSon it and the similar white elm 
Type 60A have survived on poorly drained land. Associated 
Species are red maple, slippery elm, cottonwood, white, red 
and green ash, bur oak and bitternut hickory. This type 
represents 5 per cent of the woodland of the watershed. 
Type 60A: White Elm 

Type 60A is very similar to the silver maple - 
white elm Type 60, but is found on drier sites as well as 
Swamps and swales and its associated species are the same. 
It is not listed in the American classification but has been 
introduced here because of its frequent occurrence in Southern 
Ontario. It comprises over 2 per cent of the woodland. 
Type 88: Willow 

Several species are included in this type, but 
the commonest is black willow. It occurs on wet sites, often 
on the margins of kettles, and includes only 28 acres cn the 
Upper Holland Watershed. 

The large map shows the distribution of all 
types throughout the watershed and from it the following 


observations may be made: 
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(a) Sugar Maple types aro by fer the most abundant types 
in the watershed and constitute over 46 per cent of 
the woodland area. 


(b) Aspen poplar, largely on the poorly drained soils 
Surrounding the Holland Marsh, accounts for another 
54 per cent. 


(c) White cedar along the streams and in small de- 
pressions makes up 10 per cent. 


(a4) Elm types, mostly on poorly drained soils, cover 
about 7 per cent of the wooded area, 


2. Present Conditions 


The results of the forest surveys are summarized 
in the accompanying table, 

Woodland within the watershed comprises 8,438 
acres, which is 14.1 per cent of the total aree of 59,808 
acres. The total number of woodlots examined was 278 which 
includes many areas which are considered by their owners as 
constituting a single woodlot but which, because of the 
difference in types and age classes of certain sections, had 
to be considered in the field as separate units. Conversely, 
where property boundaries were not marked, woodland extending 
across two or more properties was sometimes considered as a 
unit because the type and age class remained constant through- 
out. 

The conifers occurring in the watershed are 
white pine, red pine, hemlock, white spruce, balsam, white 
cedar and tamarack. Red pine occurred in the original forest 
and there is a small stand of fairly large trees in the park 
at Holland Landing. White pine is not plentiful but is found 
throughout the watershed. Hemlock is mixed with hardwoods in 
cool locations, and white cedar and tamarack are present in 
the swamps. There is no doubt that conifers formed a larger 
part of the woodland then they do today, but their numbers 
have been diminished because of the desirability of the lumber 
they furnish and recurrent fires have destroyed them, while 
more fire-resistant species have survived. The situation at 


the present time is that of the 8,446 acres of woodland, 77.3 
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per cent is classified as pure hardwoods, 17.5 per cent as 
mixed woods end 5.2 per cent as pure conifers. In the 77 per 
cent classified es hardwoods 0.1 per cent is over 18 inches in 
diameter at breast height, 15.2 per cent is 10 to 18 inches, 
56.5 per cent is 4 to 10 inches and 5.5 per cent is young 
erowth under 4 inches in diameter at breast height. 

In the mixed wood classes, comprising 17 per 
cent of the woodland, 1.2 per cent is 10 to 18 inches in 
diameter at breast height, 15.9 per cent is 4 to 10 inches and 
O.4 per cent is young growth under 4 inches. In the coniferous 
woods 0.3 per cent is second growth, 10 to 18 inches at 
breast height, and 4.5 per cent is 4 to 10 inches in diameter 
and 0.4 per cent is under 4 inches. 

For the whole area the percentage of uneven- 
aged stends is 87 per cent and that of even-aged stands 13 per 
cent. 

Grazing in farm woodlots is still fairly 
general, though less than in most other watersheds, the 
percentage of grazed woodland being 39 per cent for the whole 
watershed, 

Fire is a serious factor menacing woodlands 
and especially plantations in the Upper Holland Watershed, 
and all landowners should have a knowledge of its effects, 

It is not necessary to burn a tree to kill it: merely 
raising the temperature of the growing layer inside the bark 
to 150 degrees Fahrenheit will do the job, and this is fre- 
quently what happens. 

Due to the custom of grazing in the woodlots 
some stands have become open and require some planting. OF 
the areas examined 6% per cent are devoid of natural regene- 
ration and 23 per cent require some planting to bring them 
back to fully stocked stands. 

To sum up, all the woods are second growth 


with a mixture of large trees in some areas, and of these 
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23- 
6 per cent are young growth, the former ranging from 30 to 
90 feet in height. The woodlots containing the largest 
trees are composed of old hardwoods, elm and soft maple 


in the swamp areas, with some Sugar maple and beech on dry 


Sites, 


CONSERVATION MesSUR&S IN PROGRESS 


A considerable portion of the soil ofthe Upper 
Holland Watershed is of a light, sandy nature ideally suited 
to reforestation purposes. Some natural woodland has been 
retained on these lands and fairly extensive plantations have 
been set out by the County of York and private owners with a 
View to rehabilitating part of the remainder. 

For forestry purposes the Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests has divided Southern Ontario into forest 
OMetricts end the forest districts into zones, cach wich its 
Zone Forester and assistant, whose duty it is to give advice 
and assistance to private individuals and municipalities on 
the management of their woodlands and the establishment of 
plantations. The Zone Forester covering the County of York 
in which the Upper Holland Watershed lies is located at Maple. 

Aste) watershed is about equidistant from the 
Provincial Forest Nurseries at Midhurst, five miles north of 
Barrie, and Orono, five miles north of Newcastle on Highway 
No. 2. These nurseries were both established in 1922 and 
have served as production and distribution centres for trees 
ever since. In addition they both have a number of exccllent 
demonstrations of forest plantings of different species and 


mixtures on a range of sites, 


1. “Private Planting 


Reforestation, combined with the protection of 
natural woodlots, is essential if farmers are to have suffi- 
cient woodland to supplv the local community with fuelwood, 
fence posts and poles, and to have a few saw-logs for sale 
which will provide a cash crop at times when the sprees. Of 
other farm products are depressed. Reforestation of certain 
areaS will not only mean that the land will be producing a 
crop where little or nothing of value is growing now, but it 


will also provide adequate protection for the soil from wind 
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and water erosion and will retard run-off of water from 
melting snow and rain, thus making for a more even stream 
flow throughout the year, 

the free distribution of trees for reforestation 
and windbreak pianting was first begun in 1905, and for 19 
years any quantity could be obtained free for this purpose. 

In 1924 it was decided to supply free trees up to 4 meximum of 
5,000 for reforestation and 500 for windbreak purposes, and a 
charge of $4 per thousand was made for trees in excess of these 
amounts on each order. This policy continued till 1931, when 
any quantity ordered was again supplied free of charge. 
Following the end of the war in 1945, the demand became so 
ereat that the nurseries were unable to fill it, and for a 
number of years only a portion of each large order was filied, 
In 1953 the Department of Lands and Forests was authorized to 
again make a charge for trees, and at the present time the 
rate is $10 per thousand for all species except Scotch pins, 
for which $14 per thousand is charged. 

In 1906 a statute was passed which permitted a 
township council to exempt a part of the woodland of a farm 
from taxation; it provided that exemption be extended to any 
part of a farm used for forestry purposes or being “woodlands”; 
provided that such exemption shall not be greater than one 
acre in ten acres of such farm and not more than twenty acres 
held under a single ownership. 

" ‘Woodlands! for the purpose of this paragraph 
shall meen lands having not less than four hundred 
trees per acre of all sizes, or three hundred trees, 
measuring over two inches in diameter or two hundred, 
measuring over five inches in diameter (all such 
measurements to be taken at four and one-half feet 
from the ground) of one or more of the following 
kinds: White or Norway Pine, White or Norway 
Spruce, Hemlock tamarack, oak, ash, elm, hickory, 
basswood, tulip (White wood); black cherry, walnut, 
butternut, chestnut, hard maple, soft maple, cedar, 
Sycamore, beech, black locust, or catalpa, or any 
other variety which may be designated by Orde r-in- 
Council, end which said lands have been set apart 
by the owner with the object chiefly, but not 
necesSarilv solely, of fostering the growth of the 


trees thereon and which are not used for ele: 
livestock.” - R.S.0. 1950, c.24, s. 5 (18). 
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In 1927 the exemption of taxation on woodland 
was made compulsory if applied for, end is interpreted as 
meaning planted as well as natural trees. 

In 1938 The Assessment Act was amended to pre- 
vent the assessment being raised on land after it had been 
reforested and now reads as follows: 

"Land which has been planted for forestation or 
reforestation purposes shall not be assessed at a 
greater value by reason only of such planting." 

- The Assessment Act, R.S.0. 1950, c.24, s. 33 (12), 

Both these Acts were designed to facilitate 
the planting of trees on private land and should te teken 
advantage of by citizens snxious to improve woodland cond i- 
tions on their own property and at the same time benefit the 
whole community of the river valley. 

Within the Upper Holland Watershed there are 
40 private plantations, ranging in size from 4 to 197 acres 
with a total of 808 acres end in age up to 25 years. Some of 
these last are in need of thinning and owners should seek 


advice from the Zone Forester. 


4% County Forests 


The County of Hastings was the first in the 
Province to interest itself in reforestation and as long ago 
as 1911 appointed a reforestation committee, which was in- 
strumental in heving The Counties Reforestation Act passed, 
which has since been incorporated in The Trees Act. The 
committee also recommended * that "he Corporation of the 
County of Hastings purchase from the municipality of the 
Townships of Hlzevir and Grimsthorpe certain lands containing 
2,800 acres, more or less, for $200" as the nucleus of a 
county forest. However, no further action was taken and the 
Act lay dormant till 1922, when the present policy of county 


forests was laid down and Vivian Forest wes established in 


A 2 nt a ne 


* Minutes of the meeting of the Council of the County of 
Hastings, December 8, 1911. 
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York County. The work is Gone under the authority of The 
Trees Act (R.S.0. 1950, ¢.399), which provides for the 
purchasing of lend and the entering into agreements by the 
County for the Menagement of such lands. No limit as to the 
Size of the area igs stated, so that some coumties have plots 

of a few acres while others have forests of several thousand 
acres. If, however, a county wishes to enter into an agree- 
Ment with the Minister of Lands end Forests for the planting 
end management of such county-owned land, it is preferred that 
the cowty purchase not less than 1,000 acres, The aereements 
which are in force at the present time run for « period of 

50 years, during which time the Ontario Government agrees to 
establish the forest and pay the cost of such items as fencing, 
buildings, equipment, labour Maintenance, trees, etc. - in 
short, everything connected with the management of the forest, 

At the end of the 30-year period the county has 
the privilege of exercising one of three options: LAT SU, Go 
take the forest over from the Government and pay back the cost 
of establishment and maintenance without interest; second, to 
relinquish all claim to the forest, whereupon the Government 
will pay to the county the cost of the land without interest; 
third, the forest may be carried on as a joint undertaking by 
the Province and the county, each sharing half of the cost and 
half the profits. 

It will be seen from the above summary of the 
aereement that all a county stands to lose on such a project 
is the interest for 30 years on the purchase price of the 
land. Also, it should be pointed out that in drawing up such 
a liberal scheme, it was done purposely to encourage the 
reforestation of land not suited to agriculture. Again, it 
was not the intention of the Government to have the counties 
stop at a minimum of 1,000 acres, as the overhead necessary 
on an area of this size could very easily be spread over an 


area of five or even ten times the size. As a matter of fact, 
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York County Reforestation Committee at Vivian 
Forest in 1924. From left to right — Morgan Baker, 
W. G. Scrace, W.-C. Gohn, P. W. Pearson, 
R. Marshall. 


Four members of the same committee taken near the same spot in 1938. From left 
to right — Morgan Baker, M.L.A., W. C. Gohn, R. Marshall, P. W. Pearson. 


Pips oe 
this is what happened in some counties where the councils have 
initiated a progressive reforestation policy. 

This Act also provides that any city, town, 
village or township with a population of over 10,000 shall have 
all the powers, privileges and authority conferred on councils 
of counties, except that townships with less than 10,000 popu- 
lation instead of issuing debentures to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $25,000 shall have power to levy, by special rate, a 
sum not exceeding $1,000 in any year for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the purchase of land for planting and protecting the 
timber thereon, 

The agreements which have been drawn up between 
the river valley Conservation Authorities and the Ontario 
Government to establish and manage the Authority forests are 
substantially the same as those made with the counties, except 
that the Government has agreed to pay half the cost of the 
land and the agreement for planting and management is to run 
for approximately fifty years. The Authorities pay taxes on 
the land, and some townships prefer this to the county agree- 
ment, where no taxes are paid. 

York County now has a forest comprising 3,391 
acres in a number of separate tracts, of ee 478 acres lie 


in the Upper Holland Watershed, 


oy Municipal Forests 


Municipal forests are areas owned and managed 
by municipalities other than counties, but none have been 
established in the Upper Holland Watershed. 

Assistance with regard to the establishment of 
municipal forests and the supplying of free trees is still the 
policy of the Department of Lands and Forests, Moreover, as 
provided by The Trees Act (R. S. 0. 1950, c.399), it is possible 
for a township council to enter into an agreement with private 
landowners for the reforestation of their property. The 


agreement will prescribe the cutting conditions of all trees 
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els fe 
planted, and such conditions will be subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Lands and Forests, 

Provision is also made for exempting such lands 
from taxation and for making arrangements with the Dominion 
and Provincial Ministers of Labour regarding conditions of 
labour and payment of wages in connectien with planting and 
conservation of such areas. - The Trees Act, 

Before leaving the subject of municipally owned 
forests and forests which on a large scale would provide the 
local communities with at least a part of their livelihood it 
would be as well to review what is being done along these 
lines in other places, 

In Nova Scotia there is a community living on 
Hammonds Plains, near Halifax, which depends entirely on wood 
taken from small woodlands for its livelihood, In this settle- 
ment the largest woodlot is not over 400 acres in extent, and 
because of the rocky nature of the soil the people are not 
able to augment their incomes by farming, though most families 
own a COW, a pig and some chickens. The wood from the wood- 
lots is manufactured into barrels and boxes by more than 
twenty small mills, which are largely family-owned and 
-operated. The people are thrifty and industrious; they have 
comfortable homes, are public-spirited and extremely forest- 
fine eonscious, )\This is a community which has developed natu- 
rally and yet resembles communities based on a forest economy 
which have been planned and established in Europe for a con- 
siderable time. 

One of the most recent is the forest of Ae in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland. It was established by the British 
Forestry Commission in 1927 and covers an area of 10, 683 
acres, of which 3,000 acres have been planted, 4,500 acres are 
scheduled for planting in the near future, 250 acres of the 
best land have been set aside for cultivation, and the balance 
of 2,800 acres is unplantable because of its altitude but is 


used for sheep pasture in summer, 
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Red Pine stands in Vivian Forest were yielding thinnings for pulpwood and pit props 
at twenty years of age. 


A crop of pitprops taken from thinnings, for shipment to Britain in 1946. 


aie 


The forest is in charge of a forester, who 
resides on the spot, and uncer him there are foremen and gangs 
of workers. In the first year 16 men were employed, just 
before the war 27 full-time employees were engaged and by 1960 
about 90 men (or one man for each 80 acres) will be needed the 
year round for essential forest work. This does not take into 
account temporary employees who will be required for saw- 
milling, trensport and other jobs, It is planned to create 
a forest village for the workers, embodying a church, a school, 
playgrounds end sportsfields. The combination of the forest 
and the village dependent on it is something new in Scotland 
and represents an important stage in the resettling of men 
and women in the country. The village is to be the forerunner 
of other similar villages, and in many parts existing villages 


will be revitalized by the stimulus of forest wealth. 


4. Demonstration Plantations 

Jn 1922 the Provincial Govermment began the 
policy of assisting municipalities in the establishment of 
Small forest plantations for the purpose of demonstrating the 
use of trees on marginal and submarginal land. To meet the 
requirements for such a plot the Government required that the 
area be on a well-travelled road so that as many people as 
possible could see it, that the municipality either purchase 
lend or use land which was in its possession, fence it, and 
agree to give the area reasonable protection after planting. 
In return the Government apreed to supply the trees and pay 
the cost of plenting and of supervising the work when the 
planting wes in progress. In 1932, when Government funds were 
curtailed, the policy governing these demonstration plots was 
changed, and from that time to the present the Government has 
not paid the cost of planting, although the other conditicns 
governing the establishing of these plots have remained the 
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we 
There are no demonstration plantations on the 
Upper Holland Watershed. The value of such plots, if well 
cared for, in showing landowners what ean be accomplished in a 
very few years by planting trees is so great that every town- 


ship should endeavour to establish at least one plot. 


oe Demonstration Woodlots 

Demonstration woodlots are privately owned 
areas of woodland on which the owners have agreed to follow 
prescribed methods of woodlot management, outlined by the 
Department of Lands and Forests, under the Zone Forester and 
to permit access to the area by interested persons. Such 
demonstration woodlots and the influence they exert for the 
proper management of similar areas contribute to the total 
conservation effort in any watershed, but none have been 


established in the Upper Holland Watershed. 


Os School Forests 

In order to encourage the establishment of 
school forests planted and cared for by school children, the 
Ontario Horticultural Association in 1945 organized an annual 
competition. Prizes are offered for the school having the 
best plantation and knowledge of forestry in each forest dis- 
trict in Southern Ontario and for provincial winners from the 
winners in the district. Prizes for these competitions are 
generously provided by the Ontario Conservation Association 
and private donors. 

Trees have also been sent out to schools in 
the watershed and have been distributed to children for planting 
on the home farm, and many of these have been used to form 
shelterbelts and windbreaks, but no school forests have been 


established, 


(Je 4-H Forestry Clubs 
These clubs are organized by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, assisted by the Department of 


Lands and Forests, and must be sponsored by an organization 
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interested in the improvement of woodland and reforestation. 

Members must be between 12 and 21 years of ags, 
and each member undertakes a project, such as marking a half- 
acre plot of woodland for thinning or reforesting a quarter- 
acre of land. Projects are judged annually on Achievement 
Day and prizes awarded; for this purpose the Department of 
Agriculture furnishes $3 per member and the sponsoring 
organization $1.50. Winners may enter the Provincial Inter- 
Forestry Club Competition. 

To date none of these. clubs have been founded 


in the Upper Holland Watershed, 
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CHAPTER 5 
FOREST CONSERVATION MEASURES REQUIRED 


i Upper Holland Authority Forest 


One of the most important conservation measures 
required on the Upper Holland Watershed is the establishment 
of forest areas, to be called the Upper Holland Forest, under 
the Conservation Authority, which will serve to protect the 
natural water-storage areas of the valley. Seven such areas 
have been defined, as shown in the accompanying table, with 
the acreages of woodland and cleared land in each, The one- 
page map ‘shows the location of these areas: and the main 
tributary streams to which they supply water. The names given 
to these areas are taken from nearby places. The large folding 
map in the back gives more detail, showing the present tree 
cover, willow scrub; hawthorn and open land within the areas, 
The total acreage recommended for acquisition includes natural 
water-storage areas and reforestation land to the extent of 
3,868 acres, of which 798 have some form of tree cover, and 
3,058 are open land with 12 acres covered by two small kettle 
lakes. 

In selecting the areas which it is felt should 
be set aside as permanent forest areas, adjacent swampland has 
been included irrespective of its present vegetative cover, 
that is, soft maple and white elm woods have been included, 

In addition, adjacent woodland, particularly on slopes and 
covering springs, has been included. The minimum of land in 
the better land classes has been included, but in some cases 
it was impossible to omit them entirely when they occupied 
positions immediately above springs or on a small part ofa 
lot which was mostly comnosed of a poorer type of soil. 

When the forest survey was first made it was 
planned that certain key areas of marginal land and swamps 
which are important to the water economy of the watershed would 
be delimited and that the acquisition of these would be re-= 


commended to the Authority. This has been done in all other 
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CAGE: 


AREAS RECOMMENDED 
FOR 


° AUTHORITY FOREST 


LEGEND 
4 


(EG) RECOMMENDED FOR REFORESTATION NOW 
mee: A RECOMMENDED FOR POSSIBLE FUTURE REFORESTATION 


[-——] York county FOREST 
% |. QUEENSVILLE 
e = 2. RIVER DRIVE 
3. HOLLAND LANDING 
: | 


SIMCOE 


(COOK BAY) 


4. CHESLEY 
5. VANDORF 
6. BALLANTRAE 
7. MUSSELMAN 


SCALE-MILES 
2 3 4 5 


a \S 


<I 


RECOMMENDED AUTHORITY FOREST - ACRZS 


Lot | Open vooddana | Total 


100 


Area Towns hip 
1. Queensville} Gwillim- 
bury E. 


2. River Drive! Gwillim- 
bury E. 


3. now tand Gwillin- 
Landing bury E. 


4. Chesley King 


5. Vandorf Whit- 
church 


6, Ballantrae Whit- 
church 


P22. 


a ie 


watersheds with considerable success. That is to say the 
Authorities heve set up definite prograns of land acquisition 
with the object of maintaining and improving the existing 
woodland and establishing plantations on the cleared land 
within these areas. In the Holland Watershed, however, 
proximity to Toronto may have raised the value of this marginal 
land to such a point that its acquisition will seuvdigiicul oer 
even impossible. 

It is therefore recommended that the Authority 
investigate in detail all the land in the seven designated 
areas and make every effort to secure it. 

If all attempts to secure these lands should 
fail, then the Authority ought to work out a form of agree- 
ment to be made with the owners which will ensure that the 
tree cover will be maintained and restored on these lands. 

In such an agreement the Authority could offer to fence the 
lands from cattle and reforest the open areas by furnishing 
trees or tree-planting machines, or both; in return for 
which the owner would agree to remove only such trees as are 
marked by a forester or other competent person designated 
by the Authority. 

(1) Queensville 

This tract is 160 acres of steep land west 
from the village of Queensville with a difference in elevation 
of over 100 feet. Twenty acres of the more level land at the 
top are under cultivation but the slopes heve been cut cver 
and used for pasture. There is a watercourse through the 
property with patches which remain wet throughout most of the 
year. Maintenance of pasture is impossible and the area should 
be reforested, 

(2) River Drive 

The River Drive tract includes two areas of 

level deltate sand near the Holland River north of Holland 


i . } i overin 
Landing. One of these is Crown land east of the river co Z 


Hilly land is typical of the country 
around Musselman’s Lake where 
the Holland River rises. Much of 
the land is best suited to trees. 
Here are natural woods, planta- 
tions and stumps, relics of the 
pine which once grew on this soil. 


Much of the land near Ballantrae 
is sand and subject to wind 
erosion. Tree cover will prevent 
this and improve water 
relationships. 


Near Holland Landing are large 
areas of deltate sands which 
should be reforested. 


Bae 


76 acres, 38 of which are wooded, mostly with poplar and a 
little red pine. The other lies west of the river and includes 


209 acres in which there are 113 acres of small poplar. None 


of this land is being used for either cultivation or pasture 


and would be excellent for tree planting, 
(3) Hollana Landing 
The Holland Landing tract is on the hilly Pend 
south of the village on both sides of Yonge Street. It in- 
cludes 193 acres with 10 acres of IMaple - beech woods and the 
remainder open land on which considerable erosion is taking 
place. There is a small stream at the east end of the area 
which flows into the Holland River. 
(4) Chesley 
Chesley is a tract which lies at the headwaters 
of the Creck which flows through the town of Aurora, The land 
PoeMeleys part Of it is sandy and the prevention of erosion 
here is of considerable importance. There are 201 acres in all, 
including 124 acres of maple woodland and 7% acres of open 
land. The maintenance of the existing bush and the reforesta- 
tion of such lands as are unsuited to agriculture is vital to 
the regulation of flow in this stream. 
(5) Vandort 
Lying to the west of Vandorf are four tracts 
of hilly land which have been grouped under this name. They 
constitute a total of 710 acres of which 129 acres are wood- 
land and the balance run-down pasture. The woodland is for 
the most part elm and cedar swamp along the streams and sugar 
maple - beech woods on the dry land. 
(6) Ballantrae 
Ballantrae is the sand area lying south and 
west of the village of the same name where a number of blocks 
of land have been outlined. There are already several tracts 
belonging to Vivian County Forest here and some private plan- 


tations have been established, but there are, in all, some 
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3,868 Acres 


OPEN LAND 


Sex 


3,058 Acres 


WOODLAND 


798 Acres 


LAND CLASSIFICATION 
RECOMMENDED AUTHORITY FOREST 
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thousands of acres which are Only suited to tree growth. 
Every effort should be made by the Authority to get these 
lands reforested. 1,828 acres are recommenced for acquisition, 
including 470 acres of natural woodland. ‘The preservation of 
the latter and reforestation of the former are essential to 
the conservation prosram,. 
(7) Musselman 

Musselman Lake forms the headwaters of the 
Upper Holland River and it is from the hills surrounding it 
that much of the river's water is derived. The reforestation 
of as much of this region as is practicable is most important 
to the water economy of the watershed and 551 acres have been 
outlined on which there are at present 43 acres of bush. The 
hills are steep and gravelly and at present provide low-grade 


pasture. 


Re Scrub Land 

Scrub land is not a serious problem on the 
Upper Holland Watershed as there are only 84 acres, of which 
o9 acres are dry scrub and 25 are wet scrub. 

Scrub land has been placed in two categories: 
dry-sited scrub which includes such species as hawthorn, apple 
and sumach, and wet-sited scrub - willow, dogwood and alder. 
Dry-sited scrub land is usually land which has been overgrazed 
and neglected for many years, The soil may be unsuited to 
agriculture because of poor quality, excessive steepness or 
inaccessibility. On the other hand, it may be fairly good 
farmland which the owner has not been able or willing to 
maintain in good pasture so that shrubs which are unpalatable 
to cattle have taken over the area. 

Wet-sited Ate land is land with imperfect 
drainage, often bordering swamps. The bush has been cleared 
from it but the subsequent pasture has been so poor that 
Shrubs such as willow and dogwood, which require a damp site, 


have invaded the area. 
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Frequently scrub areas of these two types are 
suitable only for trees and should be reforested. The wet- 
site areas present a problem in planting, and research should 
be undertaken to determine the best method of handling them. 
There appears to be a natural succession from neglected pasture 
land through willow scrub, trembling aspen, white elm and black 
ash to the climax types of silver maple - white clm or black 


ash - white elm - red maplc, and every effort should be made to 


determine the best method of speeding up this succession, 


3. Controlled Woodlot Management 

Before the necessary conservation measures on 
that part of the watershed exclusive of the proposed Upper 
Holland Forest can be properly co-ordinated, some system of 
controlled cutting of privately-owned woodlots must be 
established. The reason Tor this 1s that the "average owner 
does not take a broad view of the value of forest cover and 
is not interested to any great extent in what may happen to 
ere or etrecm flow off his property. "The" result’ is thas 
throughout the watershed there is a systematic CULT AME OF 
woodlots for the purposes of lumber and firewood. The 
type of cutting has been in progress for many years, and a 
ereat deal of Gamage has been done in removing, particularly, 
young thrifty trees. The system of clear-cutting blocks of 
timber for fuclwood is also another vicious practice, for the 
reason that every tree which can be used is cut. some system 
of regulating cutting would correct this situation, and 
certainly the areas which are connected in any way with the 
headwaters of streams, or the feeding of springs, should be 
controlled to the extent that they cannot be clean-cut. 

Where conditions warrant, cutting would be 
continued, but should be controlled by agrcement with the 
Authority and only such trees ag are merked by a competent 
person should be cut. Provision should be made for re- 


stocking where necessary, the 4ntention being to interfere 
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as little as possible with the economy of faria property where 
the supply of wood is concerned. County by-laws restricting 
cutting passed under The Trees Act do not prevent an owner | 
from clear-cutting any area if the wood is for his own use. 

For many years now conservationists have 
advocated controlled cutting of woodlots. In some sections, 
particularly in tobacco-growing counties, the destruction of 
woodlots for the curing of tobacco has become alarming. It 
is admitted that the question requires delicate handling, but 
where the good of the whole community is envisaged some middle 
road of agreement could be arrived at. Furthermore, the 
distribution of free trees by the Government for conservation 
purposes was sometimes criticized, and rightly so, where on 
one farm the owner planted an area with seedlings and in the 
Same year his neighbour clean-cut a woodlot which perhaps 
protected the headwaters of a stream. In fact, so distorted 
is the relative value of plantations versus established wood- 
lots in the minds of some people that there are examples on 
record where municipalities have purchased land for reforesta- 
tion and have allowed the owner to cut the timber before 
giving title. 

It is admitted, of course, that there are ox- 
tenuating circumstances when a farmer may consider it necessary 
to raise moncy by selling timber. This in itself is not ‘so 
serious if the cutting is done in such a way that the benefits 
of the forest are retained. Young forests, as well as old, 
protect the soil and have water-regulating value. 

The basis on which a regulation of this kind 
should be carried out is a consideration of the woodlot con- 
cerned. To make a blanket ruling that all woodlots on the 
Upper Holland should not be cut, or should come under,one type 
of control measure, would not work to the best advantage of 
the community and certainly would not be in the interests of 


good forestry. 
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Some woodlots ave reachcd the stage at which 
they are worn out and if the land is Seip should be 
cleared off and cronped. Others may be conposed of a high 
percentage of worthless species and have no relation to water 
regulation in the countryside, and likewise could be disposed 
of to advantage. But where the woodland has a direct bearing 
on water regulation, erosion, retarding of the wind and similar 
benefits, the desire of the individual shoulda be sacrificed 
for the good of the community. The whole question, therefore, 
resolves itself into an examination of cach woodlot by a com- 
petent person and the prescribing of a program of management 


tO suit cach case, 


4, Fencing Woodlots from Cattle 

One of the most progressive steps taken in 
southern Ontario in recent years was taken by the County of 
Halton in 1948 when the County Council passed a by-law to 
aid farmers in fencing their woodlots from livestock. 

The by-law states that the County of Halton 
Will grant a sum equal to the prevailing cost price of 
8-strand fence wire with a single barb (not the cost of posts 
or labour) to a woodlot owner who will erect such a fence on 
one or more sides of his woodlot in order to completely enclose 
the woodlot, thus fostering forest growth by kecping livestock 
out. The woodlot must be of a size not less than two acres 
and livestock must be excluded for a minimum period of ten 
years, 

Such action by the County Council is of 
infinitely more value than the planting of many millions of 
trees artificially. Every county should pass such a by-law 
and it is recommended that the Conservation Authority adopt 


@a Similar scheme. 


Sr Diameter Limits 


The basic method of control usually advocated 
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is cutting to a diameter limit; thet is, that all treas below 
a certain diameter - for example, fourteen inches - should not 
be cut. Such a regulation may or may not be good forestry. 
In most cases it would not bo, because there would be much 
worthless material below this diameter limit, such as poplar, 
thorn, willow and other specics, which should be taken out. 
Av the same time there would be certain large trees above tie 
diameter limit which should be left for the benefit of the 
forest as well as trees suitable for reseeding the area. The 
diameter limit should not be a fixed rule but simply a guiding 
principle, a sort of yardstick on which the landowner can base 
his calculations. In an areca the size of the Upper Holland 
watershed a progran of individual woodlot examination should 
not be too heavy a burden on the Conservation Authority. 
Twenty counties, including York, have passed 
by-laws under The Trees Act (R.S.0. 1950, c. 399) which 
empowers a county council to pass by-laws restricting and 
Feevlating the cutting of trees, In cach case the by-law 
has fixed minimuh diameter limits below which trees may not 
be cut except in special circumstances. The object of this 
is to prevent the cutting of trees at the time when they are 
putting on their greatest diameter growth. These limits are 
Usually 5 or 6 inches for white cedar, red cedar and black 
locust and range from 10 inches to 16 inches in the various 
counties for all other species. The limits which have been 
set are actually far too low for the final crop trees as most 
trees are making their maximum diameter growth after they 
Peach 18 inches in diametcr, but it is an elementary step in 
the right direction. Every county should have restrictions 
of this type and it is recommended that similar powers be 
extended to Conservation Authorities as a means of protecting 


vxisting woodland on their watersheds, 
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6. Forest Fire Protection in Southern Ontario 

The task of protecting woodlands from fire in 
Southern Ontario presents a very different problem, or rather 
Series of problems, from those of Northern Ontario, and con- 
sequently must be handled in a somewhat different manner, 

Fire is a serious question on the Upper Holland Watershcd and 
it is a question to which attention should be given at once 
because of the extensive coniferous plantations which have 
been established largely near Ballantrac. 

Northern Ontario is predominantly forest land, 
tHe population is sparse, parties travelling through the 
forested areas aro fairly readily accounted for by means of 
@ permit systom during the fire scason, and watch is maintained 
for fire by mcans of look-out towers and ally paevroks, 

In Southern Ontario, south of the Canadian 
Shield the land is normally potential agricultural land with 
the woodland surviving in isolated patches as farm woodlots or 
in larger more or less continuous blocks of swaip or sand up 
to ten thousand acres in extent. The population is, relatively 
speaking, fairly dense, no part of any woodland is more than 
two miles from the nearest human habitation and most roads 
are travelled by a comparatively large number of people, 

inspite of the publicity siven to the damage 
caused by fire the average person does not realize how serious 
this is. Though he may know that young growth and small trees 
are burned by surface fires he does not realize the extent of 
the less obvious Gamage such as the destruction of humus which 
itself preserves the condition and water-retaining capacity 
of the soil. When the humus and ground cover are destroyed 
the sun and dry winds remove the moisture required for tree 
growth and plant nutrients are destroyed. The heat of the 
fire also injures the growing tissue inside the bark of older 
trees which are not actually burned, exposing the wood to 


attack by insects and fungi. Even though through time the 
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wounds may be completely healec, the damage shows up as 
defects when the tree is cut for lumber, 

Many landowners in Southern Ontario are so 
completely unaware of, or indifferent to, the damaging effects 
of fire that they deliberately set fire in peat land to burn 
off the peat, starting fires which it is next to impossible 
to extinguish. Such fires burn for months, even under the 
snow, destroying many acres of woodland every year, not only 
on the land of the person setting the fire but frequently 
Spreading over land adjacent to it, 

the first step in fire: control is fire 
prevention, and the best assurance of prevention is an en- 
lightened public opinion which will make every member of the 
rural communities conscious of the seriousness of the fire 
damage and of his duty as a citizen to do all he can to prevent 
it. The farmer can prevent most fires in farm woodlots if 
he exercises the same care that he does around his home and 
buildings. 

Experience in the United States has shown that 
the most effective fire protective systems in rural districts 
are those set up under a state organization with local wardens 
appointed by the state forester on the recommendation of the 
local town* councils. In the rural parts of the State of 
Maine each town appoints its own fire wardens who handle fire 
protection in the town quite independently of other towns, 
This means there is a lack of co-operation between towns, 
Wardeus receive little »nractical training, organization is 
loose, and as wardens hold office at the pleasure of the 
town council there is a serious lack of continuity in ad- 
ministration, 

In New Hampshire and Vermont wardens are 


appointed by the state forester on the recommendation of the 


* The ‘town’ in the Eastern United States corresponds 
closely to the township in Canada. 
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council and in Vermont they serve until they resign or are 
removed for cause by the state forester. 

Mr. H. H. Chapman, writing in the Journal of 
Forestry, states*: "It is not unreasonable to conclude that 
the ratio of 54 to 1 in damage per acre of woodland between 
these two states (Maine and New Hampshire) is the direct 
coiusequence of Maine's failure to depart from the ‘fire 
bucket! principle of town organization.” 

From the evidence collected in the northern 
states of the United States, where conditions most nearly 
approximate those of rural Southern Ontario, it is apparent 
that the most effective fire protective systems are those 
set up under the following conditions: 

(a) Where the system is organized under the direction 
and control of the state forester and the wardens 
in each town are appointed by him on the 
recommendation of the local council, 

(ob) Where wardens paid an annual retainer are actual 
residents in the locality. Usuaily they are 
farmers who have had practical instruction in 
fighting fire, They have the power to call out 
other. local residents to help in firefighting and 
maintain a store of fire-fighting tools on their 
premises. 

(c)} Where the warden is assisted in his work by all 
members of the community. That is, his address 
and telephone number are known to everyone and 
firesare reported to him immediately. 

(ad) Where designated members of the community know 
that they are likely to be called on to fight 
fire and are paid so much per hour for the time 
they are so employed. 


See seis Svtecieconliesessepeiesiglnspedassstesorersetiemst-assasiensteasen Angrent sats aie ese aT Tene 


* Journal of Forestry, Vol. 47, No. 2, 1949. 
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(e) Where every resident is thoroughly fire-conscious 
and realizes that loss of timber by fire is a loss 
to the whole community, and considers it his duty 
to prevent, report and fight fire, 

(f) Where fires fon burning brush and rubbish may be 
set only after a permit has been obtained from the 
local firewarden. 

It is therefore recommended that the Authority 
set up a committee to determine the best method of providing 
fire protection for public and private lands, through the 
co-operation of the Department of Lands and Forests, for the 


protection of woodlands in the Upper Holland Watershed. 
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CHAPTER 6 


FOREST INSECTS AND DISEASES 


i Forest Insects 

tn any project, such as that proposed for the 
Holland Watershed, careful consideration should be given to the 
prevention of insect outbreaks and adequate arrangements made for 
the immediate application of control measures when these become 
hecessary. While it is not possible to predict accurately the 
course insects may take under the ever-changing conditions of a 
newly forested area, there are a number of fundamental principles 
which, if applied, will greatly lessen their destructiveness. 

It is important to avoid the planting of large 
arees of one kind of tree, otherwise conditions will be ideal 
for an outbreak of abnormal numbers of some insects. which 
prefer the food afforded by that particular host, It is pre- 
ferable to plant in blocks, the blocks distributed so that trees 
of one species are separated by blocks of different tree species. 
This tends to keep outbreaks localized until natural agencies 
bring them under control and facilitates direct control measures 
if such become necessary. 

It as important to: plant only the specics on 
Erees Suitable to the site and existing growing conditions. 
Healthy, vigorous trees are certainly more resistant to insect 
attack than weak, struggling ones. 

Over-mature and dead trees should be removed 
from the existing stands as these harbour bark-beetles and 
wood-boring insects which may become excessively abundant and 
attack healthy adjacent trees. 

Care should be exercised to prevent ground fires. 
Even light ground fires are frequently followed by severe out- 
breaks of bark-beetles and wood-boring insects, 

Woodecutting operations, sawmill sites and wood 
storage yards should be carefully supervised or they may become 


reservoirs of infestation. 
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It is essential that surveys for insect con- 
ditions be made each year so that any abnormal increase in 
insect populations may be noted and control operations 
initiated before they develop to outbreak proportions. Serious 
and widespread oubreaks are frequently prevented by prompt 
and well-timed spraying operations over a comparatively small 
area. It is therefore necessary that spraying equipment be 
available and that laneways be maintained within the plantations 
for spraying purposes. Outbreaks of an extensive nature can 
generally be brought under effective control by strip spraying. 
In this method, alternate strips of trees in large plantations 
are sprayed, thus reducing the initial infestation and at the 
Same time causing the native parasites to concentrate and 
build up in the unsprayed portions. This reduces spraying op- 
erations and the number of lanes required for the passage of 
Spraying equipment. 

Owing to the danger of injury by the white pine 
weevil, white pine should not be planted in pure stands unless 
the stands are very densely stocked in a good site. It is 
better to grow white pine in mixture with some immune species 
such as the better hardwoods. The protecting species should 
be taller than the white pine, at least in the early years. 

In conclusion, it should be recognized that 
protection against leaf-feeding insects is very desirable, 
Since defoliation of a tree weakens it and thus makes it more 
susceptible to attack by bark-beetles and wood-boring insects 
as well as by organisms which do not usually attack healthy 
trees but which will hasten the death of weakened trees. Leaf- 
feeding insects alone may kill a thirifty, broad-leaved decid- 
uous tree by completely defoliating it for three years in 
Succession. Conifers, however, are usually kiiled as a result 


of one complete defoliation. 


ane Tree Diseases 
Productive woodlands require protection against 


fire, trespass, grazing animals and rodents, insects and disease 
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Protection is a part of forest management, and under a policy 
of sustained yield will be maintained in continuity. Good 
forest management is reflected in the health of woods and, 
conversely, damage on account of disease is often a sign of 
mismanagement or neglect. In general, an objective of maximum 
yield, with attendant intensive Silviculture, is compatible 
with, and often facilitates, protection and disease control, 

For the purpose of discussing their pathology 
and protection, the hardwoods may be considered separately 
from pine in natural stands or plantations. The chief dis- 
eases of the hardwoods are the various trunk, butt and root 
rots, and chronic stem cankers, which are all endemic and may 
cause serious damage under aggravating conditions. Woodlots 
on the Holland Watershed present very diverse conditions with 
respect to the incidence of these diseases, a circumstance 
which is usually related to their past history. Thus many 
containing old timber are in need of heavy preliminary salvage 
and sanitation cuttings as a result of mismanagement or neglect. 
Such cuttings should precede or be combined with cleanings and 
improvement cuttings, designed to improve the composition and 
structure of the stands, Having established a sanitary con- 
dition, normal care should maintain it and obviate loss on 
account of decay. 

The wood rots are commonly thought of as 
diseases of mature and over-mature timber, but experience has 
Shown that infection may occur at a very early age. In hard- 
wood sprouts the stem may be infected from the parent stump. 
In older trees infection is chiefly through wounds, either of 
the root or trunk, which may be caused by fire, trampling by 
animals, insects, meteorological agencies, or by carelessness 
or accident in felling and other woods operations. 

Hardwocds are commonly cut selectively and not 
infrequently in clear fellings. Few foresters will approve 
the latter system, which is in fact cften intended as a 


liquidation of the property. A system based on yearly 
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selection, or frequent periodic return to conveniently planned 
subdivisions, has obvious advantages for small woods, and is 
well adapted to the control of decay, 

For many reasons "cleanings" in the repro- 
duction are desirable, especially where the woods have been 
teavetye cur, “While favouring the valuable Species, those 
Sprouts which, on account of decay hazard, are of undesirable 
origin should be eliminated. Such will comprise sprouts 
from the larger stumps and those from above-ground position. 

In harvest cuttings, which should recur at 
frequent intervals, the permissible volume allotted should 
include trees in which incipient decay is discovered and so 
far as possible those which have become a poor risk through 
injury or other circumstances, 

White pine is found in young plantations and in 
natural stands, almost pure or mixed with hardwoods. From 
the latter stands it tends to disappear on account of hardwood 
competition, except on sites which are particularly favourable 
for its reproduction. The white pine blister rust, which with 
the well known shoot weevil is a principal enemy of the 
Species, is a factor contributing towards the elimination of 
seedlings and young trees. 

White pine should be encouraged on those sites 
which are naturally suited to its reproduction so that Tainly 
compact growth may be secured, thereby facilitating the pro- 
tection problem. It is an important and valuable species in 
Southern Ontario, and its cultivation should be promoted by 


the institution of effective blister rust control facilities. 
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CHAPTER 7 


LAND ACQUISITION 


The problem of land acquisition in any part 
of agricultural Ontario, where practically all the land is 
privately owned, is one which requires careful approach. The 
ownership and use of land, especially for agricultural pur- 
poses, is considered by most citizens as one of their few 
remaining inalienable rights, However, where the good of 
the whole community is under consideration, such personal 
rights should be and have been overruled under the principle 
of eminent domain. Examples of such cases are the building 
of highways, the construction of power lines, and the acquiring 
of land for military purposes in the event of a national 
emergency. 

In Southern Ontario compulsion has not been 
exercised to any great extent by the Government in planning 
proper land use schemes. But who would gainsay the fact 
that the acquiring of poor land on the Upper Holland Watershed 
for conservation purposes constitutes a national emergency, 
and therefore requires a more permanent authority than the 
individual to bring it back to its proper use. 

However, in dealing with land acquisition it 
Should not be the desire of any Authority to approach the 
problem in a dictatorial manner, It will require careful 
handling, oad as a preliminary step in such work the people 
of the area should be acquainted with the purpose of the 
scheme, its ultimate benefits to the community, and by ex- 
planation and demonstration be gradually brought to the 
point where they will be glad to co-operate. 

The only part of the Upper Holland where large- 
scale transfers of property from private ownership to a 
forest authority would have to be made is in those areas which 
are recommended for acquisition because they are natural 


water-storage areas and reforestation land, 
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1 ee Methods of Acquiring Land 


There are several ways in which land can be 
acquired and controlled for conservation purposes, and it is 
proposed to enumerate and discuss these briefly in’ this 
section, 

(a) Transfer by Private Sale 

The most satisfactory method of acquiring land 
is by private sale between the Conservation Authority concerued 
and the landowner, This method has been followed by the other 
Conservation Authorities of Ontario in purchasing land for 
reforestation work in building up the system of Authority 
forests, which totals in round figures 10,000 acres, The county 
forest system has been built up in a Siuilar way and totals 
90,000 acres. This method has its drawbacks, however, as 
individuals who have not the community's welfare at heart, or 
for one reason or another have an exaggerated idea of the value 
of their property, may block the completion of a unified area 
by refusing to sell. This will be overcome in time in most 
cases as the Authority can afford to wait until the land may 
be purchased at a reasonable figure even if it has to wait 
fifty years. 

(b) Maximum Price per Acre 

Another method which has been used has been to 
fix a maximum price per acre for this class of land, beyond 
which the forest authority is prohibited to go, allowance 
being made for the presence of good fencing and buildings on 
the properties, which in some cases have been removed by the 
vendors and allowed as part payment for the land. 

(c) Agreements 

Where owners of property prefer to retain their 
woodlots, or where parts of farms fall within the forest area 
prescribed, and providing the retaining of ownership does not 
jeopardize the complete conservation scheme, agreements could 


be made for the control ami management of such areas. 
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This method has been adopted by the Dominion 
Forest Service in Nova Scotia, where it has been desirable 
to control wooded areas for experimental and conservation 
schemes, and in this particular ease the agreements cover 
a period of twenty years. 

In Ontario there is one example, at least, 
where a municipality leased a part of a farm for reforestation 
work for fifty years, and one United Countiest council has 
adopted the plan of taking easements on land for the same 
purpose. 

(d) Control by Existing Legislation 

Under the authority of the Private Forest 
Reserves Act (R.S.0. 1950, Chapter 288), the Minister of Lands 
and Forests, on recommendation to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, may, with the consent of the owner of any land 
covered with forest or suitable for reforestation, declare 
such an area to be a private forest reserve. When such 
an arrangement is made the Minister or his representative 
IMay reforest such areas, supervise the improving and cutting, 
and prohibit the removal of trees by the owner without his 
consent, and also prohibit the grazing of the area by cattle. 

(e) Life Lease | 

Many of the farms on the proposed forest, as 
already mentioned, are of low agricultural] worth and are 
supporting families at the present time. The problem in such 
cases is not so much the purchase of the property as what will 
become of the family after the farm is acquired. In almost 
every case it would be impossible for the vendor to purchase 
another farm with the money he receives, except one which is 
of approximately the same value outside the forest. In some 
cases such farms are occupied by older people whose families 
have grown up and left the community. The removal of these 
from their properties might work undue hardship on them, and 
in fact in some cases they might become a burden on the 


municipality. With some of these the plan of giving the 
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vendor a life lease would be sufficient. In most cases such 
old people make little attempt at farming the whole property, 
but require only sufficient pasture for a cow or two, enough 
land for a garden, the house and buildings, and a supply of 
fuelwood, The plan of Giving a life lease has been adopted 
in the case of two proverties.* at least, on the covnty forests 
in Ontario, and has proved satisfactory to both contracting 
parties. 
(f) Tax Delinguent Land 

Unaer the Statutesof the Province of Ontario, t 
land which becomes tax delinquent is sold by the County 
Treasurer. In the case of a farm this is not done in practice 
until the land has been in default for three, or in some 
cases, four, years, ven then the owner has the privilege of 
redeeming his property within a year. \Where such lands are 
marginal or submarginal, they are sometimes bought for only a 
part of the area which is of special value, such as woodland, 
Old buildings, or a good field or two. In some instances the 
poor land remains idle and frequently appears again at the tax 
Sale, The fact that such land becomes tax delinquent is an 
indication in many cases that its ultimate use is forestry. 
Under the present Statuses the municipalities are not permit- 
ted, at the first sale at least, to acquire or reserve such 
land for conservation purposes. Consequently this’ report 
recommends that the Authority expropriate all tax delinquent 
land subject to the regulations of the Municipal Act. 

(g) Expropriation 

As a last resort in land purchases, or where 
the owners of abandoned land cannot be located, such areas can 
be acquired by expropriation. The Conservation Authorities 
Act, R.S.O. 1950, Chapter 62, Section 15, states: 
Ee 
* Northumberland Forest and Angus Forest, 


1 ‘the Assessment Act, R.S.0. 1950, c. 24, s. 143. 
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(For the purpose of carrying out a scheme an 
authority shall have the power to purchase or 
acquire, and without the consent of the owner 
enter upon, take and ex»ropriate aay land which 
it way require and sell or otherwise deal with 
such land or other property.” 

Also, under The Forestry Act (R.S.0. 1950, 
Chapter 147, Section 13.) provision is made for the removal 
of settlers from lands unsuitable for farming. To quote: 

"Whenever in the opinion of the Minister, it is 
found that settlement has taken place on lands 

not suitable for agricultural purposes, and which 
Said lands are required for forestry purposes, 

the Minister shall have the power to make arrange- 
ments for the removal of such settlers upon such 
terms as way be agreed upon." 

As a matter of general interest, it should be 
stated that this Act also provides for the power to close the 
roads on lands taken over for forestry purposes, the setting 
apart of lands for settlement, and the removing of settlers 
from lands unsuitable for farming. It should also include, 
however, provision for acquiring permanent or community vas- 
tures, and pondage areas where these are required, as an 


integral part of a large conservation project. 


Be Cost of Land in the Proposed Authority Forest 


It would be impossible to give an accurate 
figure for the total purchase price of all land in the pro- 
posed forest without consulting the owners of the individual 
parcels. However, all properties recommended for reforestation 
have been examined in the field and reports concerning each one 
and including assessment figures have been prepared which are 
available to the Authority. As an indication for arriving at 
the approximate cost the amounts paid by York County in pur- 
chasing land for Vivian Forest in Whitchurch Township will 


serve as a guide. 
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TABLE SHOWING COST OF LAND PURCHASiED FOR VIVIAN FOREST 


IN WHITCHURCH TOWNSHIP 
| 


Area 


Cost per Acre 
in Acres 


1924 19,07 
10762 

70 13.29 
20 20.00 
4G) Lee 
20 &,00 
Sh Sipe 
50 12,00 
190 Ale 
a8 21.48 
355 24.85 
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CHAPTER 8 
WINDBREAKS 


In the process of clearing land for agriculture 
woodlots and belts of trees along fence lines have been re- 
moved which had served as natural shelterbelts, The restar- 
ation of these in the form of windbreaks is essential to a 
complete conservation program in many parts of Southera 
Ontario, HE, I, McLoughry* in referring to Waterloo County 


states: 


"Forests and windbreaks of the county have been 
removed to such an extent, and the organic matter 
removed to such a degree, that soil drifting has 
become a serious problem in many areas.,.The 
policy we recommend in regard to windbreaks is 

to encourage the planting of desirable trees,? 

When proper species are used and windbreaks 
are correctly placed the effects are almost entirelv 
beneficial, The effects may be direct or indirect, but in 
either case are the result of reduction in wind velocity. 
The effects of windbreaks on crops and cultivated fields 
may be listed as follows, 

(a) Direct Effects 


(1) Wind damage and lodging in small grains 
and corn is reduced or eliminated. 


(2) Snow and the resultant moisture are more 
evenly. distributed over fields, particularly 
on the higher spots where they are required 
most. 


(3) Wind erosion of the soil is minimized. 
(oy) indirect Effects 

(1) Moisture loss by evaporation is reduced, 

(2) Temperatures in the fields are raised, which 
may prevent frost damage, accelerate growth 
and even lengthen the growing season slightly. 

(3) Erosion of the soil by water may be reduced 


by its more even distribution when released 
from snow. 


a ar a a no se 


‘“ E. I. McLoughry. Proper Land Use Program of Waterloo 
County. 1950. 
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The benefits of windbreaks to buildings in 
reducing heat loss in winter have been shown to be considerable, 
Experiments conducted in the United States proved that more 
than twiee as much heat is lost from a house, per day or per 
hour, with a wind of 20 m,p.h. as with one of 5 mp.h., and 
8 windbreak can easily reduce wind velocities in this pro- 
rortion. Used in this way they can often be made to form an 
effective background for the house and a protection for farm 
buildings, Another advantage of windbreaks is that they 
provice shelter and runways for insectivorous birds and small 
animals, 

Belts of trees comprising one or two rows are 
usually called windbreaks, and with more than two rows, 
shelterbelts, In Southern Ontario windbreaks as a rule give 
sufficient protection except where wind erosion of soil on 
rolling land is severe, when shelterbelts may be required. 

On level land windbreaks may nearly always be established 
along existing fence lines, but on rolling land consideration 
should be given to the contour of the land. The prevailing 
winds in Southern Ontario are generally from the west, so 

that the greatest protection will be derived from windbreaks 
on the west side, but the placement of windbreaks on the other 
three sides as well should be considered, 

Both the height of the trees and the wind 
velocity influence the effective range of a windbreak, An 
average windbreak will reduce the ground velecity of a 20-mile 
wind 10 per cent or more for a distance of about 30 times the 
height of the trees, About one-fourth of this effect will be 
felt on the windward side of the windbreak and three-fourths 
on the leeward side, For example, if the trees are 40 feet 
high the total effective range with a 20-mile wind will be 
30 x 40 or 1,200 feet, 300 feet of which will be on the wind- 
ward side and 900 feet on the leeward side, Generally 


Speaking, the reduction in veloeity is greatest close to the 
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windbreak and tapers out to zero further away. With higher 
wind velocities and/or higher trees the proportionate 
reduction and the effective range will be greater, 

European aider is gaining great popularity as 
a windbreak tree because it is a nitrogen-fixer like the 
legumes and does not rob the soil to the same extent as non- 
nitrogen-fixing species, In fact, tobacco is frequently planted 
close to it with little loss in size or vigour of the plants, 
As the robbing of the soil is one of the severest criticisms 
levelled against windbreaks, consideration should also be 
given to the planting of such leguminous trees as honey locust 
and caragana on certain sites, 

One consideration that should be kept in mind 
is that under certain circumstances windbreaks may cause air 
Stagnation, which may increase temperature and moisture con- 
ditions to a dangerous degree in summer or increase frost 
damage in spring and fall on small areas, particularly in 
hollows, Where this is likely to occur, windbreaks should 
be planted so as to guide the flow of air past such spots. 
Where these conditions develop after the windbreaks are 
established they may be relieved by judicious opening up of 
the windbreaks, | 

Experience has shown that windbreaks are an 
asset to any farm, that their adverse effects, if any, are 
local and easily remedied, and that in many areas they are 
essenvial to the control of soil erosion by wind, It is 
theréfore recommended that the Authority encourage the es- 


tablishment of windbreaks by private owners in every way. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


Ground-water studies of the Holland River 
Watershed were a part of the systematic survey carried 
out on the Upper Holland Valley. 

The Geological Survey of Canada had 
sent ground-water parties to Whitchurch and King Town- 
ships in 1936 and 1937 and to Gwillimbury East Township 
in 1948. A report on King Township has been published 
mug 19,8(1) and on Whitchurch Township more recently while 
this report was in preparation in 1952‘) , 

In the survey covered by this section of 
the report an attempt was made not to duplicate work 
already done and before commencing the survey all files 
on previous studies were carefully examined. 

The main purpose of this survey was: 

(a) to find out whether the water table and the 
piezometric surface have been lowered since 1936. 
(Oieuelo,study the Pleistocene stratigraphy in 
more detail than was done in 1936-37 and 1948, because 
detailed knowledge of the stratigraphy may help in 
the search for new ground-water supplies if those are 
necessary. 

The terminology of Pleistocene deposits 
and ground-water is not discussed here, because Hain- 
stock's, Owen's and Caley's reports on ground-water 
resources in King and Whitchurch Townships (1948 and 
he5-, Part. 1) deal with this, 

A, K, Watt's recently published report 


(1952) (3) may be suggested as another reference for 


it cae Save a tae = ’ Pa: i f 
y! ey. y me ae 7 fare Re on 


Deh a ee for ground-water terms and Chapman, L. J., 


Bs v0 and Putnam, D, Beat 1951, (4) for Pleistocene terms with 


Pe epertaeular reference to Ontario. 


CHAPTER 2 
CLIMATE 


The Holland River Watershed belongs to the 
cool temperate climatic region of Canada with long summers (9) , 
The following average figures are taken from maps of the 
Same monk (pp, 221-223), 

The average length of the frost-free period is 
approximately 130 days. The mean annual temperature is approxi- 
mately 43° F,, the mean temperature of the warmest month, 

July, being approximately 68°F,, and of the coolest month, 
January, 17° to 18°F, 

Precipitation in the Holland River Watershed is 
influenced by the dominant westerly winds and by the topography. 
The mean annual precipitation varies from 28 to 30 inches. The 
lowest precipitation is during the winter months, December to 
March (see Fig. 1), and the mean annual snowfall is 60 to 80 
inches, The average number of rainy days is approximately 125, 
with a slightly higher number along the north side of the water- 
shed, In comparison with other parts of Southern Ontario, the 
annual amount of precipitation is relatively lew (the mean 
annual precipitation varies from 26 to 40 inches in Southern 
Ontario). It is, however, considered adequate and is fairly 
uniformly distributed throughout the yearhen, Frequency of 
summer droughts (number of summer months, May to September 
having 1.0 inch or less of rain) has been below 20 over a 
50-year period in the Holland River Watershed. This figure 
may be considered as an average for Southern Ontario, the 
extremes being below 10 and slightly above 30, 

Maps of the mean annual water surplus and 
deficiency, based upon the ©. W. Thornthwaite formula(>) 
show the follewing characteristics for our area. The 
mean annual water surplus, mainly during the wet months, 
is 10 inches, while the mean annual water deficiency of 


the dry months is approximately 2 inches. These two figures 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRECIPITATION AT OAK RIDGES, ONTARIO. 
(ACCORDING TO METEOROLOGICAL DIVISION, CLIMATIC SUMMARIES 
OF SELECTED METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS IN THE DOMINION OF 


CANADA, 1947) 


INCHES 


JUNE JULY 


EVGTS 


ANNUAL PRECIPITATION AT OAK RIDGES, ONTARIO DURING 


PERIODS OF 1930 -1937 AND 1944-1951 IN INCHES. 
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may explain the relatively high fluctuation of water table from 
a high in the late spring or early sumuer to a low in the fall 
or winter (see Chapter 9), 

The monthly weather maps and monthly records, 
published by the Meteorological Service of Canada or the 
Meteorological Division of the Department of Transport, furnish 
some detailed information on weather changes. Unfortunately 
no meteorological station is located in the Holland River Water- 
Shed, The nearest station with a relatively long record is 
at Oak Ridges, just south of the watershed. Two more stations 
are near the north-west and the east ends of the watershed, 
Bradford in the north-west and Uxbridge in the east; but their 
records of precipitation extend no further back than LORS 
we compare measurements of precipitation at these three stations 
they differ in details, but the main trends of increase or de- 
crease of precipitation are the same (see Fig. 2). Thus the 
measurements of precipitation at Oak Ridges will be used for 
further discussions of the principal changes of some meteoro- 
logical factors during and before the years of ground-water 
Survey in the Holland River Watershed. 

Fig. 3 shows that before the survey of 1936 at 
least six years have been with a low precipitation, mostly below 
the average. 1937 shows a slight increase above the average, 
particularly during the months of January to May (see Hin Oana) 
the result was a general increase of water in wells (see Chapter 
ne 

In at least four years immediately preceding the 
survey of 1948, precipitation was above the average (see Fig. 3), 
and the same trend (above the average) continues up to the 
recent survey of 1952. Thus a relatively high water level may 
be expected for these last years in wells, if precipitation is 
the only factor determining the water table. There are, however, 
many other factors involved, for instance, evapo-transpiration, 


determined mostly by temperature and the cover of vegetation. 
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The scope of this report does not permit detailed discussion of 
these and other related factors, 

Fig. 4 shows that the main part of the field 
seasons (May to September) of the ground-water surveys in the 
Holland River Watershed in 1936, 1948 and 1952 have been char- 
acterized by a relatively low precipitation, mostly below the 
average. The summer of 1937 was wetter, though with fluctu- 
ations above and below the average. 

Temperature during the ground-water survey 
eeeeOlowin 1956, 1937, 1948 and 1952 was above average, parti- 
cularly in 1952 isec/Fimgs 5).7 It may have caused a higher rate 
of evapo-transpiration which, together with a very low amount 
of precipitation in June 1952, resulted in a relatively rapid 
seasonal drop of water level in wells during the summer of 1952 
(see Chapter 9). The very low precipitation of July 1936, 
accompanied by unusually high temperature in the same month, 
resulted in a heavy drop of water level in wells which had 
already been lowered by decrease of precipitation in the pre- 
vious years, 

The above brief discussion on some metearological 
factors and their fluctuations from month to month and from year 
to year may help to account for some changes of water levels in 
wells. These meteorological fluctuations also make difficult 
a comparison of measurements of water table when measured at 


different months and years, 
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DEVIATION FROM THE MONTHLY AVERAGE PRECIPITATION 


AT OAK RIDGES, ONTARIO 


DURING THE YEARS 1935 -1936,1936 -1937, 1947-1948 AND 1951-1952 IN INCHES. 
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CHAPTER 3 


GEOMORPHOLOGY 


The southern and south-eastern rim of the water- 
shed consists of high morainic ridges: the interlobate Oak 
Ridges moraine in the south and a combination of smaller 
terminal moraines along the western side, The elevation of 
these hummocky ridges varies from about 1,000 feet to 1,250 feet 
above sea-level. The highest hills are in the east. The land 
Slopes from this high rim towards the Holland River with a 
gradient of 100 to 200 feet per mile. 

The area north-east from the Holland River is 
either a high plateau (a sand delta in the east) ora rolling 
ground moraine landscape, with some buried drumlins and hilis, 
the remains of terminal moraines, projecting through later 
deposits of Lake Schomberg (see Chapter 4). 

Irregular depressions without outlets occur in 
the extreme eastern part of the watershed, either dry or 
occupied by lakes or swamps, e.g., Musselman Lake, Island Lake. 

The north-east divide of the watershed is marked 
by some poried drumlins or fragments of a terminal moraine. 

Its elevation is from 770 to 1,125 feet above sca level. Steep- 
ness of the gradient of the north-east slope towards the Holland 
River varies. It is relatively steep (up to 100 feet per one 
third of a mile) along a line which runs approximately south 

of Sharon along the Concession II/III road, Another relatively 
steep slope occurs east of the Canadian National Railway tracks, 
in the area between Wesley Corners and Ballantrae. 

An abrupt drop in elevation is found along the 
ancient shoreline of Lake Algonquin, which is now occupied by 
the Holland Marsh. The drop is mostly from 825 - 975 feet 
elevation down to the flat lowland, 720 - 735 feet above sea 
level. 

Most of the watershed, except the Lake Algonquin 


plain, is cut by numerous valleys, which make the relief very 
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uneven. "In the area along the Holland River between Newmarket 
and Holland Landing considerable dissection has taken place 
giving rise to rough Copographyl yiwrite vid, Chapman and 
D. F, Putnam (1951, p. 217). R. E. Deane (1950, p. 87) con- 
cludes that "around Newmarket, in the Schomberg silts, erosion 
has produced a topography not unlike terminal moraine", This 
rough topography has been misleading to Hainstock, Owen and 
Caley (1948 and 1952, maps - Fig. 1), who have included 
most of the uneven area of the watershed either in "terminal 
moraine" or "kame moraine", 

The following minor topographic features may 
be mentioned: kettles - small depressions or hollows without 
outlets along the interlobate Oak Ridges moraine and amohi-~ 
threatre-like depressions along the Lake Algonquin shoreline, 
or at the heads of some short tributaries of the Holland River, 
At least some of the blunt, amphitheatre-like heads of valleys 
may have been cirques in the late-Wisconsin time, just after 


the ice sheet retreated from the area. 
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Stratified, water deposited sands, exposed in this road cut south of Vandorf, are covered 
by ice deposited boulder clay (or till) material. 


A broad view of the valley from the south-west shows the variety of land forms. 


Whitchurch Township. 


In the foreground the level 
land is the lake plain of late 
Schomberg ponding. The 
hills in the background are 
moraines. 


The abandoned shore line of post-glacial Lake Schomberg is 
between the level field in the foreground and the sandy hills 


west from Concession III, Lot 21, 


marked by the line 
in the background. 


Silt and clay deposited in the 

Schomberg post-glacial lake 

are exposed here in a road 
cut near Bogarttown. 


Flanking the moraine are 

deltaic sand plains. These 

are crossed by little valleys 

cut by streams. Recent eros- 

ion, first by water and then 

by wind, has exposed the 
sandy material. 
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CHAPTER 4 
GEOLOGY 


1. Bedrock and its Surface 

Bedrock does not outcrop in Whitchurch Township, 
but several wells and testholes, particularly at Newmarket, 
have reached it. 

Hainstock, Owen and Caley (1952, Fig 1) show 
the boundary between two bedrock formations about three- 
quarters of a mile west of Vandorf. ‘This boundary is drawn 
through the south half of Whitchurch Township, but is not 
continued north of Vandorf on the map. Both formations belong 
to the Ordovician system. The older one is the Billings forma- 
tion (dark gray to nearly black, slightly bituminous shale), 
lying east of the line. The younger one is the Dundas forma- 
tion (gray and blue shale, with thin sandy beds and lenticular 
limestone beds). 

It is probable that the boundary between these 
two formations continues in a north-westerly direction 
between Aurora and Newmarket, because several testholes have 
encountered black shale (Billings formation) as bedrock at 
Newmarket. 

Shale is mentioned as bedrock in the log of one 
of the testholes, drilled for the Town of Aurora (No. 1 in the 
files of Aurora, at the Ground-ifater Division of the Ontario 
Department of Mines) . It hag, been encountered at a 
relatively shallow depth (144 feet below surface) and lies 
approximately 260 feet above the black shale at Newmarket. 
Thus it should be younger than the black shale at Newmarket, 
and probably belongs to the Dundas formation, 

No information on bedrock was available from 
the eastern half of the watershed. 

R. E. Deane (1950, Fig. 8) has published a map 


of bedrock surface contours of the Lake Simcoe district, 
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including the western part of the watershed. This map shows a 
buried bedrock valley which runs from Cook Bay south along the 
western side of the Holland River Watershed. The bottom of the 
trough lies a little more than 300 feet above sea-level in the 
north-west corner of the watershed, and it slopes to below 300: 
feet towards the south, Though contours of the valley in 
Deane's map are based upon more than 10 wells, only three of 
them are in the Holland River Watershed, 

Information on 14 more testholes and wells, 
which have reached bedrock, was gathered during the survey of 
1952. Unfortunately most of them have been drilled in a small 
area, in Newmarket and its vicinity, They indicate a local 
depression in bedrock, probably a tributary of the main valley, 
at Newmarket and north of it (see Figs. 6 and 10), with its 
bottom 472 feet above sea-level at the Fairy Lake, Newmarket. 

A surprisingly high bedrock surface is encount- 
ered at the Billings lot wells of Aurora (south end of the 
town): 730 feet above sea-level. 1.5 miles farther south the 
bedrock is again ata lower elevation (585 feet above sea-level 
at the Ontario Hospital). Gradual sloping of the artesian 
aquifer towards the north at Aurora (see Fig. 8) supports the 
assumption of a bedrock’ "hill" or ridge just south of Aurora. 
It may be a buried pre-Pleistocene monandnock or a pile of 
Ordovician shale, heaped up by ice-thrust in the interlobate 
area. (Similar ridges of bedrock have been observed in other 
interlobate areas,) It would be useful to investigate further 
the structure of this supposed ridge and its extent. If it 
consists of Ordovician shale, it may form a barrier between 


deep artesian aquifers on both sides. 


2. Pleistocene Deposits 
The bedrock is covered by a thick mantle of 
Pleistocene deposits in the Holland River Watershed. The 


minimal thickness is over the top of the bedrock hill south of 


BRADFORD 


FIG. 6 


UPPER HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 


BEDROCK SURFACE AND AMOUNT 
OF CHLORIDE IN DEEP WELLS 


LEGEND 


5519 ELEVATION OF BEDROCK ABOVE SEA-LEVEL IN A WELL OR TEST HOLE 
=—540 ELEVATION OF THE BOTTOM OF A DEEP WELL,WHICH HAS NOT REACHED BEDROCK 
Se PROBABLE CONTOURS OF THE BEDROCK SURFACE; CONTOUR INTERVAL 100 FEET. 
ee CHLORIDE IN PARTS PER MILLION IN WELL WATER 
747 ELEVATION OF ARTESIAN AQUIFER 
3 CHLORIDE IN PARTS PER MILLION IN WELL WATER 
1040 na ELEVATION OF THE BOTTOM OF A DEEP NONARTESIAN WELL. 
Se CHLORIDE IN PARTS PER MILLION IN CREEK OR LAKE WATER 
+ TRACE OF CHLORIDE 
° NO CHLORIDE 
nny THE PROBABLE AREAS WITH MORE THAN 50 PARTS PER MILLION OF CHLORIDE IN 
ae ARTESIAN WELLS. 
SCALE-MILES 
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Aurora (144 feet) and underneath the Lake Algonquin plain 
(Hollend Marsh) - approximately 250 feet. Pleistocene deposits 
are thicker in the rest of the area, with the maximal thickness, 
probably over 500 feet, along the interlobate moraine and the 
western margin of the watershed, where a buried valley lies 
underneath (see p. 9), 

All the wells of the area, with the exception of 
two, obtain their water from Pleistocene deposits. Even those 
which have reached the bedrock: usually do not receive water 
from within that formation, because the top of the bedrock is 
usually impervious shale. Thus the principal aquifers of the 
Holland River Watershed are in the Pleistocene deposits. 

Deep road cuts, creek banks and well-drilling 
logs show that the thick Pleistocene complex consists of 
several alternating till beds, lake (lacustrine) clays and 
silts, sands and gravels. The great thickness of Pleistocene 
deposits suggests that some of the deepest layers are older than 
the last, Wisconsin, ice age. The log of a testhole in 
Gwillimbury East Township. mentions black muck and oily slime 
on the top of a large boulder at depths of 290 and 300 feet be- 
low surface, They may be either interglacial deposits or 
weathered Billings biden shale, 

Very orten it Is dirficult to tell from well lore. 
whether the driller has encountered sandy till or sand and 
gravel. Therefore those parts of stratigraphic sections (Figs. 
8a; 8b), which cannot be checked by exposures of the corres- 
ponding beds should be considered as tentative interpretations 
of subjective reports of well-drillers or well-owners. 

Unless samples of supposed interglacial deposits 
and of the deep till layers are available for detailed investi- 
gations, it is impossible to tell whether the thick Pleisto- 
cene deposits of the Holland River Watershed belong to one or 


more glacial ages, Chemical analyses of ground-water from 
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artesian aquifers do not provide sufficient means for strati- 
graphic classification of the thick Pleistocene complex, There- 
fore no stratigraphic sequence for the lower half of the 
Pleistocene denosits of the Holland River Watershed will be 
attempted in this report. 

More successful has been the investigation of 
the upper part of the Pleistocene deposits, though the strati- 
graphic relationships there are also complicated. 

The following outline of the geologic subdivi- 
Sions of the Holland River Watershed is offered for the con- 
venience of the reader: 


(1) The interlobate Oak Ridges moraine (see the 


area "A" on the Pleistocene map, Fig. 7). 

(2) The lower sandy till of the area north of the 
Oak Ridges moraine, approximately contemporary with the inter- 
lobate moraine, in most places covered by later deposits. The 
cover is thin over buried hills of the lower till (see the 
avece y3') on the Pleistocene map, Fig. 7). 

(3) The main part of the Holland River Watershed is 
covered by deposits of the late-glacial Lake Schomberg time, 
including a - lacustrine deposits of the first early stage of 
Lake Schomberg, b - glacial and lacustrine deposits of a re- 
advance of the northern ice-sheet and Cr lacustrine deposits 
of the late stage of Lake Schomberg. These deposits are prin- 
Cipally sandy in the sarees half of the watershed and silty 
and clayey in the western half (see areas ’C" and "D' on the 
Pleistocene map, Fig. 7). 

(4) The Lake Algonquin plain (Holland Marsh) with 
lacustrine, mostly deltaic deposits, and contemporary bottom- 
lands of the Holland River Valley and some other valleys (see 
the’ area "E” on the Pleistocene map, Fig. 7). 

(A) The interlobate Oak Ridges Moraine 
The interlobate moraine is a high ridge along 


the south side of the watershed with uneven topography. It had 
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FIG.7 


UPPER HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 
PLEISTOCENE DEPOSITS 


LEGEND 


COOK BAY 


| \ [== Js RATIFIED SAND,GO0D AQUIFER, COVERED BY PEAT OR MUCK IN CEPRESSIONS. ) DEPOSITS OF 
| \ —4 LAKE ALGONQUIN 
| EJ ¢ay ano SILT, covERED BY PEAT IN THE NORTH WEST CORNER IN HOLLAND MARSH 
, [=] SANDY BOTTOMLAND, GOOD AQUIFER,IN THE LOWER PART OF THE HOLLAND RIVER VALLEY 
CONTEMPORANEOUS WITH"E"OR MORE RECENT 
—~— LAKE ALGONQUIN MAIN SHORELINE ALONG THE HOLLAND MARSH OR CONTEMPORANEOUS 


SHORE-LINES AND 
VALLEY BANKS 


VALLEY BANKS OF THE HOLLAND RIVER (SHOWN ON THE MAP ONLY UP TO NEWMARKET) 


PRINCIPAL SHORE -LINES AND VALLEY BANKS AT ELEVATION 800-1000 FEET (AND 
SLIGHTLY ABOVE 1000 FEET SOUTH AND EAST OF VANDORF) ABOVE SEA LEVEL; OLDER 
THAN THE MAIN LAKE ALGONQUIN SHORE - LINE 


EARLY SHORE -LINES AT ELEVATION APPROXIMATELY 1000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
EARLY SHORE -LINES AT ELEVATION OVER |100 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 

SOULDER FIELDS ALONG SHORE LINES 

GRAVEL AND SAND BARS OR BANKS, ALSO GRAVELLY DELTAS. 


& COMPLEX OF LATE GLACIAL DEPOSITS,CONSISTING OF THE FOLLOWING LAYERS: 
TOP = (c) A THIN VENEER OF SILT OR CLAY,ERODED IN VALLEYS. 
(b) A LAYER OF TILL,CLAYEY AROUND AURORA,SILTLY IN OTHER AREAS; VERY THIN IN 
MOST PLACES, BECOMES THICKER,EVEN OVER I00 FEET JUST SOUTH OF HOLLAND LANDING. 
{0) A THICK LAYER OF LACUSTRINE DEPOSITS,CLAYEY IN THE "D"AREA, SILTY OR EVEN FINE SAND 
IN OTHER PLACES, WITH FINE SAND AT THE BASE ALONG THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE AREA. 


THE SAME ASD" WITH CLAYEY (a) AND (b) LAYERS, 


THE SAME AS"D COVERED BY SAND INSTEAD OF SILT IN (c) 
THE SAND COVER CONSISTS OF KAME HILLS. 


STRATIFIED SANO, WITH LAYERS OF GRAVEL IN SOME PLACES;IN MOST OF THE AREA MORE THAN 100 FEET 
THICK; FAIR TO GOOD AQUIFER CONTEMPORANEOUS WITH (D) 


BURIED HILLS (TERMINAL MORAINES? ) OF SANDY AND GRAVELLY TILL WITH INTERCALATED SAND LAYERS 
AND LENSES, A FAIR AQUIFER; COVERED BY A THIN LAYER OF (D) OR WITHOUT ANY COVER. 


THE INTERLOBATE OAK RIDGES MORAINE - A HIGH UNEVEN RIDGE WITH KETTLES; CONSISTS OF SAND(IN 
THE WEST)AND GRAVEL (IN THE EAST)IN THE CORE; COVERED BY TILL WHICH IS OVER IO FEET THICK 
IN MOST PLACES. 


RESULTS OF GRAIN-SIZE ANALYSIS OF STRATIFIED SAND AND SILT, EXPRESSED IN 10%:THUS THE 
FIGURE 5410 MEANS: 50% MEDIUM AND COARSE SAND, 40% FINE SAND, |O%VERY FINE SAND, LESS 
THAN 5% SILT AND CLAY (OMEANS 0-5%). ALL FIGURES ABOVE THE LINE,eg 5410 MEAN, THAT 
THE ANALYSED MATERIAL IS CONTEMPORANEOUS WITH Dc, ALL BELOW THE LINE,eg 0541- 
CONTEMPORANEOUS WITH Do OR Db OR OLDER FIGURES ABOVE A DOUBLE LINE-LAKE ALGONQUIN 
DEPOSITS (El 


DIRECTION OF ICE FLOW OF THE LAST GLACIAL ADVANCE 


+e DETERMINED BY MEASUREMENTS OF LONG AXES OF PEBBLES IN TILL. 
~€ DETERMINED BY MEASUREMENTS OF STRIAE ON BOULDER PAVEMENTS. 


IF TWO ICE FLOW DIRECTIONS HAVE BEEN DETERMINED AT THE SAME LOCATION, (0) MEANS THE 
OLDER AND (y) THE YOUNGER 
SCALE-MILES 
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begun to form when most of Southern Ontario was still covered 
by the late Wisconsin ice-sheet. 

The Oak Ridges moraine marks the divide between 
the Ontario lobe and another ice lobe north of it which covered 
also the Holland River Watershed. During one of the inter- 
stadial sub-ages of the .isconsin glacial time (probably 
Tazewell-Cary or later) the Split between the ice-lobes 
widened to a wide gap. Meltwater streams from both lobes 
flooded the Sap and accumulated thick deposits of gravel and 
sand there. Gravel deposits, more than 100 feet thick, are 
exposed, for instance, in several gravel pits near the eastern 
end of the watershed, some of them outside it. A great part 
of the core of the Oak Ridges moraine consists of such gravel 
and sand deposits. They become finer-grained towards the west, 
downstream; for instance, coarse gravel predominates south of 
Musselman Lake, both sand and gravel south of Vandorf and fine 
sand north of Eversley. 

When the ice lobes readvanced, probably during 
the early Cary sub-age of the last glaciation, they first 
blocked outlets of meltwater streams in the gap between them. 
A lake or isolated lakes developed there, depositing silt and 
clay on top of gravel. These lake deposits, usually thin, may 
be observed in many excavations, for instance south-east from 
Musselman Lake and in some places also between sand and gravel 
(in the moraine south of Vandorf). The top of these buried 
lacustrine clay and silt deposits is at an elevation of 1,000 
to 1,200 feet, indicating that the water level of the lake or 
lakes was near or above the top of the present Oak Ridges 
moraine. The advancing ice lobes overrode the lake deposits, 
meeting again along the Oak Ridges moraine and depositing till 
on the top of them in varying thickness, usually more than 
10 feet. Isolated ice blocks became buried in the till, parti- 


cularly when one ice lobe overrode the edge of the other one, 
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When the glaciers retreated finally from the 
Oak Ridges moraine, the buried ice blocks thawed gradually and 
formed depressions without outlets. These depressions, called 
kettles, are very common features of the Oak Ridges moraine, 
particularly in the eastern part of the watershed. Some of the 
bigger depressions are along the north edge of the moraine and 
outside it, where stagnant ice has been buried by meltwater 
deposits, for instance, the depressions occupied by Musselman 


Lake and poner lakes, 


(B) The Lower Till North of the Oak Ridges Moraine 
Many road cuts, particularly in valleys, and 


other exposures show a sandy till with streaks or lenses of 

sand and gravel underneath the relatively clayey deposits or 
sands of the Lake Schomberg time. This lower Sand yuan is even 
with the surface in many places, where the thin overlying 
deposits have been eroded. 

Sandy lenses and layers permit ground water to 
circulate through the lower till, and therefore wells dugiior 
drilled in the lower till have a fair-to-good water SUD DL yr 
Even the till itself is so sandy and gravelly that it has been 
used as gravel, for instance, from a small pit one mile east of 
Newmarket (sample H. 582, Table No. 1). Grain-size analyses 
(see Table No. 1 and Fig. 12) show that the lower till is of a 
sandy loam type and consists principally of sand (57 per cent - 
78 per cent); silt makes up 16 per cent - 30 per cent, and 
Clay merely 6 per cent ~ 13 per cent. 

Some high exposures indicate that the lower till 
is at least several tens of feet thick, Lack of deeper expos- 
ures and of samples from drill-holes, however, makes it impos- 
sible to differentiate between the lower till and the older 
glacial deposits. Accordingly no lower boundary of the lower 
till has been determined in the Holland River Watershed. 

The lower till was deposited by the northern ice 


lobe apparently at the time when both ice lobes met along the 
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Oak Ridges moraine for the last time. It was laid down from the 
basal part of the ice as relatively flat ground-moraine or 
piled in ridges or hills of terminal moraines. Some drumlins 
were formed also. The buried till, consisting of the lower 
till (see area "B on the Pleistocene map, Fig.7), may be 
either remnants of the north-north-west to south-south-east 
trending recessional moraines (a type of terminal moraines, 
formed by a retreating glacier) or drumlins. 

Abundance of sandy and gravelly layers and 
lenses in the lower till may be explained by the activity of 
meltwater streams along the south side of the large northern 
ice-lobe. Even the till has become sandy and gravelly by in- 


Cluding meltwater stream deposits. 


C D_ Deposits of the Glacial Lake Schomberg Time 
C.a and Da The early Lake Schomberg 
When the ice lobes finally retreated from the Oak 
Ridges moraine meltwater accumulated and formed a large lake or 
a system of lakes between the northern ice lobe and the Oak 
Ridges moreine, It is suggested here that this system of lakes 


be called the early Lake Schomberg, because it deposited the 


earliest lacustrine sediments of the Glacial Lake ochomberg 

(see Chapman and Putnam, 1936, p. 466, who named this lake, 

R. BE. Deane, 1950, pp. 86 - 87, and Chapman and Putnam, 1951, 

Pow 216 and 217, for description of deposits of this lake stage). 
Varved silt, clay and fine sand dominate among 

the deposits of the early Lake Schomberg. Clay and silty clay 

are found particularly in the central part of the Holland River 

Watershed, around Aurora and Newmarket (see the area “D‘ on the 

Pleistocene map, Fig. 7). Thus, varved clay may be seen in 

several road cuts of this area, for instance, east of Aurora or 

south of Holland Landing. The varved deposits become more silty 

Or even sandy towards the periphery. Thick sand on silt is 

seen below a thin cover of till approximately two miles south- 


west of Aurora (samples H.617 and H.23h, Table No. 2), in road 
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cuts at Vandorf (sample H.585, Table No. 2), at Bogarttown 
(sample H.179, Table No. 2), and in other places. Lacustrine 
silt and fine sand grade into deltaic sand in the area east of 
the Canadian National Railway, east of Wesley Corners (see 
samples H.6, H.40k, aes H.500;,HV501, sin Table No 202 )ee cnn 
is the lower sand of the eastern half of the watershed, more 
than 100 feet thick around Ballantrae and covered by the very 
Similar upper sand with a thin layer of gravelly sandior ta lf 
between them, Increase in grain-size-of sand towards the north- 
east indicates that the meltwater streams came principally from 
the retreating northern ice lobe. (Composition of the north- 
eastern samples is represented by the right side of the diagram 
Fig. 13, and of the south-western sand samples by the left side). 
Both the early Schomberg sand and silt deposits are well sorted. 
The coefficient of sorting is approximately 1.4, which means a 
poowmecruine, This coefficient is: VQ]/03) where Q], and Q3 
are the first and third quartiles, determined as the diameter 
values in millimeters, corresponding to the points of ingerdees 
erOnsor. the ‘Curve’ in Fig, 13 with the 25 per cent'’and 75 per 
cent lines, respectively (see R. E. Deane, 1951, p. 16). 

some well logs, for instance those just south of 
Aurora, report fine sand just below the lacustrine clay (see 
Bieseo). This fine sand may have been deposited’ at the very 
beginning of the early Lake Schomberg stage, when the ice 


margin was closer to Aurora, 


c2 and D2 the Upper Till 
The early stage of the Glacial Lake Schomberg 
was brought to a close by a readvance of the northern glacial 
lobe, It advanced first along the Lake Simcoe depression, 
invaded the depression of the Holland Marsh and then formed 
local lobes, spreading southwards. While the ice was still 
in the Holland Marsh, gravel was deposited in form of kame 


terraces between the glacial ice and the high wall of the 
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alee 
Holland Marsh depression, Later these kame terraces were over- 
ridden by the glacier and Covered by till. Such gravel deposits 
may be seen 1# miles north and north-west of Queensville. One 
of the advancing local lobes covered most of the Holland River 
Watershed, even overriding the northern edge of the interlobate 


moraine in some places (see the southern margin of the area ‘DM 
on the Pleistocene map, Fig. 7). 
The advancing ice-sheet was thin and it did not 
cover some of the higher hills of the lower till, but flowed 
around them, for instance in Whitchurch Township, Con III, Lots 
17 to 24, Local ponds of meltwater developed in these gaps 
with deposits of sand along the tops and slopes of these hills. 
The advancing ice picked up the lacustrine silts 
and clays, which had been deposited during the early Lake Schom- 
berg time, and involved them in its basal cart. Therefore the 
resulting upper till is rich in silt and clay and reflects the 
local type of lacustrine deposits. In some places it even looks 
like lacustrine material, the only difference being in its lack 
Cevravtiication, its till-like texture (jointing and crumbling) 
and its occasional pebbles or boulders with striated surfaces. 
The grain-size analyses (see Table No. 1 and 
ewe) classify this till.as a clay loam: the dominant) grain 
size is silt (30 - 48 per cent), clay constitutes 22 - 34 per 
cent and very fine sand predominates in the sand fraction (in 
samples H.122, He sand: Ho 185))., 
This till layer may be found in the entire "D" 
area (see the Pleistocene map, Fig. 7), but mostly on hills. 
It is thin in most places and has been eroded in valleys, where 
the underlying D2 lacustrine deposits predominate in exposures, 
for instance, in the road cuts at Bogarttown, at Halland Landing 
(see Chapman and Putnam, 1951, p.217), and in other places, 
These and similar other exposures may have been misleading to 
Chapman and Putnam (1951, map of the central section), when they 


named the area around Newmarket a clay plain, and described it 
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may pe 
as consisting of "deep deposits of stratified clay and silt* 
(p.216), without mentioning the upper till on the top. 

The upper till becomes thicker in some places, 
particularly along the Slope of the Holland River depressien 
just south of Holland Landing, where the maximal thickness may 
be over 100 feet (see the profile section iia. Gai). 

The same ice lobe, which deposited the upper till 
in the area 'D", overrode the Sandy deltaic deposits in the 
eastern half of the watershed. A thin veneer of Galloma 
gravelly, washed-out remnant of it (approximately one foot 
thick) may be seen in several exposures of the area "C" (see 
Pie. Sb). In most places it is covered by another sand layer 
but is without this sandy cover and also thicker along the 
north-eastern high edge of the area. This till is more sandy 
or silty (see samples H.500 and H.529 in the Table No. 1 and 
Fig. 12), and is similar to the lower till. As already men- 
tioned the thin till layer is washed out through most of the 
area em turned into a gravelly sand, and thus permits a free 
movement of water from the upper sand down to the lower sand. 

Another lobe, coming from the south-west end of 
the Holland Marsh, invaded the western and south-western edge 
of the Holland River Watershed, as is indicated by the long 
axes of pebbles in the upper till, in the area as far as two 
miles west from Aurora. This lobe deposited a very thin layer 
of silty and fine sandy till, with fine sand underneath it. 

Sand from underneath this till extends also in 
an easterly direction, south of Aurora. It is either without 
eeyecover Of till or is covered by a thin veneer of till’or 
scattered boulders deposited by the main lobe of the watershed 
(see the area "C* south of Aurora on the Pleistocene map, Fig.7, 
Or in the profile section, Fig. 8a). The sand is mostly fine- 
grained (sample Pes. ta0Le ENO. 2), with a nearly horizontal 
bedding and over 100 feet :thick. It was deposited in a local 


lake between the two northern ice lobes and the Oak Ridges 
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a] fa 
moraine. This small lake filled fsst with sand and silt, inter- 
bedded with some gravel, The gravel may be seen, for instance, 
in the small pits at the Aurora Hunt Club. The lake drained south 
across the Oak Ridges moraine via several spillways. One of 
them crosses the Oak Ridges moraine three miles south-east of 


Aurora, leading towards George and Wilcox Lakes, 


C2 and DE The Late Lake Schomberg 

When both above-mentioned northern ice lobes 
retreated, the late Lake Schomberg expanded and its level was 
lowered, until new outlets in the west failed to drain oh 

The highest, though weak, shorelines of this 
gradually lowering late Lake Schomberg may be seen north of 
Ballantrae, at an elevation higher than 1,000 feet above sea- 
level. The thin upper till below this shoreline is glacially 
reworked lacustrine silt. Therefore it may be concluded that a 
high level lake existed in this area also just before and during 
the ice advance (during the cb time). 

Better-ceveloped shorelines may be seen at an 
elevation of approximately 1,000 feet above the sea-level along 
slopes of the hills between Newmarket and Vandorf, also two 
miles south-west of Newmarket and 1 to 1.5 miles north-west of 
Aurora, with a gravel bar behind the Aurora Orchards and St. 
Andrew's College. 

The later and lower shoreline appears to be 
approximately 900 to 925 feet above sea-level along both sides 
of the Holland River valley between Holland Landing and Aurora. 
ft is inconspicuous there, but is better developed farther north, 
for instance along the south end of a drumlin 4% mile cast of 
Queensville, with gravel deposits, or at the cemetery north of 
Queensville,. 

The still lower shorelines, below 850 feet, 
probably belong to the Lake Algonquin and will be discussed 


later, 
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During the late Lake Schomberg time the upper 
Sand was deposited by meltwater streams, discharging into the 
lake, through the eastern part of the watershed, (area "C")and 
in those places of the central part, where a sand cover aso 
is marked on the Pleistocene map, Fig. 7. Some "arms" of sand 
(not marked on the map) extend even farther west across the 
clayey area, indicating lowering of water level in the lake and 
development of drainage channels towards the deepest part of the 
Holland River Valley. The main drainage channels, carrying 
water from the east, were along the upper part of the Holland 
River and along its two principal tributaries between Wesley 
Corners end Bogarttown. Remnants of stagnant ice in the central 
Holland River depression, being higher than the lake level, 
prevented deposition of the upper sand in those places which 
were covered by the ice. As meltwater streams flowed along 
crevasses in the stagnant ice, they deposited sand in the form 
of small kame hills, for instance in Whitchurch Township on both 
prdeerorthe Con, II/I11 road, Lot 19 and Con. IT) Lot) 16; 
western end. 

Silt and clay, up to two feet thick, were de- 
posited, particularly in the central depression, along the 
north-south axis of the Holland River, between Aurora and 
Sharon. A very typical exposure was in an excavation at Aurora 
Orchards, 0.5 miles north-west of Aurora, at an elevation of 
approximately 850 feet above sea-level, 

1-3 feet - varved clay and silt, with more than 
50 thin varves (thus deposits during a 
period longer than 50 years) and a 
layer of silt (0.5 to 1 foot) underneath 
the varved part; deposits of the late 


Lake Schomberg. 
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1.5 feet - very clayey till with a few pebbles and 
a very sherp upper boundary. 

More than 4 feet - silty lacustrine clay without 
definite varving, contorted, apparently 
by ice pressure; deposits of the early 
Lake Schomberg, 

As the silty or clayey cover of the late Lake 
Schomberg is thin in the Holland River Watershed, it is pre- 
served mostly on the high land, together with the equally thin 
upper till, but is eroded in the drainage depressions and along 
their slopes, 

Lacustrine silt was found at an elevation of 900 
feet above sea-level even as far north as e> Miles south-south- 
west of Holland Landing, indicating a high lake level still 
existing at a time when most of the area was free of ice, and 
the glacier was retreating in the Holland Marsh depression. 

The analysed samples of the upper sand Avo Ge 
the most part, well sorted (see Table No. 3 vande hice oie only 
one silt sample from the northern part of the watershed (H.68, 
see Table No, 3) shows a poorer sorting. 

The ice did not retreat steadily from the Holland 
River Watershed during the late Lake Schomberg time, but 
readvanced for short distances several times. These readvances, 
principally from the depression of the Holland Marsh, are marked 
by changes of the ice-flow direction in the uppermost part of 
the upper till. Thus the oldest direction is from north or 
north-east around Newmarket and Holland Landing, but the latest 
lee advance is from the north-west (see the “0” and “Y™ direc- 


tions on the Pleistocene map, Fig. 7). 


E Lake Algonquin Deposits and Cirque-like Formations 
When the glacier had retreated from the Holland 
Marsh and later from the Lake Simcoe basin, the lowland became 


a part of Lake Algonquin. A relatively high shore line of the 
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beginning of this lake stage in our area may be seen along the 
highland slope south-east of Holland Marsh, at an elevation of 
810 to 850 feet above sea-level, extending also in the valley 
system of the Holland River and its tributaries up to Aurora, 
as a wide erosional terrace, Silt deposits of this lake stage 
cover the north-eastern part of the watershed, between the 850 - 
foot level and the main Algonquin shoreline, 

Elevation of the main Lake Algonquin water level 
is lower, approximately 740 to 760 feet above sea-level (see 
R, E, Deane, 195, Fig.6). The corresponding shoreline, with 
many wave~washed boulders, or sand and gravel, is along the foot 
of the steep highland-slope which borders the Holland Marsh 
(see Figs. 7 and 8a).. A corresponding sandy middle terrace 
extends along the Holland River Valley past Newmarket. 

A wide sandy delta was deposited in the Holland 
Marsh by the influent Holland River in Lake Algonquin, but silt 
and clay wes laid down in the northern part of the watershed 
(see the Pleistocene map, Fig. 7, and Fig. @a). 

Some of the short valleys which lead down to the 
Holland Marsh or to the Holland River have a peculiar form: 
a wide and blunt amphitheatre-like head, often even with a 
narrowing of the valley farther below. Some of the blunt- 
headed valleys may have been formed by the melting of buried 
ice-blocks, particularly those along the interlobate area, 
where kettles are not an uncommon feature. No typical kettles 
have been observed in the Newmarket-Holland Landing-Queensville 
area. It is possible that the short blunt-headed valleys, at 
least some of them, were cirques, even with small cirque. 
glaciers. R. E. Deane (1951, p.8) mentions a large amphi- 
theatre, “The Hollows’, four miles east of Cookstown, with a 


morainic ridge between it and the main valley. This may be of 
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a Similar origin, formed by a cirque glacier. Some smaller 


amphitheatres may have been forined by springs during the exist- 


ence of a higher ground-water table, but this mode of formation 


could not explain the large amphitheatres, 


A brief summary of the Pleistocene stratigraphy 
of one Holland River Watershed follows on Table No. 4, 
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CHAPTER 5 


PRINCIPAL AQUIFERS 


The best aquifers or water-bearing beds are 
equally grained or well-sorted sediments with wide pore spaces, 
for instance, evenly grained gravel or coarse sand. The wide 


Sandy area "C' in the eastern half of the Holland River Water- 


shed may be considered as Such a good aquifer. The upper and 
lower sand is at least 100 feet thick throughout most of this 
eastern area, is well sorted and has a large storage space for 
ground water. Thus water levels in wells of this area have 
not fluctuated very much even during the dry years or seasons, 
when the fluctuation was strong in the rest of the watershed 
(see Chapter 9), 

Another, though smaller, area with thick sand 
deposits up to 130 feet is south of Aurora, It is connected 
underground with sand underneath the upper till west, north 
and east of it. The fact, however, that most of this sand is 
finer and even silty in places (see Table No. 2: H. O17 UH ee aoe 
H, 234), decreases its yield, Thus the quality of this aquifer 
is not as good as of that in the eastern part of the Holland 
River Watershed, 

A third sandy area is in the Holland Marsh, and 
extending as a sandy terrace along the Holland River past New- 

| market. The sand of the Holland Marsh is fine or medium-grained 
and well sorted (see Table No, 3 sample H, 42a), thus forming 
a fairly good aquifer. Sand in the bottomland of the lower part 
of the Holland River is of a similar quality, particularly below 
Newmarket. 


Thick sand and gravel lenses or beds occur also 


Which underlies the watershed north of the interlobate moraine, 
Extent and trends of the sand layers and lenses could not be 
traced through the entire area in the lower till, but some 


aquifers could be detected in smaller areas. One of the artesian 
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aquifers is believed to be Just below the clayey complex of 


the Lake Schomberg time (see, for instance, the profile section 
at Sharon, Fig. 9). Richer aquifers, feeding several flowing 
wells, occur at a depth of &0 to 140 feet in the Holland River 
depression around Newmarket, Sharon, Holland Landing and Aurora 
Wece Figs. 8a, 8b). These aquifers appear to be interconnected 
between the Newnarket and Sharon areas. Artesian aquifers have 
been encountered by several deep wells at other depths; tor 
instance approximately 200 feet deep at Holland Landing. One 
of them lies just above the bedrock through most of the western 
part of the Holland River Watershed (see profile section, Fig. &) 
It seems that the artesian aquifers are connected 
with the above-mentioned sandy areas in the east and the south 
of the watershed, As the sand of these areas is exposed at the 
surface and may absorb most of the precipitation, they should 
be considered as the principal intakes or source areas for the 
artesian waters around Aurora, Newmarket, Holland Landing and 
Sharon. The artesian wells at Aurora are supplied principally 
from the sandy intake south of it. Even if a bedrock barrier 
exists between the intake area and Aurora (see Fig.8a), water, 
being under pressure, moves across it or flows around it. 
Chemical analyses of artesian waters (see 
Chapters 6 and 7) and observations on lowering of artesian 
pressure by the Newmarket town wells (see Fig. 15) indicate. 
that underground flow of the artesian water at Newmarket is 
principally from south-east towards north-west. Therefore the 
Wide sandy area of the eastern part of the Holland River Water- 
Shed may be considered as the principal intake area for New- 
market, The Holland River valley south of Newmarket is of 
secondary importance as a source of water, but of greater 
importance as a probable source of contamination (see Chapter 7). 
It seems probable that the artesian wells of the Holland Landing 
and Sharon areas are supplied also by a ground-water flow from 


south-east towards north-west. 
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The hills of the lower tili (partly purtedmnd eee 
neath later deposits are not as rich in water as the deeper 
parts of the lower till, Some of them, for instance between 
Newmarket and Wesley Corners, are sufficiently high, so that 
their surface may be considered as local intake areas. As 
these intakes are small, the shallow wells on these hills soon 
become dry in dry seasons, 

In the Oak Ridges moraine a similar situation 
Prevails, Being of a larger extent and having a thick gravelly 
and sandy core, the moraine has a fairly good water storage 
space. It accordingly not only supplies its own deep wells, 
but even discharges some groundwater via springs in the Holland 
River valley. The water is, however, relatively deep (mostly 
deeper than 100 feet), and many of the shallow wells, which 
take water from the till cover, become dry in the) fali-tor 
winter. 

The silty and clayey complex of the Lake Schomberg 
time and the intercalated glacial deposits are poor aquifers, 
Therefore wells, which have not been dug or drilled through it, 
show a rapid decrease of water during dry seasons or dry years, 
(see Figs. 8a and 9), Clay prevents circulation of water uadd 
if wells terminating in it become contaminated, they remain so 
for a very long time, Thus the shallow wells of the silt and 
clay area have a higher amount of chloride and nitrates, which 
derive from sewage, barnyards, etc., than similar shallow wells 
in the eastern sandy area (see Chapter 7). 

Another clay area is in the eastern part of the 
Holland Marsh. Shallow wells, dug in this clay, very often go 


dry towards the end of a dry summer, 


(1,2) do not. advise 


Hainstock, Owen and Caley 
drilling into bedrock for water, because "water derived from 


this source will in all probability be too salty for 


domestic use", One 960-feet deep flowing well in Gwillimbury 


BE, Tp. is drilled into rock and receives at least a part of 
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the artesian water from it. The amount of chlorides is 
relatively low in this well (38 pep.m.), A comparatively 
higher amount of ahi dee (164 pep.m,) is found in another 
deep well in Gwillimbury East Township, but the owner was 
not sure whether this well was the one which had been drilled 
into rock, Even this water is not salty. Apart from the 
question of salinity, it is not advisable to drill deep wells 
into bedrock in the Holland River area because of its great 


depth and the shaly character of the rock, 
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CHAPTER 6 


WATER SUPPLY OF THE HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 


1B The Rural Area, Summer Cottages, Villages 


The rural area, summer cottages, villages anda 
suburban area about Newmarket are supplied by individual wells 
or springs. 

Of the 1,116 wells and springs which were sur- 
weyec in 1936, 1937 and 1938, 63 per cent are dug wells, 32 per 
cent drilled and bored, 5 per cent springs, 0.1 per cent driven 
wells. Some of the dug wells are as old as from 1830, Drilling 
of wells started at the end of the 19th century. Most of the 
drilled wells are along Highway No, 11 and around Newmarket 
and Musselman Lake, 

Springs are located mostly along Slopes of the 
Holland River depression, the northern slope of the Oak Ridges 
moraine and the Lake Algonquin shoreline (see the maps, hire. ties 
of Hainstock, Owen and Caley, 1948 and 1952, for location of 
springs and wells except in Gwillimbury East Township). 

In that part of the Holland River Watershed which 
belongs to King and Whitchurch Townships, drilling of wells 
has increased during recent years. Of 369 wells which have been 
added to the previously surveyed 1,116 wells, 64 per cent are 
drilled wells, 31 per cent dug wells, 1 per cent SpUINS sane 
4 per cent driven wells (sand-points).* 

Many of the old dug wells have been abandoned 
and either filled or kept as a reserve for use in emergency. 
Most farms have at least two wells; one of them at the barn 
and another at the house. Some of them have ponds or field wells 


Or cribbed springs for stock in pasture. 


LL 


- At least half of the dug wells recorded in 1952 were old 
wells from the north side of Newmarket. As approximately 
the same number of new wells are not reeorded from the 
summer cottages north of Holland Landing, the percentage 
of dug wells should be nearly correct, The percentage of 
driven wells should be slightly higher, as a number of 
shallow wells, being all of the same depth, were not 
recorded in the above area of summer cottages. 
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ORO fo ce 
ae Town of Aurora 


Most of the town and part of the surrounding 
rural area is supplied by municipal wells, 

The waterworks of Aurora have been in operation 
for more than 36 years: an old plan of the town of Aurora of 
1916 already shows a reservoir and a water tower at the Andrew's 
pond. A by-law of the same year also mentions the waterworks, 

The first wells were apparently at the water- 
works, where two wells are in operation at the present time: 
the Waterworks well and the Gurnett Street well, both approxi- 
mately 260 feet deep and both flowing. 

An extensive drilling program was carried out in 
1734 and 1935, when at least 12 testholes were drilled by 
EH, F. Roberts. Most of them were developed into wells: at 
least three wells on the Billings lot and six wells at Nisbet's. 
The last addition was in 1949 - the Billings lot well No. 3 
(see Table No, 5). i 

Water from the wells flows first into three 
reservoirs: one is at the pumping station, another at Nisbet's 
end the third on the Billings lot. A standpipe, where the water 
is pumped in without any chemical treatment, is on a havld at 
the pumping station, 

The most productive are the two wells at the 
Waterworks (pumping station), supplying nearly as much water 
as all the other wells together (see Table No. 5). 

The supply from the eight wells (3 - Billings 
lot, 4 - Nisbet's, 1 - Waterworks) was approximately 77 million 
Petions in 1936 (Hainstock, Owen and Caley, 1948, .p. 19). As 
the consumption was 67 million gallons the same year, approxi- 
mately 10 million gallons were wasted. 

The flow from all 13 wells was 391 G.P.M. (gallons 
per minute), in the spring of 1952. That amounts to over 205 
million gallons per year, if the flow is persistent. The total 
consumption was 209,575,500 gallons in 1951, indicating that the 


flow in that year was at least of the amount indicated, 
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Thus the town of Aurora has: reached the stage 
when the consumption is as high as the flow of their wells, 
yragiane of additional wells or pumping from the existing wells, 
instead of using merely the flow, may become necessary in the 
near future, 

Information on the changes in the flow of the 
wells of Aurora is incomplete, One of the employees of the 
Aurora Waterworks reported that the flow of the Gurnett Street 
well was 200 G.P.M. at the very beginning, but that it has 
gradually fallen off, the greatest decrease coinciding with the 
Opening of a new high-productive well, 

eiuewell gives 110 GPLMO* A docaldesthon factory 
uses approximately 100,000 to 160,000 gallons per day from its 
own well, and some additional amount from the town waterworks, 
Consumption by the leather factory from its own well equals 
approximately one-fifth of the total consumption of the town 
OL rAurora . 

Water from the wells of the Aurora waterworks 
and the factory is moderately hard to hard (total hardness 
coro) ,,with a relatively high amount of iron, but a low 
amount of chloride (3-6 parts per million). The results of 
mien cal analyses (see Table No. 6) show some changes from 
year os year, with a slight tendency to decrease of the hard- 


ness. 


ie Town of Newmarket 

The greater part of the town is supplied by 
municipal wells, though a number of private wells are still in 
use, particularly shallow wells along the north side of the 
town and at several places deep artesian wells, 

The municipal water supply had its beginning in 
the nineteenth century, probably before 1890. No records are 
available concerning the date of drilling of the first wells, 


and only an old photograph of the waterworks shows one of them, 
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The first wells, all artesian and flowing, were 
located within a few rods of each other along the Canadian 
National Railway tracks near Fairy Lake. They were pumped by 
lah gl 2 all if ee 

, A. D. Bruce's letter to Dre Ami, March 29, 1907, 
teas ioe files, Ottawa), mentions five flowing wells at Newmarket, 
Ages 150, 252 and 266 fect deep, 3 to 6 inches in diameter. 
The total flow from then has been estimated at 90,000 gallons per 
day with very little if any variation. (Other oral reports 
give the number of the old wells as high as 20, witha yield on 
up to 60 gallons per minute from each one.) 

As the old well System became insufficient, test- 
drilling was begun in 1934 by the International Water Supply 
Company, Seven testholes were drilled, and the so-called old 
Srigley Street well was erected, It was a flowing artesian well, 
185 feet deep, with a screen from the depth of 158 feet down to 
the bottom. This well yielded 140 G.P.M. at the beginning and 
opera. later. -It has not been in use since August 1950. 

Bight more testholes were drilled in the years 
1939 to 1941, and the result was the opening of the Cotter Street 
well on the east side of Fairy Lake in July 7 DOR ae ce 
295.5 feet deep and takes water from a deeper aquifer than, tue 
Srigley Street well. It is the principal well of the Waterworks 
of the town of Newmarket and may yield 600 G.P.M., but is pumped 
Sealy at the rate of 400 G.P.M. The piezometric surface is 
approximately 40 feet below the surface in the morning, after 8 
hours without pumping (-41 feet on September 13, 1952); the 
drawdown at noon of the same day after four hours of pumping was 
ee feet, 

In 1948 a new test-drilling program was started 
and approximately 40 testholes were drilled during the period 
from 1948to01951; and the Water Street well, near the old Water- 
works, was opened in 1949. It is 266 feet deep and yields 200 
G.P,.M, Drawdown is greater than in the Cotter Street well: the 


Plezometric surface was 32 feet below the surface at 8 a.m., 
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FIG. 14 


YEARLY CONSUMPTION OF WATER FROM MUNICIPAL 
WATERWORKS IN MILLION GALLONS 


Gee 
TEMPERATURE OF WELL AND SPRING WATER 
HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 


Along the south side of the Holland River watershed, 
August —Seprember, /936. ') 
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40-41 42-43 44-45 46-47 48-49 50-51 52-5354-55 56-57 58-59 60-61 62-63. 
TEMPERAKU RE 


/n the northern part of the Holland River watershed, 
June, 1/948. 2) 


We//s deeper than 
2Oft.and springs 


mom — W/e//S: 5-2C)) Oee 


40-41 42-43 44-45 46-47 48-49 50-51 52-53 54-55 56-57 58-5960-61 62-63 
TEMPERATURE 


1) DATA FROM THE GROUND-WATER FILES ON WHITCHURCH AND KING TOWNSHIPS 
) AT THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA , OTTAWA. 

DATA FROM THE GROUND -WATER FILES ON GWILLIMBURY EAST TOWNSHIP AT THE 
Z) GEOLOG/CAL SURVEY OF CANADA, OTTAWA . 
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September 13, took. lanber Oo hearse of interruption of pumping), 
but the pumping level was 37 feet lower (-69 feet), after four 
hours pumping, at noon of the same day. 

A new well will be brought into production near 
the old Srigley Street well in the near future, 

Thus at the present time there are two municipal 
wells in operation at Newmarket (the Cotter Street well and the 
Water Street well, on either side of Fairy Lake), They are 
pumped only during the day, 

The total amount pumped from the Municipal wells 
in 1950 (including the old Srigley Street well until August 1950) 
was 145,439,900 gallons, The Cotter Street well gave approxi- 
mately 2/3 of the supply (105,284,000 gallons), the Srigley well 
1/5 (24,978,800 gallons) and the Water Street well LLG 
(165177,100 gallons). 

The annual supply of water by the Waterworks of 
Newmarket has been 100,000,000 to 145,500,000 gallons during 
the past few years (see Fig. 14). The decrease in consumption 
in 1946 is apparently due to the closing of the army camp in 
Be ty Oe 

Individual pumping tests of the municipal wells 
suggest a possible maximal yield more than three times larger 
than the recent demand. Though the old Srigley Street well has 
not been in use since August 1950, it is believed that the 
new Srigley Street well will yield at least as much water as the 
Old one. As calculation of the probable maximal yield of all 
three wells is based upon individual tests of each well separately 
the actual maximal yield may be lower if the wells operate 
Simultaneously at their maximal capacity. 

Increased pumping for municipal water supply has 
already lowered artesian pressure in some of the flowing wells 
in the town and east, south-east and south from it (see Fig. 15), 
It appears unlikely that a lowering of the water level at a 


distance of more than one mile from the town wells is caused by 
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FIGIIS 


CHANGE OF ARTESIAN PRESSURE IN DEEP WEES 
AROUND NEWMARKET SINCE 1937 


= 
60 \ is 
OVERFLOWING WELL 


SCALE-MILES 
| Vg '/2 3/4 O | 


Xx TOWN WELLS. 

e ARTESIAN WELLS WITH A REPORTED LOWERING OF ARTESIAN PRESSURE FROM 
I937 TO 1952; THE FIGURE IN BRACKETS MEANS THE LOWERING IN FEET. 

O ARTESIAN WELLS WITH NO REPORTED LOWERING OF ARTESIAN PRESSURE FROM 
1937 TO 1952, INCREASE IN ARTESIAN PRESSURE INDICATED BY (+) IN 
BRACKETS. 

THESFIGURES AT EVERY WELL SHOW THE DEPTH OF THE WERE 
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-32- 
their operation, because there are several artesian wells at 
distances between one and two miles from the town in which no 
decrease, or even an increase, of artesian pressure has been 
reported since 1937. 

In Whitchurch Township, Con. Il, Lots. 297 ana oon 
at a distance of approximately one mile from the town wells, Chere 
are three wells which were flowing in 1937 and which ceased to 
flow about 1940, as reported by their owners, as a result of 
the drilling of testholes and the Cotter Street well at Newmarket. 
Their water level in 1952 was 6 to 19 feet lower than in 1937. 
Hainstock, Owen and Caley, 1952, p. 22, write also that "The 
supply from some wells was appreciably decreased when the wells 
used by the Town of Newmarket were drilled, especially the new 
meotleeartited in 1937" (probably the old Srigley St. well), 

If the lowering of piezometric surface continues, 
the Town of Newmarket will have to drill additional wells at 
Some distance. As there has been no decrease in production in 
surrounding wells north and north-east from the Srigley Street 
well {see Fig. 15, the northern town well) and as one of the 
testholes north of the town (the Green Lane well, drilled 1940) 
has a very strong flow, it is suggested to look for additional 
Water supply north from the recent wells, when it becomes 
necessary. 

Chemical analyses of the town wells (see Table 
No. 7) of 1950 show that the water is moderately hard, with a 
small amount (0.15 - 0.20 p.p.m.) of fluorine (which is supposed 
to decrease tooth-decay), but with a relatively high amount of 
chloride: 77 p.p.m. in wells closer to the Holland River and 
47 p.p.m. in the Srigley Street well. As the Pleistocene 
deposits of the area, from which the water is pumped, have very 
low chloride content, this relatively high amount suggests some 
pollution, probably from the Holland River (see Chapter 7 and 
Fig. 6), Even more chloride has been found in the old wells 


POO) pe p.m. in’ 1937, see Hainstock, Owen and Caley, 1952, pigde 
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| TABLE NO. #3 
"ANALYSES OF WATER FROM THE TOWN WELLS OF NEWMARKET 


By the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys; 
heen 20 Os 1950 


Cotter Ss 
Well 


Srigley St. 
Well 


Mesori LOM OL 
Water Saale 
Temperature 
pH 


Colour 


Turbidity 


opecific 
Conductance 


Results of Water 
Analyses in p.p.m. 
Residue: 
Dried at HOS Ci, 
Ignited BAG 
B20) C. 


Alkalinity: 
Bicarbonate 
| Carbonate 


Ca 


vohie grav. 
Gots 


' Hardness: 
Carbonate 188,4 
Non-carbonate 0 
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fe 
together with a high amount of iron (20 p.p.m. together with 
Al), probably from the rusty old pipes. The iron content was 
much lower in 1950 (0.07 to 0.2 PaPets, see Table 7). 
Because of some indications of pollution of the 
Cotter Street well its water has been chlorinated continuously 
since it has been used for municipal supply, Water from the 


Water Street well has been chlorinated since the summer of 1952. 


ss 


CHAPTER 7 


Water samples from 112 wells in the Holland 
River Watershed were analysed in 1936, 1937 and 1948 by The 
Geological Survey of Canada (see results of most of’ these 
analyses in Hainstock, Owen and Caley, 1948 and 1952). 

A number of analyses indicated that shallow, 
non-artesian wells have a higher amount of chloride y-jand,as 
a rule, a higher degree of hardness than the deeper artesian 
wells. The increased amount of chloride in shallow wells may 
mean contamination by surface waters, because sewage carries a 
higher percentage of chloride. Excessive hardness in water of 
shallow wells may be explained by a higher amount of carbon 
dioxide in the surface water and the resulting increase in 
carbonates, particularly lime, dissolved from the soil. 

Some deep artesian wells, particularly mn tie 
Newmarket area, showed also a relatively high amount of chloride. 
In order to explain this phenomenon and to find whether the 
amount of chloride and the degree of hardness could be used for 
correlation of aquifers, water samples from 69 more wells and _ 
4 surface water samples were analysed in 1952 (see Table Noi (Se 

| Repeated analyses of deep wells with a low amount 

of chloride do not show much variation in the chloride content 
(see Table No. 6). Wells with a relatively higher content of 
chloride, e.g., Nos, 55 and 57 (see Table No. 8), have greater 
variation, though the time interval between analyses did not 
exceed two months. 

Fig. 16 shows that a low content of chloride 
(0-20 p.p.m.) is more abundant among wells deeper than 50 feet 
than among shallow wells. The percentage of wells with the low 
amount O - 10 p.p.m. of chloride gives even more striking 


differences: 
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PERCENT OF SAMPLES. 
9g IN EACH GROUP 


\ 
q IN PARTS PER MILLION 
DEPTH OF WELLS 
: (48 samples) 
ces 51-I0O feet (46samples) 
Ss 101-150 feet (45 samples) 
- , tale —-—-— Deeper than 150 feet (42 samples) 


21-40 41-60 
CHLORIDE IN PARTS PER MILLION 


PERCENT OF SAMPLES 
- IN EACH GROUP 


0-50 101-150 151-200 
VERY SOFT SLIGHTLY HARD MODERATELY HARD HARD VERY HARD 


TOTAL HARDNESS OF WELL WATER 


IN PARTS PER MILLION ; 


DEPTH OF WELLS 
SOS COD Tc 0-50 feet (48 samples) 
------ 51-100 feet (46 samples) 
101-150 feet (45 samples) 
---—-— Deeper than I50 feet (42 samples) 


Be 


Depth of wells Per cent of wells with 0-10 DsPai ee Gee 
O = 50 feet } 35% 
pie, 100 feet 62% 
mr 150 feet 82% 
Deeper than 150 feet 58% 


Thus a definite decrease of chloride is from 
shallow wells down to the depth of 101 - 150 feet. Some of 
the deeper wells show an increase of chloride again. As most 
of these deep wells with increased amount of chloride are either 
in densely populated areas (Newmarket, Holland Landing, Sharon) 
ok ganalye depressions, for instance the Holland River Valley above 
Newmarket, it is probable that contamination through surface 
waters has increased their content of chloride. Another 
possibility is that the chloride content derives from salty 
water in bedrock at a greater depth, since Hainstock, Owen and 
Caley (1948, p. 18) state that water from bedrock wells in 
townships adjacent to King Township "contains a large amount of 
sodium chloride", 

An analysis of water from a bedrock well of the 
Holland River Watershed (see No. 49, Table No, 8) shows, how- 
ever, a relatively low proportion of chloride (38 p.p.m.), 
though still slightly higher than water from most of the deep 
wells. Scarcity of bedrock wells in the Holland River Watershed 
does not permit of drawing definite conclusions as to whether a 
part of the chloride content in deep wells of this watershed 
derives from bedrock. 

The map, which shows the provortion of chloride 
in water of deep wells, creeks, and Reesor Lake (Fig. 6), 
indicates that the principal area with high chloride content is 
in the Holland River Valley at Newmarket and south of it; that 
another area is at the north-west end of Holland Landing, and 
in scattered wells north-west of these two areas. The flow of 


artesian groundwater in the Newmarket area, as indicated by the 
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TABLE NO. 8 (A) 


LS tS A IN 


ANALYSES OF WELL WATER FROM THE HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 


Results of Analyses in 
Parts per Million 


Township] Depth} Type 
eae ee in oF 


Alkalinity 
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TABLE NO. 8 (B) 


Results of Analyses in 
Parts per Million 


Township Depth Type 
Village | in of 


Alkalinity 


13 208 
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TABLE NO. 8 (C) 


ANALYSES OF CREEK AND LAKE WATER 
FROM THE HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 


Results of Analyses 
in Parts per Million 


Lecation Township Con. Lot 


| Whit- 
church 


Reesor Lake 
Gresk 15 mites | 
Nevo or Aurora |: 
Creek 1S miles 
south of 

Pine Orchard 


Holland River; 
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changes in artesian pressure (see Nig, 15) appears to be from 
south-east towards north-west, Mig. 6 shows also a depression 
in the bedrock surface along the same direction through New- 
market, which may have aided the underground flow towards the 
north-west. That is the reason why the high-chloride area 
around Newmarket has been connected with the Similar area north- 
west of it on the same map, though the relationship has not 
Dec veritied, 

Analyses of creek water between Newmarket and 
Aurora show also a relatively high content of chloride (90 p.p.m.), 
The highest proportion of chloride is also in those wells at 
or above Newmarket, which are nearer to the Holland River (see 
tf aah 

It is accordingly concluded that the relatively 
hign amount of chloride in the deen wells around Newmarket 
derives principally from infiltration of contaminated creek 
water into the deeper aquifers. This slightly contaminated 
ground water is carried in the north-eastern direction by the 
general ground-water flow along the depression in the bedrock 
surface through Newmarket. 

Another place of contamination is at Holland 
Landing, probably both from the local sewage of the village* and 
from the Holland River, This slightly contaminated ground water 
is carried also toward the north-west, An unduly high chloride 
content in deep wells is reported also from Sharon and from 
some scattered farms, probably indicating local contamination, 

The relatively easy infiltration of surface 
waters at Newmarket may be explained by lack of the protective 


cover of the clayey Lake Schomberg deposits over the sandy till 


se 
ps 


Mrs, A,....... complained, for instance, that their well, 
34 feet deep, was heavily contaminated by a septic tank 
of their neighbour south from their place. The water 

of their well becomes black when exposed to air and is 
Mita tor domestic use, Their other well, 17 feet deep, 
located on the north side of the house, does not show 
these signs of contamination, 
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eat es 
in the river bed - it has been eroded, As a result, surface 
waters penetrate the relatively pervious sandy lower till and 
contaminate the deeper aquifers. As some wells on the north- 
west side of Holland Landing indicate a similar thinning of the 
protective Lake Schomberg clay, it is possible that the sandy, 
permeable deposits.of Lake Algonquin and the Holland River are 
connected with the underlying lower till and serve as con- 
ductors of contamination towards the deeper aquifers in the 
lower till. 

The fact that there is no corresponding increase 
of chloride in the deep wells of another densely populated area, 
the town of Aurora, may be explained by the presence of a thick 
protective cover of Lake Schomberg deposits (see Fig, 8a). As 
some isolated wells of old settlements along Highway No, 11 
indicate, the deeper aquifers may become contaminated through 
dug wells or along casings of old drilled wells, For this 
reason care must be taken to avoid future contamination of 
Aurora wells either from the exposures of the sandy intake area 
south of the town or from places where the protective cover of 
clay has in some way been penetrated, Such places, with well- 
pipes penetrating the clay, are, for instance, the areas of 
town wells, and care should be taken that garbage is not dumped 
beside the wells, as unfortunately has happened near Nisbet's 
wells. 

Fortunately the principal source area of ground 
water for the Oe eastern and northern part of the water- 
shed is the wide sand plain (area "C* on the map, Fig. 7) in 
the east, which is, for the most part, covered by pine forests 
and shows a low content of chloride both in creek water and in 
most wells, (Bacteriological analyses would be more suitable 
for telling the quality of water, but the proportion of chloride 
has been used as an indirect indicator, because of the large 


number of available records of analyses from 1936 to 1948), 
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Age 

Approximately 73 per cent of the water samples 
analysed from wells of the Holland River Watershed are hard or 
very hard (see Fig. 17). The shallow wells (O - 50 feet) show 
the highest percentage of very hard water (48 per cent of them 
having very herd water), Hard water dominates in wells, 51 to 
150 feet deep (57 - 61 per cent of these wells). If the group 
of wells deeper than 150 feet did not include the contaminated 
high-chloride wells of the Newmarket area and some other places, 
their majority would be spread among the classes of moderately 
hard and hard water. Both the shallow wells and the deep wells 
contaminated by surface waters have relatively high pro- 
portions of chloride and a high degree of hardness. 

A small group of wells with soft water exists 
among those which are 101 - 150 feet deep, They are either 
artesian wells from the area east of Aurora or some deep non- 
artesian wells from the sandy eastern area, 


fhe conclusion is that chloride and hardness of 
water decrease generally with the depth in the Pleistocene wells 
of the Holland River area, except in the case of the contaminated 
deep wells, As the greatest variation is in the chloride con- 
tent, this may be used as‘an indicator of contamination from 


surface waters if there is not another source of chloride (salt- 


water from deep bedrock), 
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CHAPTER § 


ARTESIAN WATE 


R 
Artesian wells are wells which flow naturally 
because the water is under pressure; in the country they 
are usually called "flowing wells", 
The strongest flow is in the following wells 

(a) Abandoned testhole, 1,5 miles north of Newmarket, 
west side of Holland River, Gwillimbury East Township, Con. Abe ts 
Lot 5 ("The Green Lane Well"), Attempts have been made to cap, 
but unsuccessfully; and a funnel-like depression surrounds the 
well. The flow from the testhole is approximately 29,000 
gallons per day. 

Coe Uk Flow of approximately 12,000 gallons per day is 
recorded from a well two miles south of Newmarket* (see the 
southernmost well on Fig. 15), 

(c) Several flowing wells are located in the town of New. 
market. One well with a flow of 8,000 gallons per day, and 
another with a flow of 5,000 gallons per day during the time 
when the factory does not operate, may be mentioned as ex- 
amples, 

(d) Holland Landing has also several flowing wells. One 
of them is on the south bank of the Holland River, west of 
the bridge, with a flow of 8,000 gallons per day. Water from 
this well is first stored in a tank, from which it overflows. 
It is reported that water from this well has been used in dry 
seasons by neighbours. Another well has a flow of approximately 
3,000 gallons per day, a third east of Highway No. 11, on the 
north-west side of Holland Landing, also has a flow of 3,000 
gallons per day. Overflow occurs also at an industrial plant, 
Holland Landing, at present, but the entire flow will be used 


in the near future, 


* Flow of this well has decreased from 16 G,P.M, in 1937 to 
8.5 G.P.M, in 1952, This decrease may be caused by the 
permanent flewing of the well, which lowers artesian 
pressure, 
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(e) A heavy flow, approximately 17,000 gallons daily, 
bee] place ‘at Sharon. -The owner plans to build a pond, 
using his flowing well as the source of water, 

(f) A strong-flowing well, with an overflow of 22,000 
gallons daily, is located near the north-west corner of the 
watershed, at the Federal Farms in the Holland Marsh, King 
fowaenip, Von, II; Lot 121, 

The total flow from all the wells investigated 
nS approximately 140,000 gallons per day or over 50 million 
gallons per year. That is equal to one-third of the yearly 
water supply of Newmarket, 

This flow contributes materially to the lowering 
of artesian pressure in the area of Newmarket - Holland Landing - 
Sharon. Consideration should be given to the possibility of 
capping the flowing wells where it is possible, particularly 


those wells which have a strong flow, 
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CHAPTER 9 


CHANGES OF WATER LEVEL 
IN WELLS 


a5 Seasonal Fluctuations 

Every well shows seasonal fluctuations in water 
level. "The water tables in Ontario are usually highest in the 
spring when melting snow and spring rains provide an excess of 
water available for recharge at a time when the demands of 
vegetation on soil water are at a minimum. Evaporation and 
transpiration increase during the summer months with the result 
that, after the soil needs are satisfied, little or no water 
may be available to move down into the saturated zone." 

(A. K, Watt, 1952, p. 15). Mr. Watt states that the nearest 
observation well of the Ontario Department of Mines north of 
the Holland River Watershed is at Angus, west of Barrie, and 
that the highest water level there has been recorded from March 
to June and the lowest in September or August. The observation 
wells south of the watershed, in the Toronto area, are so near 
to heavily pumped municipal wells that their water level does 
pOtepcelecti natural fluctuations. 

No systematic long-term recordings of water 
level in wells have been made in the Holland River Watershed, 
with the exception of four measurements at intervals of one 
month in a well in Whitchurch Township, Con. IV, Lot 14, in 
1937 (Hainstock, Owen and Caley, 1952, p. 19). Some similar 
measurements are reported in the same paper from neighbouring 
areas. Hainstock, Owen and Caley (1952, p. 18) write the 
following statement about these measurements: "The water levels 
in a number of wells, in Whitchurch and adjoining townships, 
were measured periodically from June to September of 1937 and 
for some wells also in August 1936... These wells were not in 
use so that the fluctuations in water levels is believed to be 
the direct result of precipitation, evapo-transpiration and 


other natural causes. A considerable amount of precipitation 
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FIG. 18 


CHANGES OF WATER LEVEL IN 13 SELECTED WELLS 
OF WHITCHURCH, PICKERING, SCARBOROUGH, MARKHAM & VAUGHAN 
TOWNSHIPS 
| 1936 — 1937 
The level of June 5-7, 1937 is taken as zero. 


NUMBER Data from Hainstock, Owen and Caley , 1952, pp. I8-19. 


—~ Change from June 1937 to September 24, 1937 = 


8-10 IIl-I3 14-16 [7-19 20-22 23-25 26-28 29-3) 32-34 
INCREASE—-——+——_= DECREASE of water level in feet compared with June 5-7, 1937 
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CHANGES OF WATER LEVEL IN DUG WELLS 
FROM BEGINNING OF JUNE TO MIDDLE OF SEPTEMBER, 1952. 
HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 


NUMBER 
OF WELLS 


mito=) 2-4 ot § 8-10 =II-13 14-16 17-19 20-22 23-25 26-28 
INCREASE —=——_+————=— DECREASE OF WATER LEVEL IN FEET 
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CHANGES OF WATER LEVEL IN A WELL ON THE 
PROPERTY OF L.WILSON , WHITCHURCH TOWNSHIP, CON.I, LT. 22 
HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 
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occurred during the months that the wells were measured." The 
results of these measurements are given on pages 18 and 19 of 
the same report, but without further evaluation. Fic. Lsaas 
an attempt to show fluctuations of water level in the above 
wells graphically, assuming the measurements of the beginning 
of June 1937 as zero, The low number of wells investigated 
(13) is not sufficient for a statistical evaluation. The 
diagrams (Fig. 18), however, show clearly that water level in 
the measured wells has a tendency to fall from June to’ 
September, 1937. The very low precipitation of the summer of 
1936, together with above-average temperatures (see Ee Sie. 
explains why the water level was even lower in September and 
August of 1936 (compared with the same months in 1937 - see 
Bie) 13.) 

In order to obtain further data on seasonal 
fluctuations of water level in wells, 42 of those wells which 
were measured in June 1952 were remeasured in the middle of 
September of the same year (see Table No. 9). Fig. 19 shows 
that in nearly 90 per cent of the remeasured wells the water 
level dropped 1 to 12 feet, with two modal groupings around 
3 and ll feet; some were lowered as much as 24 feet. The 
lesser drop (0 to 7 feet, mostly about 3 feet) was recorded 
particularly in wells in the sandy part of the Holland Marsh, 
in the sandy Holland River Valley, or in other depressions, The 
second group of wells, in which a drop of 8 to 12 feet (or even 
UpnoorekeTeet.)> was recorded, are in the hilly clay or till areas 
of the watershed, or the clayey part of the Holiand Marsh, 

Regular measurements were made in Mr. L. Wilson's 
abandoned well, Whitchurch Township, Con. I. Lot 22, at intervals 
of 10 to 17 days, from June 10 to September 14 (see Fig. 20a). 
It is a typical clay well, dug in the Lake Schomberg silty clay. 
Pieereh snows that the first strong drop octurred in the! secand 
half of July;. then the increased precipitation of July caused 


a slight recovery towards the beginning of August, which was 
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TABLE NO. 9 


MEASUREMENTS OF WATER LEVEL IN DUG WELLS 


HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 
(IN FEET BELOW EARTH SURFACE) 


(Numbers of be ae correspond to those in the 
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followed again by the continued falling trend. The total fall 
of water level was 12 feet from the beginning of June to the 
middle of September, 

Mr. A, Wood reported his measurements of water 
level in King Township, Con. III, Lot 27, from January 1942 to 
December 1951. Most of these records were taken in the winter 
_ months, when the water table is usually low, and they accord- 
ingly do not give a complete picture, 

The repeated measurements of the 42 selected 
non-artesian wells of the Holland River Watershed in 1952 con- 
firm the general rule of lowering of water level during the 
summer months, The amount of lowering varies from 0 to 24 feet 
in the wells measured. The less important fluctuation is in 
the sandy lowlands and depressions, the highest in hilly clay 
or till areas, 

these results indicate that’, if a regional 
survey of water table in wells is to be carried out, measure- 
ments should be made during as short an interval as possible, 
since, if such measurements are recorded at different times 
through the season, the resulting profile-sections or contour 
maps will represent data based upon a mixture of normally high 


and low levels, 


Pap Changes of Water Level from 1937 to 1952 


Seasonal changes of water level in wells may 
be so great (up to 24 feet, see the previous discussions), that 
changes from one year to another could be determined only by 
measuring either the highest level every year or the lowest 
one. The month of the highest or the lowest level may vary; 
usually a relatively high level occurs in the late spring or 
early summer, and a low level in the fall. 

One of the ground-water parties of the Geological 
Survey of Canada measured a great number of wells of the 
Holland River Watershed in June and July, 1937. Most of them 


were remeasured in the same months of 1952. As the winter and 
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spring months before both surveys were similar in respect to 
precipitation (above average) and both survey seasons were 
warmer than average, it Scene justifiable to compare the 
measurements of these two years. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the years before 1937 were drier than those 


before 1952, 


First the results of the remeasurement of 151 
dug wells, mostly non-artesian, have been compared (see Fig. 21a). 
The greatest number of these wells (nearly 69 per cent) show, 
from 1937 to 1952, variations between +4 feet and -1 foot, 

A smaller proportion shows an increase of water of 8 to 10 feet. 
Thus most wells show an increase of water from 1937 to 1952. 
The main reason for a generally higher water level in 1952 may 
be the already mentioned higher precipitation during the years 
before 1952, compared with the years before 1937 (see Fig. 3). 

The wells with increases of 7 to l4& feet (average 
at § to 10 feet) are located either in the central or western 
part of the Holland River main depression between Aurora and 
Newmarket or on the interlobate moraine in the eastern part of 
the area. Most of them are found to be non-flowing artesian 
wells at the present time, but with a relatively poor aquifer 
in many cases (a thin layer of sand and gravel in clay or till). 
Some of them were considered as non-artesian wells in 1937, as 
their water table did not reach the confining layer. The 
relatively high precipitation during the years before 1952 caused 
a gradual accumulation of ground water, until it filled the 
aquifer and became confined there under pressure. The pressure 
and the resulting water level in wells increased most rapidly 
at the moment when the local storage space became filled up to 
its capacity and ground water began to accumulate at higher 
levels towards the intake area. The lower the capacity of such 


a confined aquifer, the greater the increase due to continuous 


Bccumulsation Of Water in It. 
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CHANGES OF WATER LEVEL IN WELLS 
FROM JUNE — JULY 1937 TO JUNE-JULY 1952 
HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 


NUMBER 
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FIG, 22 
CHANGES OF WATER LEVEL IN NON-ARTESIAN DUG WELLS 
FROM JUNE 1948 TO JUNE 1952 IN THE NORTHERN PART OF 
THE HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED ( GWILLIMBURY EAST TOWNSHIP ) 
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(b) Drilled Wells 


It was quite impossible to measure most of the 
drilled wells. Thus we had to rely upon the information given 
by their owners. The number of wells in which a change between 
1937 and 1952 has been either reported, or measured in feet, is 
only 23, and their depth varies from 60 to 181 feet. The 


general trend of their changes is similar to that of dug wells: 


two-fifths of the wells had practically no changes (+1 to -1l foot). 


increase Bt renoctad in another two-fifths and decrease in 
one-fifth (see Fig, 21b), 

The greatest increase of water level is in the 
relatively shallow drilled wells (50 to 70 feet deep), which 
belong to the same group as the non-flowing artesian dug wells 
with a high increase of water-level from 1937 to 1952 (see the 
discussions in the preceding subsection). 

Lowering of the piezometric surface by 1 to 19 
feet has been reported or measured, south, south-east and east 
of Newmarket (see p. 40), and near the new well of the Ontario 
Hospital. As these changes have been caused by increased 
pumping of certain wells and not by climatic factors, they will 
not be discussed in this chapter, Another factor, causing 
lowering of artesian pressure, may be the permanent overflowing 
of wells (see p. 39 - Smith's well). 

(c) ‘Conclusion 

Most of the wells either do not show any 
appreciable change of their water level from 1937 to 1952 or 
they have a slight increase, particularly the non-artesian and 
the deeper artesian wells (except those in which the artesian 
pressure has been lowered by increased pumping of neighbouring 
wells, by their own overflow, or by increased consumption). The 
greatest increase of water occurs in those relatively shallow 


artesian wells which have a confined aquifer with low capacity. 
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3. Changes of Water Level from 1948 to 1952 

Forty-six non-artesian and non-flowing artesian 
dug wells which were messured in June 1948 were remeasured in 
June 1952 (see Fig, 22), More than half of them did not show 
any appreciable change: their level was eitner the same or 
lowered by 1 foot as compared with 1948, The number of wells 
that show a slight tendency to be lower is greater than the 
number that show an increase, This may be explained by the 
very high precipitation in the year before 1948, higher than 
during the year before 1952 (see Fig, 3), though the difference 
is not great. 

Information on changes of the artesian pressure 
in deep wells since 1948 was obtained only from four well-owners. 
All of them indicated decreases of 2 - 10 feet. The number of 
these reports is too small and the period from 1948 to 1952 too 


short for drawing reliable conclusions, 
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Many well owners supplied the ground-water parties 
of the Geological Survey of Canada and the Conservation Branch 
with information re the maximal fluctuations of water levels in 
their wells: the depth of the highest and the omens level. 

The water level of August or September, 1936, was in many cases 
the lowest level and the level of the late spring of 1952 was 
claimed by several farmers as the highest. 

The following comparison gives the extreme 
fluctuations between the driest season of the driest year and 
the wettest season of the wettest year. An attempt has been 
made to group the wells according to the reported aquifer; 
sand, gravel, clay and till, 

(a) Non-Artesian Wells 

Fig. 23 is based upon data from 451 non-artesian 
wells. It shows that a large proportion of these wells have low 
fluctuations of their water level: O - 5 feet; and that over 


50 per cent of all non-artesian wells fluctuate within less than 
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MAXIMAL CHANGES OF WATER LEVEL IN NON-ARTESIAN WELLS 
HOLLAND RIVER WATERSHED 
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10 feet. The range of fluctuation is wider in quite a number 
of wells, and in some is as much as 50 feet, 

It was determined that 211 of the wells under 
investigation have sand or gravel bottom, or sand and gravel 
layers as aquifers; 120 were dug in clay (or clay-like deposits, 
without any sand layer reported); and the rest in "drift", 
probably mostly till. For this reason, the last two groups 
were studied together in order to find whether a difference 
exists between wells with sand or gravel aquifers, and wells 
Cugvin clay or till, More than 50 per cent of the sand and 
gravel wells have fluctuated less than > feet, The clay and 
till wells do not show a well-defined point of maximum frequency 
because this group is not homogeneous. The peak of their dis- 
tribution is about 18 feet, much higher than for the sand-gravel 
wells; and all the wells with fluctuations of more than 30 feet 
are found in the clay and till group, More than 50 per cent of 
the clay and till wells have fluctuated by 11 to 25 feet. 

therefore it\(isvapparent that h¥gh fluctuations 
(up to 50 feet) are found mostly among those non-artesian wells 
which have been dug in clay (see Fig, 8 and 9) or till 
(probably in some cases with thin layers or lenses of sand or 
gravel), The non-artesian wells with a sandy or gravelly 
aquifer have a much lower range of fluctuation, 

(b) Artesian Wells 

Fig. 24, showing the extreme fluctuations of the 
artesian dug and crilled wells, is based upon a smaller number 
of reports - 140. 

The general trend of this diagram is similar to 
that of non-artesian wells: more than a half of the wells have 
fluctuated within less than 10 feet; the greatest reported 
fluctuation is 40 feet, One hundred and thirteen of the 
artesian wells were reported to have sand and gravel aquifers, 
eight have clay, and nineteen "drift", It is difficult to 


imagine a deep artesian well with a fair supply receiving its 
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water from clay. Thus it seems probable that even the "ehay” 
wells have encountered a gravelly or sendy layer or lamina, 
but probably thin. 

More than 50 per cent of the sand and gravel wells 
have fluctuated less than 5 feet, The "clay" wells show a 
fluctuation of 6 - 15 feet occurring most frequently. Wells 
with "drift" reported as aquifer probably include both the 
above groups and therefore have two modal points, one with 
fluctuations of 0 - 5 feet, the other with a range: of ites, 25 
feet. 

(c) Years of Increased Fluctuations 

More than one hundred well-owners supplied 
information on the years with most extreme fluctuations. Thus 
more than 60 well-owners have stressed the strong drop in the 
levels of non-artesian and artesian wells in 1936, and many of 
them pointed out the subsequent rise, leading to a normal water 
bevel) in 1937. sixteen reported a fall beginning as early as 
Dey oy 93) or 1932 and culminating in 1936, 

Other years of reported lowering of water level 
were: 1949 and 1950 (reported by five well-owners) ; dS ols 
1943, and 1947 (by two well-owners); 1917, 1930, 1948, and 
1951 (each by one well-owner). 

Several reports mentioned a rise of water in 
wells during the last one or two years. 

If a given year was mentioned by one or two well- 
owners, it does not necessarily indicate a general rise or fall 
that year; but tens of reports may represent a regional 
Pioctustion, like those of 1936, 1930 - 1936, 1937, 1952, 

It is interesting to note that at least five 
well-owners, mostly from the eastern sandy part of the water- 
shed, have observed no lowering of the water level even during 
the dry year of 1936. 

Earthquakes of 1925 and 1935 were given by three 
farmers as the explanation of sudden changes of water table. Two 


of them mentioned a fall, one a rise, of water in their wells, 
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These wells are located on the high morainic area along the 
western border of the Holland River Watershed (King Township, 
Seteees. and Ill, Lots’ 29 and 30), 
(d) Conclusion 

Maximal fluctuations between extremely dry and 
wet years vary from 0 to 40 feet in the wells of the Holland 
River Watershed, with similar trends in both non-artesian and 
artesian wells, Wells with a good sand or gravel aquifer 
fluctuate less (mostly 0 - 5 feet) than wells with till or 
clay as an aquifer or with thin laminae of sand or gravel in 
till or clay. The greatest fluctuations are in those non- 
artesian wells which have been dug or drilled in clay or till 
without reaching a proper sand or gravel aquifer. 

As consumption of water during the last decades 
has generally increased, most well-owners have become aware 
that shallow wells, dug in clay or till, are not sufficient; 
and they tend to replace such shallow wells by deeper, mostly 


drilled ones. 


De Long-Period Observations on Changes of Water Levels in Wells 

During the field surveys of wells, their owners 
were asked also to report their observations on the general 
trend of changes of water level: whether falling, rising or 
remaining approximately the same so far as they can remember 
(except for seasonal and other fluctuations). It was realized 
that these reports were often subjective, but if the same 
statements were repeated many times, they would become more 
reliable, 

Ninety-five reports of this kind were gathered 
describing the trend of changes of water level in wells for 
periods longer than twelve years. Highty per cent of these 
well-owners reported that no general lowering of water level in 
their wells, or decrease of flow from springs, had been 


observed; 20 per cent had observed a decrease, 
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Some of the observations re the stability of 
water table cover a long period of time - since the end of the 
last century, others Panto relatively shorter period, 

The 77 reports describing no change are based 


upon observations, as follows: 


6 - since the end of the 19th century (since 1870, 1882, 


1890, 1897) 
ise, ot " Ist decade of the 20th century (1900 - 1910) 
Potea eon MN ond at Lary tt i" (1911 = 1920) 
Boye Ns gi anne " " Gis paler alr ay) 


pow during) the last 15 to 20. years, 

The eighteen reports showing decrease of water 
jevelwcover only the last 12 to 30 years (since 1920, 1924, 1925, 
1930, 1940) and the greater part of them are from the central 
and western part of the watershed, The main reason given for 
lowering of water level, particularly in artesian wells, has 
been the increased pumping and consumption of water in their 
vicinity, e.g., Newmarket, Ontario Hospital, Silting of wells 
may be another reason, 

The conclusion is that no general lowering of 
the water table of non-artesian wells has been reported for 
periods as long as 50 - 80 years. Some lowering of the artesian 
pressure occurs around places of increased pumping, particularly 
Newmarket. This lowering is by no means alarming and there are 


still many wells flowing, 


6. Summary of Changes of Wavey Levels in Wells 

No general lowering of the water table has been 
found either by repeated measurements of wells or by long-time 
observations as reported by many well-owners, 

Seasonal fluctuations of some non-artesian wells 
bathe nearly as high as fluctuations of longer periods - between 
dry and wet years. Heavy seasonal fluctuations or those be- 


tween dry and wet years have been observed particularly in 


wells which have not encountered a good sandy or gravelly 
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aquifer, The least fluctuations are in the sandy eastern part 


of the Holland River Watershed, 


Deep artesian wells show some decrease of the 
artesian pressure in the areas with increased consumption, for 
instance at Newmarket. The lowering there is not alarming yet, 


and sufficient ground water is available for further develop- 


ment of new wells, 
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CHAPTER 10 


TEMPERATURE OF ATER IN WELLS 


AND SPRINGS 


The ground-water parties of the Geological 
Survey of Canada have measured the temperature of some wells 
and springs in August and September, 1936, along the south 
side of the watershed and in June 1948 in its northern part. 

As the ground-water report on Whitchurch Town- 
ship (Hainstock, Owen and Caley, 1952) does not mention results 
of these measurements, they are summarized in Fig. 25 and 
included in this paper, 

Fig. 25a shows that the shallow wells (0 - 20 
feet deep) had a slightly higher temperature (mostly 46° - 47°F.) 
than the deeper wells or springs, in August - September, 1936. 
Some of the shallow wells with a relatively low temperature may 
be spring-fed. 

The temperatures of June 1948 appear to be higher 
by about two degrees (see Fig. 25a) in deeper wells, than those 
of August - September, 1936. As the wells in which the 
temperatures were measured in 1948 were not the same as those 
from which the earlier data were taken, it is difficult to 


compare the measurements or to give any explanation, 
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CHAPTER 11 


CONCLUSIONS 


No general lowering of water table has been found either 
by repeated measurements of wells since 1936 or by long- 


time observations, reported by 95 well-owners, 


The principal changes of water levels in wells are due to 
climatic fluctuations between dry and wet years, and 


between dry and wet seasons every year. 


The greatest fluctuations are recorded in shallow wells, 
dug in clay in the central and the northern part of the 


Holland River Watershed, 


Deep artesian wells show some decrease of the artesian 
pressure in the areas with eee consumption of water, 
for instance at Newmarket, The lowering is not yet 
alarming, and sufficient ground water is available for 


further development of new wells. 


Some lowering of artesian pressure appears to be due to un- 


necessary overflow of several flowing wells. 


The relatively high amount of chlorides in the artesian 


water at Newmarket may derive from the Holland River. 


The sandy areas in the east and south of the watershed 
are the principal intake areas for the artesian aquifers 


of the Holland River Watershed. 


Care should be taken in all densely populated areas to 
avoid contamination of wells and ground water by septic 


tanks, sewage and garbage dumps. 
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CHAPTER 1 
IMPROVING THE LAND FOR WILDUIFE 


There are many varied types of land in the 
Holland Watershed. The requirements of food and cover vary 
greatly for different species of wildlife.* |The recommen- 
dations here listed are therefore those which can be most 


generally applied by the landowner, 


b, Woodlands 

The elimination of grazing of woodlots would 
be the most useful single measure in improving the wildlife 
environment. Large-scale reforestation olans are included 
in the Forestry report. In plantations, up to about the 
tenth year from planting, the entire planted area is valu- 
able for wildlife. But large blocks of coniferous trees will; 
at least after the twelfth year from planting, have little or 
no undergrowth and will, apart from their edges, be compara- 
tively sterile as far as upland game and most forms of wildlife 
ere concerned, The chief improvements to be expected will 
therefore come from good management of the farm woodlot, 
Selective cutting is both sound forestry practice and good 
planning for wildlife. Landowners who have woodlots in which 
the crown canopy has closed over considerable areas, and who 
wish to produce a proper environment for wildlife, will find 
that release cuttings, slashings to stimulate sprout growth, 
thinnings and felling timber for sale will improve rather than 
retard the carrying capacity for wildlife. Construction of 
brush piles from cuttings is recommended where rabbits are 
desired, two or three such brush piles per acre being the 


normal spacing. 


a er re 


apes somone 


* The vegetation of the uncultivated section of the Holland 
Marsh and its importance as a wildlife habitat will be 
the subject of a separate report, The small area of the 
marsh included in the watershed is therefore not dis- 


cussed in this report. 
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Bie Cultivation Practices 

All good farming practices which make a more 
luxuriant vegetation will improve the farm environment for 
wildlife. A few special practices will give more specific 
benefits, Strip-cropping, described elsewhere in this re- 
port, is of particular value since by this means no extensive 
area is denuded of cover at one time by harvesting. In the 
less flat parts of the watershed, filter strips, either above 
water-diversion terraces or used as emergency waterways; pro- 
vide travel lanes and nesting cover for wildlife. Cover 
crops such as the clovers provide a habitat and food for wild- 
life in areas that would otherwise be barren during the winter 
months, 

The elimination of brushy fencerows is now 
becoming more common on the Holland Watershed. Those who are 
interested in wildlife improvement will find that the in- 
clusion of a few field boundary hedges on the farm will mod» 
erate the effect of winds on crops, serve as travel lanes and 
cover for wildlife, and harbour large numbers of songbirds 
which help to control insect pests. Inevitably the presence 


of boundary hedges on a farm tends to encourage the growth of 


weeds. This is the price that must be paid for improved 
Wildlife conditions. Rosa multiflora is an excellent hedge- 
forming shrub, It has a tendency in Southern Ontario to die 


back in winter, but rapidly forms a dense hedge, which is 
reported to be proof against cattle and hogs, It provides 
both cover and food and does not exhaust the nearby culti- 
vated ground, However, in view of its questionable hardi- 
ness it should not be planted on the Holland Watershed without 
consultation with the nearest biologist or forester of the 


Department of Lands and Forests. 


ae Cover Patches 


Field corners are frequently barren of crops, 


Therefore a fence crossing which embraces the corners of four 
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fields may be made into a haven for ground-nesting species by 
planting a few trees and shrubs and protecting them, Peers 
important to rid such areas of useless weeds by crowding them 
out with useful species such as white sweet clover or the 


normal climax type of open vegetation, which is bluegrass, 


ae Ponds and Streams 


The importance of water to wildlife is often 
forgotten. Many farms have at least one low spot where a 
small amount of work with a scoop will provide a dam and a 
pond to provide nesting and feeding sites for water and marsh 
bards. If possible, ponds for wildlife should be separate 
from those intended for cattle or for fish, Willow cuttings 
pushed in the ground around such a hollow will rapidly provide 
wildlife cover, New water areas are usually very rapidly 
invaded by aquatic plants, but additional species may have to 
be introduced. No extensive duck food studies have been made 
in Southern Ontario. Wild rice may be introduced; but since 
it is not well adapted to wide variations in water levels, 
being often sterile in fluctuating waters, it cannot be con- 
Sidered as certain to succeed, The idea has long been 
current, and fostered by many sportsmen's organizations, that 
the planting of wild rice is the answer to the problem of how 
to attract ducks to any area, The fact is that wild rice is 
of little significance to ducks in Canada except in the fall, 
and does not provide good cover or nesting sites, The fol- 
lowing species which may be easily obtained are recommended 
as certain to be valuable duck foods. If none of them occur 


in ponds or shallows with good cover for ducks they can be 


introduced, 
Sago Pondweed Potamogeton pectinatus L, 
Red-Head Pondweed Potamogeton Richardsonii 

(Ar. Benn. ) Rydb. 

Wild Millet Echinochloa crusgalli (L) Beauv, 
Japanese Millet Echinochloa frumentacea Rese) Link 
Wild Celery Vallisneria americana Michx. 
Knotweed Polygonum pensylvanicum L. 
Water-Smartweed Polygonum coccineum Muhl, 
Three-square Scirpus americanus Pers. 
Great Bulrush Scirpus validus Vahl.,; var. 


creber Fern, 
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Those who are interested in farm ponds for 
wildlife will find very useful details of the various types 
of pond and methods for constructing each type in a booklet 
"Farm Ponds" which is availathe from the Conservation Authority. 
Farm Ponds differ from those intended for wildlife in that 
care is usually taken to prevent the growth of aquatic vege- 
tation in a farm pond intended only for watering stock or 
fire protection purposes. Otherwise the construction and 


details of ponds for wildlife should follow one of the types 


there described. 
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CHAPTER 2 


FISH 


Le Introduction 

The purpose of this survey was to make a preli- 
mMinary examination of the waters of the drainage basin and to 
classify them as to their present suitability for fish, and 


secondly to make recommendations for possible improvements. 


2, Methods 

fhe river and its tributaries were visited at 
Paruy "stations", most of them at road crossings. The sta- 
tions were from half.a mile to three miles apart on each stream 
course. The topographic features of the valley, and the 
erosion, vegetation, volume of flow, turbidity, temperature, 
and type of bottom were listed for each station. At all 
Suitable stations collections of the aquatic insects and other 
invertebrates were made. At most of the stations collections 
of fish were also made. The collections were later examined 
and classified, and were used in zoning the various sections 
of the river, as shown on the accompanying man. 

The aquatic insects such as mayflies, stoneflies 
and caddisflies were most useful for this purpose, since many 
of them are reliable indicators of the stream conditions at 
the critical time of year. Some species are confined to 
waters which remain cold and clear in summer, such as trout 
waters. Others are indicators of permanent flow or of 
polluted water or of the maximum summer temperature of the 
water. Thus the potentialities of a stream for particular 
Species of fish are indicated. The fish collections substan- 
tiated these findings at their particular stations. 

Since the procedure here used follows that of 
all previous river surveys by the Department of Planning and 
Development, it allows close comparisons of the characteris- 
tics of many rivers. The present criteria and methods 


evolved from more intensive year-round research carried out 
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fe 
on parts of the Nottawasaga River and Algonquin Park streams, 
already reported on *,t,**, and from other unpublished research 
data made available for this work, 

The great majority of the stations could be 
examined only once during the survey, It was therefore 
necessary to rely on deductions made from the presence or 
absence of species which extensive previous tests have shown 


to be reliable indicators, 


Pane The River Valley 


The conditions which determine the kinds and 
humbers of fish inhabiting a river system are in part a 
product of the physiographic conditions of the watershed. 
Only the major features determining the river's course and 
condition are mentioned here. The headwaters south, east and 
west of Aurora lie in the sands, gravel and boulder clay of the 
interlobate kame moraine. Much of this land is uncultivated 
or of low agricultural value. The middle section of the river 
valley crosses the richer soils of the uneven Schomberg clay 
plain, In its lower sections the river traverses a sand plain 
and later the clay and peat of the open section of the Holland 


Marsh, 


4. Flow 
The permanence of flow of the various branches 


and tributaries is shown on the accompanying map "Biological 
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Conditions of Streams". The map Shows that very few of the 
watercourses dry up completely in summer. The river receives 
most of its water from springs which rise on the northern 
slopes of the moraine, Some of the small kettle lakes, notably 
Musselman and Van Nostrand's lakes, also contribute water in 
the spring and early summer, Estimates of the flcw of the 
river near Holland Landing in late summer were from 15 to 20 
cubic feet per second, 

The three chief branches of the river are the 
main branch, flowing west from a point near Musselman Lake, 
the Aurora branch and the branch joining the river from the 
east at Newmarket. When the flows were examined in August 
1952 these were respectively 6 c.f.S., 2.5 CofeS, and 4 o.fes. 
The remaining tributaries are insignificant. The lower part 
of the river also receives a considerable volume of flow (about 


2 Cef.s.e) from the run-off from several artesian wells. 


Die Temperature 


The maximum summer temperatures to be expected 
in the various branches, and other temperature characteristics 
affecting the distribution of fish in the Holland River, are 
shown on the accompanying map. The differences in thermal 
conditions shown result from a variety of causes such as 
volume of flow, amount of shade and origin of the water, which 
cannot be individually shown on the map, 

As the river is short there is little accumu- 
lation of heat in it from day to day and consistently high 
temperatures occur only in the slow-flowing reach below Holland 
Landing. Many of the tributaries which are fed by permanent 
springs have in them the organisms on which trout are dependent, 
but the flow is so small (apart from the three sections referred 
to above) that most of the sections suitable for trout are 


restricted and capable of supporting only a few fish, 
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6. Pollution 

The common sources of pollution in the rivers 
of Ontario are raw and treated sewage, milk wastes from crea~ 
meries and cheese factories, various organic and inorganic. 
industrial wastes, and cattie droppings. Pollution effects 
are of two kinds: those affecting public health and those 
which are not a hazard to human health, but which are offen- 
sive to people or harmful to fish and other aquatic organisms. 
The first type is measured by the concentration of am indica- 
tor organism (the bacillus Be coli), The second type is 
measured in terms of poisonous compounds which may be intro- 
duced into the river and in terms of oxygen depletion of the 
water and its rate of recovery, 

The effects of cattle using the streams were 
noted at 23 stations or almost fifty per cent of the statione 
examined, but none of the streams could be considered as 
Seriously affected by cattle pollution, Recovery of streams 
from cattle effects is usually rapid below the source of 
pollotion, 

The chief sources of pollution of the Holland 
River are tannery wastes, sewage effluents and milk-processing 
plants. The river takes the wastes from three tanneries and 
two milk-processing plants, the effluent from the Aurora sewage 
plant, untreated sewage from Newmarket, and the debris from a 
number of other miscellaneous small industries, 

Tanmery wastes have three major effects on 
a river: 

(a) They produce very disagreeable odours, 
particularly if sodium suliiyaratewis 

one of the chief compounds used 

(b) Unless the solids in suspension in the 

water are precipitated or settled ina 

settling basin, @ great deal of sedi- 

ment goes into the river, gradually 


silting it up and rendering the river 
bettom sterile. 
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(c) They greatly upset the ogygen balance 

in the river, sinco the organie wastes 

use up whatever oxygen is in the water, 

making it impossible for many plants 

and most aquatic life to survive,.™ 

These wastes are not usually treated, other 
than by removal of some of the solids. There are very strong 
alkaline (lime) solutions and very strong acids used, but the 
spent acid liquors are normally in very weak solution anddo 
no harm. Great amounts of water are needed; for example one 
leather company uses about 200,000 gallons per working day. 
The chief disadvantage from tannery wastes is the fact that 
the effluent varies greatly from hour to hour and day to day, 
from almost pure water to strongly alkaline water or to water 
with a high concentration of organic matter, 

All three tanneries in the watershed use basi- 
cally the same tanning method, known as ‘chrome tanning", 
and all make chiefly calf leather, All three sell most of the 
fleshings or organic debris to glue factories, but a part 
escapes into the river. Below tanneries where the wastes are 
untreated the streams are usually completely sterile, but 
lower down the streams there are areas known as "recovery zones" 
where the fertilizing effects of the organic materials cause 
& great profusion of aquatic plants. 

Waste disposal from a tannery at Aurora has long 
been a problem, The wastes were at one time taken into the 
municipal sewer and treated at the disposal plant, but more 


recently were discharged directly into the Holland River after 


preliminary treatment. 


x A minimum oxygen content of 5 p.p.m. is listed by Ellis, 
(M.M.Ellis, "Detection and Measurement of Stream Pollu- 
tion", U.S. Bureau of Fisheries Bulletin No.22, 1937) 
as "the lower limit of dissolved oxygen, if the complex 
is to maintain a desirable fish fauna under natural 
river conditions", 
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The odours in this stream were a considerable 
nuisance to many hearby residents. As of October 1953 the 
effluent (up to 100,000 gallons per day) was again being 
treated at the municipal disposal plant, and the stream from 
the tannery to the municipal treatment plant effluent is now 
clear. The odours are therefore (October 1953) not a serious 
nuisance. While the treatment plant, which is of the activated 
Sludge type, is much over—loaded, the present arrangement is at 
least an improvement over the previous situation. (The B.0O.D, 
of the river just below the outfall of the sewage treatment 
plant is reduced from about 300 to 50-75.) The building of a 
digester and enlargement of the present plant to accommodate 
the tannery and give greater sewer coverage is under discussion 
by the Municipal Council, 

Another major source of pollution is a dairy. 
A chicken-killing plant which also pollutes the river is re- 
ported to be installing vibrating screens and a septic tank. 
There does not appear to be adequate space for the necessary 
field tile beds in this area, 

Considering the numerous efforts to gain con- 
trol of pollution in Aurora it might have been expected that 
a similar effort would be made in Newmarket. This has not been 
done, There has to date been little or no improvement in the 
extent of pollution of the river at the tannery at Newmarket, 
which passes an effluent of up to 250,000 gallons per day into 
the river, The removal of fleshings and other treatment appear 
quite inadequate. The river is both sterile and malodorous for 
a long distance downstream from Newmarket. Negotiations 
between the company and the Town of Newmarket with respect to 
a joint arrangement concerning a treatment plant have made 
little or no progress. It is recommended that the Conservation 
Authority apply to the Pollution Control Board of Ontario to 
have this problem given immediate attention. There have been 


numerous complaints concerning the condition of the river both 
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in Newmarket and below it. The Conservation Authority might 
also recommend the immediate enlergement of the Aurora treat- 
ment plant so that it can treat at least the present volume of 
wastes efficiently. 

At Holland Landing the effluent from a third 
tannery provides a serious nuisance. Here again there is 
little attempt to settle the solids or to control the BOw Dace 
or the odour, for which the addition of polycide would have 


&@ good effect. 


@ Fish Distribution 
The following species of fish were taken in the 
river and tributaries of the watershed during the survey: 
t Fishes of the Upper Holland River and 
Tel OUGa ht eS 


(Based on collections made during the 1952 survey) 


* Hastern speckled trout Salvelinus fontinalis (Mitchill) 

. Common white sucker Catostomus commersonnii (Lacépéde) 

Scerp Gyprinus carpio Linnaeus 

* Creek chub; horned dace Semotilus atromaculatus (Mitchill) 
Blacknose dace Rhinichthys atratulus (Hermann) 
Longnose dace Rhinichthys cataractae (Valenci- 
Redbelly dace Chrosomus eos Cope ennes) 
Common shiner Notropis cornutus (Mitchill) 
Blackchin shiner Notropis neterodon (Cope) 

Fathead minnow Pimephales promelas Rafinesque 

“ Brown bullhead Ameiurus nebulosus (LeSueur) 

_ Mud minnow Umbra limi (Kirtland) 

* Pike Hsox lucius (Linnaeus) 
Yellow perch Perca flavescens (Mitchill) 

_ Iowa darter Poecilichthys exilis (Girard) 

“ Pumpkinseed Lepomis gibbosus (Linnaeus) 

* Bluegill Lepomis macrochirus eames 
Muddler Cottus 3 bairdii (Girard) 
Brook stickleback Fucalia inconstans (Kirtland) 


The distribution of the major game fish species 
is shown on the accompanying map. Maps showing the distribu- 


tion of every species recorded in the river are available for 


reference. 
* Species of particular interest to anglers are starred. 
i The arrangement and names follow those of Dymond , dieis 


A List of Freshwater Fishes of Canada East of the Rocky 
Mountains. Misc. Publ. No. 1, Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zoology, Toronto, 194’. 
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Speckled trout were fowmd at six Stations. They 
were common in the Bogarttown bratuch of the river and also 
occurred in the Vandorf Branch, Tho miller's thumb, a small 
fish generally considered an excellent indicator of water suit- 
able for trout, was found at 17 stations on five tributaries, 
indeed in most of the tributaries above Newmarket (except the 
main stream to Aurora.) 

The creek chub was the commonest fish, and was 
collected at half of the fifty stations examined. Perch were 
found only at Riverbend Park, and pike were common below this 
point. The brown bullhead (or catfish) was taken only in the 
Van Nostrand stream. This Species is also reported from the 
river below Riverbend Park, Carp are abundant in the lower 
sections. The common shiner was found at only one station, 

Of the bass family the pumpkinseed and bluegill 
were both found in the Van Nostrand stream and the bluegill 
also at Riverbend Park, 

The Great Lakes muskellunge formerly entered 
the Holland Marsh in considerable numbers for spawning. It 
Still commonly enters the Schomberg River and is occasionally 
teported from the Holland River above its junction with the 
Schomberg River. 

Most of the other species found in the river 
were various minnows and other species of little interest to 


the angler, 


8. Recommendations for Stream Improvements 


The present survey was a reconnaissance survey 
only and cannot be expected to provide detailed plans for im- 
provements, Little is definitely known concerning the present 
trend in the trout populations, In the absence of statistical 
data concerning fish populations, any recommendations are sub- 


ject to error, but some suggestions may be made. 
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Most of the tributaries were found to be short 
of potholes, eddies anda submerged logs, Small trout ponds 
could be constructed where there is a good flow. The outlet of 
each dam should be a pipe (with a screened inlet at the bottom 
of the pond) rising close to the normal surface level and there 
passing through the dam, so that cold water is drained from the 
bottom and the warmed surface water is not allowed to flow over 
the dam. The surface water in the pond serves as an insulating 
layer, and the water bclow the pond has scarcely been heated by 
its passage through the pond, The pipe should be of such a size 
as to discharge the minimum summer flow. In flood time the 
additional flow would pour over the dam at a suitable outlet. 

On the smallest tributaries with trout water, 
owners of the stream should be encouraged to install low dams, 
and deflectors which will force the stream to dig holes. Many 
sections of the stream are lacking in shade trees. Owners 
Should therefore be encouraged to make stream bank plantings. 
Alders or species of willows which do not Spread should be 
chosen for this purpose. The cooling effect would thus extend 
the trout-producing sections of the strean, 

The Conservation Authority might also greatly 
Stimulate stream development by sponsoring the improvement of 
one or more streams, as a demonstration of what can be done, in 
lands to be acquired by the Authority for reforestation. 

It is assumed of course that the introduction 
of fish into the watershed would be restricted to those parts 
of the river which are shown by the survey to be suitable habi- 


tats for the species concerned, 


O» Farm Fish Ponds 

There is ample room for improvement of this type 
of fishing. The chief research on management of farm ponds has 
been carried on in southern and warmer climates, and therefore 
the findings cannot be applied without qualification to an area 


having the climate of Southern Ontario, but some definite 
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Sg 
recommendations may be made. Suitable methods for the con- 
struction of six types of farm pond are given in a bulletin, 
"Farm Ponds", which is available from the Conservation 
Authorities.” 

Trout ponds have already been discussed. Their 
depth should be 10 feet or more in the deepest part. Spring 
flow of as low as half a cubic foot per second will maintain 
a pond of one acre. Speckled trout and brown trout do not 
normally reproduce in ponds and must be maintained by periodic 
restocking. Ponds cold enough for trout should not be stocked 
with mixed types of fish, 

The second and commoner type of farm pond is the 
warm-water pond. Most farms have at least one low spot suit- 
able for a fish pond. It is frequently good practice to have 
Separate ponds devoted to wildlife and fish and to control the 
aquatic plants in the fish pond. 

In managing warm water ponds for fish the 
following points should be kept in mind. 

(1) A minimum depth of 15 feet over at least 25 per 
cent of the pond should be planned to avoid cxcessive winter 
mitt, probably the critical factor in fish survival in farm 
ponds in Ontario. 

(2) If suckers, carp or large numbers of minnows 
are already present in the pond, it is usually best to destroy 
all fish in the pond before stocking. 

(3) It is often necessary to control existing 
aquatic vegetation. There are both mechanical and chemical 


i 


methods available. 


a 


An excellent handbook on the details of construction and 
management of farm fish ponds is “Fish Ponds for the Farm" 
by F. C. Edminster, published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1947. Some of the above information is abstracted 
from this bulletin. See also Ch. 1, pat, of thie secur 


+ Speirs, J. Murray. Summary of Literature on Aquatic Weed 
Control. Canadian Fish Culturist, 3:(4); August 1948. 
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(4) There have been few tests made in Ontario of the 
efficiency of applications of fertilizer in increasing the crop 
of plankton, the smaller aquatic invertebrates, The research 
mow being carried out in this ficld may lead to application of 
fertilizers such as 8-8-4 becoming more general, 

(5) Since many of the species commonly recommended 
for introduction grow very slowly in Ontario waters, research 
to determine the most Satisfactory species in this province 
will be needed. New ponds and those in which the previous fish 
have been destroyed might be stocked experimentally with a 
combination of large-mouth bass (Huro salmoides) and bluegills 
(Lepomis machrochirus) at the rate of 100 bass and 1,000 blue- 
gills per acre. Fishing should be deferred until some of each 


Species have spawned successfully. 
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